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From the Bombay Government Gazette. 

iteak departmint. 

Noticb ia hereby eiv«nf that nn reduction ia allowed in the 
amount payable by Pasaengera proceeding by the Government 
Steamera, on account of their lantfing or embarking at Coasier, 
inatead'of atSuez. * ' 

By order e/ 0e Right Bonorahk the Govtmer in CouncB. 

(Signed) B. M. WOOD* 

Sec. to Govt, MU. De^artmmt, 
Boiniay Castle, Wh April, 1838 . 

Tbs Ijlonnr^le the Governor in Council deems it expedient 
io notify, that Passengers by the Government Steamers, which 
from accident or otherwise, may be obliged to return to Fbrt* 
shall have the option of proceeding in the next succeeding Stea 
on the payment only of the sum |ged for ibessing, to the Caplnn 
—bdt shall under'no circumstances be entitled to any refund of 
passage mouev, 

(Signed) E. M. WOOD, 

Stc. to Ghvt. i^if. Department, 

Bombap Castle, 32d Sept. 1838. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Post Master General having reason to believe that Act 1st 
Victoria, C.a|i. 76', is nut fully understood, has the honor to 
notify thnt'Meum Postage on letters received from, or sent to, the 
United Kingdom overland, are (ev(ublp in the United Kingdom, 
and that Post Masters in India are not authorized to levy any, 
rx<f]rt inland Postage, on such letters. 

Rut Steam Postage, aa well as inland, must be recovered in 
India nn letters seiit to,'t)|r received from, all places out «f the 
United Kiogdum. 

(Signed) E. E. ELLIOTT, 

Fust Master General, 

Bomlap, ^5th July, 1838. 



SATE 

Ojf Money in the Steamers from Bombay to Sitei^ 

A Cabin Passage Rupees flOO, (psrtj entitled to half tbe aocom« 

nodation of a Cabin.) 

A Beck do. >, 600 , (Deck passages can be ngagad 

only when the Cabins ate fiill.) 
Eoropeui Scryants „ JO, ' 

Native do, j, 40, 

The full complement of a Csbin is two full grown petioni; ot] 
4 children; or 1 full grown person and 2 children. 

Children who may he eelra to the full complement of a Cabin* 


piy if under 6 years of age, Rnpi. SOO 

5 to 10 . » 300 

above that age. 400 

The baggage of each Passenger most not exceed more 
than three boxes of the following dimensions. « F. T.' 

Length.; *, 2 6 

Breadth .. », .. ..IS 

Depth ^ kk 16^ 
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In consequence of the narrow and illiberal 
policy pursued by the East India Company, all 
attempts to open a communication betweei^ India 
and the mother country by way of Egypt, have 
hitherto failed. This route is therefore but 
little frequented, and will so remain, until minis¬ 
ters, opening their eyes to the vast benefit that 
would accrue from a passage so much more 


speedy than that by the Cape of Good JHope, 
shall establish a regular intercourse 
steam packets. Pxom the present spirifOT im¬ 
provement in every branch of our commerce, it 
is to be hoped that this will shortly be done, and 
t^t a system will be accomplished by which 
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letters and despatches may reach their destination 
in six or seven weeks, instead of four and five 
months. At present, opportunities for proceed¬ 
ing from India to Egypt are extremely mre, ships 
seldom sailing to the Red Sea, and hardly ever 
to Kosseer, the point of debarkation for those 
who go through Egypt. It is only when go¬ 
vernment has occasion to send one of their own 
ships with important despatches, or when some 
person of high mnk, wishing to go that way, is 
furnished with a Company’s cruizer to convey 
him, that it is possible to perform this route with 
any ease. Ships may indeed be chartered to go 
this voyage, or such a sum of money he offered 
for a passage, as may induce them to proceed on 
a speculation to that part which they would not 
otherwise undertake—a thing which has been 
done; biit these are methods far beyond the 
means of most persons; indeed would only be 
had recourse to by a party. An individual 
would never pursue the plan ; and it is not so 
easy to make up a party for a tour of this kind, 
even when a good opportunity does offer. The 
only way open to the community is to take a 
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passage in a dhow; a mode which, from its tedious- 
ness and danger, few people will ever be inclined to 
adopt. Dhows are large, awkward boats, carry¬ 
ing two immense latteen sails, and manned by 
Arabs, that frequent the Persian Gulph, Red 
Sea, and the adjacent coasts, and carry on a 
trade between them and Bombay; some of them 
run (o the size of tliree hundred tons burden, 
and have spacious and very commodious cabins 
with quarter galleries, in the poop. The objec¬ 
tions to going in these vessels are, chiefly, that 
they are not sea-worthy, and therefore very dan¬ 
gerous for traversing the Red Sea in foij wea¬ 
ther; that a person who is a passenger in one is 
completely in the power of a set of uncivilized 
men, of whose language and manners he is pro¬ 
bably totally ignorant; and that, from their want 
of skill in navigation, the voyage is always long. 
Generally speaking, however, the Arabs of these 
ves.sels do not in any way insult or molest a 
passenger, but leave him entirely to himself; 
and he on his part must be careful not to abuse 
or strike them. The passenger is obliged to lay 
in his own provisions, and to take a cook with 
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him, as the Arabs furnish nothing more tljan 
wood and water; and even with regard to this 
latter article, it is much better to take a supply 
for himself, as the water they use always ac¬ 
quires a bad taste during the voyage, from their 
method of preserving it. 

It should here be observed, that these dhows 
do not go direct to Kosseer ; the places they fre¬ 
quent in the Red Sea are chiefly Mokha and 
Judda, and the ports interjacent, and all the 
places on the eastern side of the Red Sea up to 
Suez... Generally, the dhows which are bound 
from Bombay to that sea, proceed no farther 
than Mokha; or, if they do, remain so long at 
the latter place that it would entirely frustrate 
the views of the traveller to engage a passage in 
them farther than to that place. The way, 
therefore, in which he must manage, is to go 
first to Mokha; thence take another dhow to 
Judda; and from that cross the sea, in a third, 
to Kosseer. He is sure of finding plenty of 
them in both places ready to sail: between the 
two latter, the dhows are constantly going in 
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great numbers. As to time and expence (sup¬ 
posing always the fair season, during which only 
these boats go) the former will average three 
weeks from Bombay to Mokha: thence to Judda 
from three weeks to a month: and thence to 
Kosscer a week. Dhows anchor every night in 
tlie Red Sea. As to the latter, from their not 
being accustomed to carry Europeans, the mas¬ 
ters, or naqodas as they are called, know not 
how much to ask; they will be exceedingly 
well paid, however, at the mte of one hundred 
rupees from Bombay to Mokha; the same from 
that to J udda, and fifty thence to Koss^pr—the 
person having the whole cabin. I have been 
informed by a person who has sailed in one of 
these dhows, and who was himself a seaman, 
that there is little or no danger to be appre¬ 
hended in the fair season ; but from the little 
dependence to be placed on the weather in the 
Red Sea, even during the fair season, and from 
what I have seen of them myself, I certainly 
should strongly recommend every body who 
cares for his safety not to make trial of them. 
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This being the case, it may be thought super¬ 
fluous to say so^much about a conveyance which 
few people are likely to try; but as it is the ob¬ 
ject of this book to give every instruction as to 
the mode of returning to England by the Egyptian 
route, and as information of this kind has not 
hitherto been laid before the public, 1 have 
thought it well to collect all I could on the sub¬ 
ject that might possibly be useful, from others, 
and ofler it together with my own experience. 
So much on the subject of dhows. 


SEASON. 

The fair season for undertaking this route is 
during the winter months ; partly on account of 
the monsoon, and partly on account of the plague 
and intense heat. The north-east, or favoumble 
monsoon for sailing from Uombay to Mokha, 
commences in October, but the weather cannot 
be considered settled until the end of that month, 
or the beginning of November. From that time 
to December, he is always sure of having fair 
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winds and a quick passage to Mokha. The 
usual time at which the Company’s ships set sail, 
either with de.spatches, or with passengers of rank, 
is from the end of November, to the middle of 
December: but to insure sufficient time in 
Kgypt, and to make the trip during the coldest 
and most agreeable weather, he should start from 
Bombay not later that tlic middle of November, 
which I consider the very best time. He may 
tlmn reckon on arriving at Kosscer by Christmas- 
day, when the temperature is delightful: he will 
have abundanec of time to see all worthy atten¬ 
tion in travelling through Egypt, and he will 
arrive in Europe when the fine weather is com¬ 
mencing. If he njanage well in this season, he 
may accomplish the route, not only w'ithout dan¬ 
ger and difficulty, but with trifling fatigue and 
much satisfaction. 


TIME. 

He must not expect, however, to go in so short 
a time as if he went by way of the Cape. Under 
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the most favorable circumstances, the shortest 
time in which he will reach England, is five 
months and a half, as shall hereafter be shewn. 
The vulgar idea of its being the shortest way to 
England, can, under the new quarantine regula¬ 
tions, no longer be entertained. As far as regards 
EXPENSE, it will come to nearly the same 
thing as the other way ; a person who manages 
well, and can dispense with a number of things, 
which certainly may well be done without, (I do 
not mean such as would affect his real comfort, 
but still such as many people from India would 
consider indispensable) will perform this route 
cheaper than the other, and see a great deal that 
is worth seeing for his money. Three hundred 
pounds is the sum which I consider amply suffi¬ 
cient for a person to travel from Bombay to Lon¬ 
don, with every comfort, and that is the sum I 
should recommend every body to start with. He 
is not, however, supposed to make the tour of 
Italy with this sum, should he proceed through 
that country, but to go direcUy on, stopping as 
short a time as possible at every place. The 
reader will see, when I come to mention the 
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detailed expenses of the route, how this sum of 
money will suffice. I am at present only giving- 
general outlines. 


NECESSARIES FOR THE ROUTE. 

In speaking of the necessaries to be procured 
before leaving Bombay, the port from which those 
going to the Red Sea -always start, and in laying- 
down any directions that may follow, I am suppos¬ 
ing the traveller to be going- in a Company’s 
vessel, that being the. most general way in* which 
jieople have performed the tour; and it may well 
be taken as a guide, for should he go in any other 
vessel, the only difference as to necessaries 
would he in articles for the table on ship-board, 
and these can easily be estimated by any person 
who has ever been at sea before. 

The chief thing is to have a good servant,, who^ 
speaks Arabic well. This is difficult to obtain, 
even in Bombay, and impossible at Kosseer. He 
must be engaged to go from Bombay to Cairo 
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or Alexandria, as lie pleases. They generally 
require from ^00 to 300 rujiees for the whole 
trip, and food from the table while in Egypt: but 
they ought not to be allowed any extra money 
besides the above sum to furnish their own food, 
as the pay is handsome, and they have no ex¬ 
penses until they commence tlieir journey back. 
One servant will be found sufficient, as an under 
servant to assist in cooking, or any other work, 
can easily be procured on arrival in Egypt, should 
it be requisite. The next important thing to jiro- 
cure is a camel saddle, without which it is quite 
impossible to traverse the desert with any ease. 
This is to be had at Kossecr, and a description 
of it will be given when we arrive at that place : 
but should one be met with before quitting Bom¬ 
bay, it might be as well to bring it thence : but 1 
have never seen them used in India, neither do 
1 think they are to be had, and probably they 
would not be made so well as those to be obtained 
on arrival. A tent called in India a rowty, about 
seven or eight feet between the poles, for crossing 
the desert. I decidedly recommend a small tent in 
preference to a large one, which will be found 
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cumbersome, and it is only required for sleepin*^ 
in durinjr the march of the desert, where at this 
season of the year, he will find the nights des¬ 
perately cold. A rowty is much more easily 
pitched, and altogether more convenient than any 
other kind. Pegs, a mallet, and an old carpet or 
lent cloth to spread in the tent. This will cost 
him thirty-five rupees new : or a second-hand 
one, which serves as well, twenty-five. The sea- 
cot he uses on board will serve throughout Egypt. 
This will cost twelve rupees, and in tlie desert 
may either be laid on boxes or slung up to the 
cross bar of the tent. Let him bring plerUy of 
good warm bedding with him. Musquito curtains 
are unnecessary. A camp table about three feet 
and a-half, by two and a-half, ten rupees; those 
with folding cross legs are the most handy. A 
camp stool: t»ne or two stable lanterns: a water 
bag, called a shugul: a leathern bottle case, to 
carry a bottle of wine or brandy on a camel, with 
a place at the top for a tumbler: a saddle bag- to 
fasten on the camel, nn which he can carry a few 
necessaries for the desert, or a breakfast: a 
broad brimmed straw hat covered with white 
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cloth, and a green veil, as the sun is sometimes 
very oppressive on the days when there is no 
wind, and the veil is a great relief to the eyes 
from the glare of the desert, and from the dust of 
Egypt, as well as a safeguard against the flies, 
which are exceedingly annoying. A common 
necessary-stool is one of the greatest comforts he 
can bring. 

There is not any necessity for going armed in 
Egypt: travelling is much safer there than in 
Europe: but as people of rank in the country 
generally wear arms, it is as well to bring a 
brace of pistols and a sabre, should the person 
possess them. lie will never have occassion to 
use either: should he bring pistols, he must 
have holsters. Of all things, let him not forget 
to have made before quitting Bombay, a camel 
girth of these dimensions—seven feet long by 
seven inches broad—made of the strongest girth 
stuff, and to buckle with three leather straps. 
These should be rather long with many holes, 
that he may not have U* make any alteration in 
the girth itself. The camels he will meet with 
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at Kosseer are small^ and seven feet are ample to 
allow of its going round the saddle as a sur¬ 
cingle. A pad for the camel saddle must also be 
made in Bombay, for though saddles are to be 
met with at Kosseer, the pads for them are not, 
and should he not be provided with one, he will 
stand a good chance of being miserably chafed, 
and then will regret not having taken this ad¬ 
vice. It is to be made of coarse cloth, well 
stufled with cotton, to the thickness of four or 
five inches, and three feet and a half long, by 
one foot and a half broad. He will have no oc¬ 
casion for a common saddle, as a camel js far 
preferable to an ass for crossing the desert. The 
asses to be had at Ko.sseer are not like the fine 
ones of Lower Egypt, but poor, small, ill fed 
animals, whose motion tires a person much sooner 
than that of a camel. A small quantity of me¬ 
dicine, as, generally speaking, none is to be ob¬ 
tained in Upper Egypt. Spare string and cord 
will be useful. The above-mentioned articles 

« 

will amount to but a small sum : about fifty 
rupees would pay for the whole. He will not 
have occasion for many clothes, as he will touch 
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at Moklia as a matUM- of course, u licre lie may 
i^et things washed : and he cmi luue them 
washed ag’ain on his arrival in Kgv])< (.’lothes 
for a fortniifht’s wear are sulfiiienl, and tlie 
whole may be contained in one Imllock trunk, 
a kind of box which is as convenient a> any to 
bring. He is also to remember llud be will have 
no occasion for light clothes, as he will nwet with 
little or no warm weather; but rather td’ some 
good warm clothing, and especially of a thick, 
coarse great coat, which he may lie down upon 
in the desert, and put over his bed at night, 1!(‘ 
oughj also to bring a paii of thick irowsers, w itii 
straps or long gaiters, for ruling. 

As to Provisions, he re(|uires little more than 
liquor, for he can procure every thing else re¬ 
quisite for keeping a plentiful table, in Hgypt— 
and at a very cheap rate. Three doxen tu' 
claret, as many of beer; two dozen of Madeira 
or Sherry, and one dozen of brandy, ought to 
be enough to last him to Cairo. If he brings 
the above in dozen cases, these must again be 
packed in larger cases, as no package should be 
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of loss siye than a bullock trunk. He should 
briiii*- ii i ntceu ; and all the liquor he requires 
lor i!si !! liie desert, must be packed in a sepa¬ 
rate bo\, o make a pair with it, as it is impossi- 
iilc (o unpack many things in the march. He 
!i;ust brih^, two pounds of tea, twelve cakes of 
chocolate tie , . iu’.es' a small quantity of sugar 
candy, an .i articles for the cruet. Of coffee, he 
should provide a small supply at Mokha, and 
bring a volfee-mill with him. A pot of curry 
stuff is in iispensable ; and hams and tongues, a 
small (pianlitv (/f sweet biscuit, and some orange 
marmalade will be valuable additions to his 
tal)le in Itice sugar, the most delicious 

water (brought from the Nile), fowls, charcoal, 
and all that Ite ,»ants for consumption in the 
ilesert, arc to be had at Kosseer : 43Ut it may be 
as well t(» bring a small bag of rice with him. 
T recommend him strongly not to bring a stock 
of biscuit. Fresh Dhurra cakes, more whole¬ 
some and pleasant than dry biscuit, are sold in 
Kr)sseer at five paras, or one halfpenny each; and 
he may even have good wheaten bread made 
there to last him to the Nile. The water is sold 
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at five paras the quart, and he may bottle there 
as much as he wants for drinking, which will 
fall short of a dozeOj in such cold weather. To 
hold water for cooking, he should bring- a keg-, 
one foot and a half long, from Bombay, which 
he may fill at starting, arid replenish at the. dif¬ 
ferent wells on the way. Tn fact, he wants no 
supplies in the eating way, except in the desert, 
and they amount to so little, that it is just as well 
to buy them fresh at Kosseer, as to bring them 
all the way from India. Fowls at Kosseer are 
generally five for a crown, or three groosh each. 
He must get there, also, a basket of charcoal to 
last to the Nile. 

With regard to coins—1 advise him to bring 
nothing but German crowns, and of these two 
hundred, or at most two hundred and fifty. He 
should bring the rest of his money in bills of ex¬ 
change upon England, which he is always sure 
of parting with on advantageous terms at Cairo 
or Alexandria, should he happen to require cash. 

I say German crowns in preference to Spanish 
dollars, because they go at the same rate as these 
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throughout Arabia and Egypt, and are always 
procurable cheaper at Bombay : frequently at a 
difference of ten per cent. 

1 have now mentioned every thing that is re¬ 
quisite to enable the traveller to pass the desert 
with comfort. The whole of the supplies pro¬ 
cured at Bombay will not cost him one hundred 
dollars. In .short, the most absurd thing in per¬ 
forming this route is to bring a large quantity of 
supplies, and to encumber oneself with a parcel 
of unnecessary baggage. There can be no real 
comfort where this is done : it is only opening a 
source of constant annoyance and impediment. 
I have known parties bring from India boxes 
almost without number, fitted with bottled water, 
which was to be so delicious and refreshing in 
the hot desert, and not a dozen were drank the 
whole way : and when, after the arrival of these 
loads at the Nile, they were opened, at least one 
half of the water was bad. 

In the estimate 1 have given, I have certainly 
gone beyond the requisite mark: and of the 
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things named, 1 think it well again to state, that 
I consider the essential to be the servant, tent, 
bed and warm bedding, with a well-stuffed 
quilt, the camel saddle, pad and girth, a saddle 
bag, a lantern, a necessary stool, and some 
brandy. 

Starting, then, about the 10th of November, 
he may expect to be at Mokha on the 25th, after 
a fortnight’s fair passage and pleasant weather. 
The appearance of this place, so celebrated for 
its coffee, is very prepossessing from the roads : 
the houses are all Avhite, and seem to be regular 
and well-built. Had it the aid of verdure, it 
might be one of the most pleasing places in that 
part of the world to look at; but its situation in 
a desert, with only a few palm trees near it, de¬ 
tracts much from the view. For ships it is 
most disagreeable, as a gale of wind blows in the 
roads nearly all the year round, and they are 
obliged to lie a long way off. Supplies are also 
scarce and bad, and all the wg-ter brackish. Pew 
ships now come to this port: its commerce is 
principally carried on by dhow.s. 
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The town is under the control of a governor, 
called a doulah, who is appointed by the Imam of 
Senna. The East India Company maintain a 
resident, with a surgeon, and a small number of 
native troops from the Bombay marine, merely 
for show, as they are quite incapable of making 
any resistance in case of an attack, and do not 
even prevent the resident being constantly in¬ 
sulted. The whole aflair is a sinecure, and 
merely kept up as a piece of patronage in the 
hands of the Bombay governor. The French 
government has also a consul here, under the 
orders of the consul-general of Egypt, whe is a 
perfect sinecurist. He is, however, to return to 
France this year, and it is not probable that ano¬ 
ther will be appointed in his stead. On landing^ 
the traveller is woefully disappointed in the town, 
which is found to consist of long, dirty, narrow, 
irregular streets or rather lanes, and ill built 
houses made of mud, and whitewashed. So bad 
are they, that there are few able to stand a hard 
shower of rain—a thing which, luckily for the 
town, never occurs. There is nothing at all in 
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the place worthy of any particular observation : 
the market is small and ill supplied, and the con¬ 
dition of the inhabitants, owing probably in some 
degree to the bad water, squalid, unhealthy, and 
miserable. This does not, however, tame their 
insolence towards Franks, whom they insult 
wherever they go, and as we have no power 
there to check it, of course with impunity. The 
numerous beggars are also exceedingly trouble¬ 
some. Between the two, a Frank can have no 
peace out of his own walls, and is therefore 
obliged to confine himself almost entirely to his 
houses and take his exercise on the top of it. 
This state of things can offer no inducement to a 
person to stop longer than is necessary to have 
his linen washed, and to procure a few supplies 
of fresh eatables, which he may well do in two 
days. He may have his linen washed very de¬ 
cently by the man who serves the resident, at 
the rate of three dollars for a hundred pieces. 
The only coin of the place is a komassi, of which 
from two hundred and thirty to two hundred and 
forty exchange for a dollar, or German crown. 
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according to the stale of the market: but for 
mercantile transactions^ Venetians, dollars, and 
German crowns are used. 

The traveller must not forget to purchase here 
a bag of coffee, for consumption in Egypt: the 
price of this article varies so much, that it is im¬ 
possible to give any average. A sheep is from 
a crown and a half to two crowns ; vegetables 
very poor and dear: and fruit none. For a boat 
from the ship to shore, or vice versa, the charge 
is two dollars ; and often one cannot go at all in 
the day-time on account of the heavy seji: the 
morning is the common time for passing. 

It may perhaps not be impertinent to observe 
here, that the people of Mokha do not drink 
coffee made from the berry, but from the husk, 
as is mentioned by Niebuhr in his travels to 
Arabia. 1 was informed that they consider that 
made from the berry, heating and unwholesome: 
whatever the reason may be, the traveller may 
expect to drink the worst coffee at this place 
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go renowned for it, that he ever tasted in his 
life. 

From Mokha, to latitude 22" north, he may 
expect a continuance of fair winds and agreeable 
sailing; but at this part the northerly winds, 
which almost always blow in the upper half of 
the Red Sea, are generally met with: and he 
will experience more difficulty and bad weather 
in the remaining four degrees to Kosseer, than 
in the rest of the voyage. If he does not find 
northerly winds about this latitude, he is very 
lucky., Constant squalls, and a short chopping 
sea, which any wind beyond a gentle breeze 
puts up, raw and dull weather, and frequently 
rain, are the common accompaniments to Kos¬ 
seer. 

The town of Kosseer, in latitude 26.8 north, 
and longitude 34.15 east, is with great difficulty 
seen by ships approaching it. The houses, 
built of brown mud bricks, being of the same 
colour as the barren hills, which immediately 
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back the town, and extend a long way north and 
south, are not to be perceived till a ship comes 
almost directly off the place. There is but one 
white object—a small cupola, which can be con¬ 
sidered as a mark. Ships lie about half a mile 
off in good anchorage, but which will only hold 
four or five ships in safety. The landing-place 
is good, in smooth water. A great number of 
dhows are found lying in the roads close to the 
town at this season. The place is governed by 
a Turk, appointed by the Pasha of Egypt. It 
is the great depOt for corn and other grain, 
whicli is conveyed hence in dhows to Judda and 
other ports of the Red Sea. It is, in short, the 
point of connexion between Egypt and all 
countries east of it. On landing, he will be 
conducted to the caravansary, an up-stairs build¬ 
ing, with a number of small rooms ranged round 
a court yard, where he may make himself suffi¬ 
ciently comfortable for two or three days. As 
there is nothing whatever to see in the place, 
and the country dround is a desert without a 
blade of verdure or a shrub, he may set about 
preparing things for his march. He will meet 
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with none of that insult experienced at Mokha, 
but, on the contrary, the greatest attention and 
politeness from the governor downwards. He 
should wait upon the governor as soon as possi¬ 
ble after his arrival, having previously sent his 
sen'ant to inquire what time would be agreeable, 
and on informing him of the number of camels 
required, every assistance will be given in fur¬ 
nishing them as speedily as possible. He may 
then have them brought into the court of the 
caravansary, and arrange the loads at his leisure. 
I should recommend him not to hurry in leaving 
Kossecr, but take time enough to have things 
properly arranged, which he may well do in two, 
or at most three days. 




length 3 feet, 
heighth 15 inch, 
width 15 inch. 


The camel saddle is of this shape and dimen¬ 
sions, made of stretched leather and padded : 
but the padding is not sufficient without another 
to put over it. It is made to carry two, and he can 
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pul his saddle bag on the hinder seat; it will cost 
about five dollars. With this contrivance, and a 
camel tolerably easy, he may ride the whole dis¬ 
tance with the greatest ease. The canteen and 
the box of provisions for the desert, and the tent, 
will load one camel ; and his clothes, supposing 
him to have two bullock trunks of them, and bed, 
another: the supplies for Egypt will load two 
more ; his ser\’ant and baggage a fifth ; one for 
his own riding, and one for fowls, charcoal, &c. 
from Kosseer, will make up seven. This num¬ 
ber he will be able to manage without trouble. 
The regular price of a camel across tbe^desert 
to the Nile is one dollar ; but English travellers 
arriving from India arc furnished with as many 
camels as they require, free of any expense, by 
order of government. He may rely on finding 
hundreds of camels; therefore needs be under 
no apprehension on that score. 

The coins of Eg^pt are groosh and paras: 
40 paras = 1 groosh, and the dollar or crown ex¬ 
changes at a fixed rate for 15 groosh. Reckon¬ 
ing the dollar, therefore, at 3s., a groosh is eqtial 
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to 4(1. He has nothing to pay for the use of the 
caravansary. The remaining camels of the 
caravan, of which he takes part, go back at the 
same time: he does not march with his own 
camels only ; and tlie whole are under charge of 
the chief of the caravan, who is answerable for 
his safe conduct to the Nile. There is not a 
man to each camel, but one to four or five. He 
will get no assistance in pitching tents or any 
thing else from the camel men, on arriving at 
the halting ground, as they have enough to do to 
look after their camels and themselves. It is 
therefore well before leaving Kosseer, to engage 
some Arab, either of the caravan, or who wishes 
to pass over, to pitch tlie tent, fetch and caiTy, 
and assist in any work he may want done on the 
march ; for his own servant will always have 
enough to do in preparing meals. He will find 
it a great assistance and saving of trouble to 
himself, and almost any Arab will be glad to go 
for a dollar or two, and the remnant of the table; 
and a glass of brandy a day will put him into the 
best humour possible. They are all very fond 
of brandy, and thankful for all that can be spared 
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from the provisions. The camels are perfectly 
docile, and may be guided by a string. The 
journey takes six or seven days, to do it with 
ease, and there is no occasion to hurry. He 
needs not fear being robbed on the road or in 
any way molested. The camels of the caravan 
travel at the rale,of two miles and three quarters 
an hour, but the traveller may go on before at a 
quicker pace, and wait til! it arrives : he cannot 
stop behind the caravan. There is no possibility 
of missing the road except in two places, and at 
these he may await the caravan. More than 
three-fourths of the road lies in a valley^ with 
steep, barren hills <)n either side, so that he has 
but one way to go. 

The whole length of the desert is about one 
hundred and twenty miles; and if he marches 
twenty miles a-day, he will finish it in six days, 
and have on the seventh a short march from the 
borders of cultivation to Keenu, on the banks 
of the Nile. Starting after breakfast, at eight’ 
o’clock, and halting at five p.m. he will easily 
accomplish this distance, stoppages included, and 
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this allows him time to eat regular meals, and to 
pitch tents every evening, and have a good 
night’s sleep. I say stoppages, for when any 
person stops for a needful purpose, the whole 
caravan halts—it never separates. The first 
stage will then be Bydu or Inglesy wells.—2d. 
Two choaked-up wells, called Uddudlas.—.9d. 
Pasha’s well.—4th. Any place about half-way 
between that and the wells of Lugadeeuh.—5tb. 
Lugadeeuh wells.—6th. The village of Berum- 
bur, on the borders of cultivation.—7th. A morn¬ 
ing’s march to Keenu. 

On leaving Kosseer, the ispad is level, hard, 
and stony, with a gentle rise, and from one hun¬ 
dred to two hundred yards broad, running be¬ 
tween ranges of low hilts, and appears like the 
dry bed of a river. About five or six miles from 
Kosseer is a well called Umbuwaji, whose water 
is too brackish to drink. At Bydu the water is 
also very brackish. From Bydu to Uddudlas 
the road continues to run >.through the same 
barren hills, sometimes narrower and sometimes 
broader, but always hard, and generally covered 
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with sharp, loose stones. At Uddudlas are two 
blocked-up wells, which did afford drinkable, 
though not good water. At Pasha’s well is an 
excellent halting-place, and a very fine deep well, 
producing abundance of water, which is very 
drinkable, though slightly brackish. This is the 
half-way house of the desert. The camels 
should be watered here, and the keg for cooking 
replenished. Some Arabs are generally found 
encamped here, froni whom may be procured 
camel’s milk, dales, and a few other things. 
Several caravans are also met on the road every 
day on their way to Kosseer, which have fre¬ 
quently water melons, lettuce, and other vege¬ 
tables to dispose of, for a trifling sum. From 
this place the road continues much the same as 
before, but the hills begin to open, and at the 
next halting-place the valley is nearly termi¬ 
nated. 

Soon after the commencement of the fifth 
march, the road emerges from the hills, and passe? 
over a level, sandy plain, the rest of the way. 
About this place is first seen the phenomenon of 
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the mirage. Deer are also occasionally seen, 
but in small numbers. The road in some places 
is hard and smooth, but in others the sand is 
looseanddeep, making walkingon foot impossible. 
At Lugadeeuh are several wells, with abundance 
of water, which, though drinkable, is not so good 
as that at Pasha’s well. Soon after quitting 
Lugadeeuh, the traveller sees in the horizon a 
long, level range of mountains, called the Moo- 
kuttum, at the east foot of which the Nile runs; 
and not long after are discerned the green fields 
of Egypt. The road lies chiefly through heavy 
sand to Berumbur, a village on the borders of 
cultivation, which is here marked with a line very 
distinct indeed. On one side is seen nothinar but 
a dreary, endless desert, and on the other the 
richest verdure the world can show. During this 
day’s march are seen here and there a few shrubs. 
The only animals found in the desert are a few 
wild pigeons, crows here and there, and swarms 
of flies. At Berumbur there is plenty of milk, 
fresh cheese, butter, vegetables, &c. to be had. 


It may be proper here to observe, that some 
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travellers have struck off from Lugadeeuh to 
Luxoor, one of the villages included in the ruins 
of Thebes, and situated on the east bank of the 
Nile. This is a plan I recommend the traveller 
not to follow ; as although it may appear the 
nearest, he is likely to find it longest and most 
troublesome. No boats for proceeding down the 
N ile are to be procured at Luxoor, a miserable, 
poor place; and he must either wait there till one 
can be sent him from Keenu (in which case he 
has n(> power of making a choice) or he must go 
thence to Keenu by land, which is troublesome. 

Besides, there is no house at Luxoor in which he 

« 

can put up, and he must consequently live in his 
tent, which is always too hot or too cold. The 
better way is to go to Keenu first, procure a good 
boat, called a kanjuh, to take him to Cairo, and 
ilten, if he is desirous of visiting the ruins of this 
celebrated place, he can go up in his boat, with 
all his baggage, and live in it while there. Besides, 
as the ruins are on both sides of the river, this 
gives him a facility,of moving from one to the * 
other as he pleases. For information respecting 
these ruins, and the antiquities of Egypt in 
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general, the traveller should consult the notes to 
“ Ranieses,” nhich refer t(> evers book treating 
on the subject, and which are written in a strain 
of enthusiasm sufficient to satisfy their wannest 
admirer. The villages of Karnak and Lu.voor <iu 
the east side, and of Medinet Hab<*o and (ioornoo 
on the west side of the river, —all included in the 
circumference of ancient Thebes,—are of the 
very poorest class. Kcenu is a lai’ge town, very 
populous, well supplied with provisions, and 
carries on a large trade,—it being the depot (»f 
all the grain of Egypt tliat goes to the Red Sea ; 
it is in fact the present emporium <tf Eastern 
commerce. On arriving liere he may put up in 
a caravansary, until he meet with a boat to suit 
him, oris provided with some house by the (Jo- 
vernor, on whom he should wait as soon as he 
can. He is generally a man of considerable rank. 

It may be mentioned here, once for all, tiial 
throughout Egypt he will meet with great atten¬ 
tion and civility, and frequently real kindness, 
from people commanding, and from other respec¬ 
table Turks who are employed by (lovernmerit. 
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Governors, of whatever rank, should always be 
called Ilf > 11 , and the interpreter taken. The 
etiquette is, to serve coffee and pipes, and after 
a short conversation, the visitor departs. Upon 
making known any wants to them, they are 
always ready to afford what assistance is in their 
power. At this place he may enjoy the luxury 
of a Turkish bath, which will be found very 
refreshing after the Journey. To the west of 
the town are six large manufactories, well worthy 
of attention. There is also a barrack for Turkish 
soldiers. The town, as all the towns of Egypt 
are, is a collection of narrow, dirty laneSj with 
lofty, ill-built houses. The kind of boat wanted 
to proceed down the Nile is called a kanjuh, a 
long boat, with a cabin above deck in the after 
part, which is not high enough to allow a person 
to stand or to sit in a chair. Theyhave generally 
from 10 to 12 rowers; for as the northerly winds 
always prevail in Egypt, boats row down and 
sail up the river. The proper price to Cairo 
for a moderate sized boat, sufficient to hold two * 
persons, and having a small cabin behind the 
other, is thirty dollars. Care should be taken 

D 
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to have the cabin thoroughly washed and scrubbed 
before going into it, as all the boats are very 
dirty. In spite of every precaution, bugs, fleas, 
and lice abound in such prodigious numbers, that 
no real cleanliness can be expected. 

Egypt is the land of vermin : one would be 
led to think that the plagues of old had not yet 
been removed. No stores need be laid in for 
going down the Nile, as a person can procure 
all the common supplies of the table fresh every 
day at any village on the banks,—such as bread, 
butter, fresh cheese, fowls, eggs, &c. The Nile 
water is too well known for its excellence to 
require any notice. Fine honey and delicious 
Mecca dates, preserved in skins, are to be ob¬ 
tained at Keenu. In Upper Egypt the average 
price of a sheep is from one to one and a 
half dollar ; fowls, one to one and a half groosh; 
eggs, eighty for a groosh; milk^ eggs, bread, 
butter, and fresh cheese will not cost more than 
three groosh a day. Pork ds not eaten, as the 
pigs of Egypt perform the same functions as those 
in India. Pigeons abound in every village, and 
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are to be had for a trifle. The oil used for 
burning is either castor or mustard, but wax 
candles will be found much more convenient. 
He should buy some at Keenu, as they are only 
to be met with in the large towns down the Nile. 

Ten or twelve days is the common time for a 
passage from Keenu to Cairo: this allows a person 
to stop and see all the principal places and manu¬ 
factories. With the exception of these latter, 
there is little to be seen, the country having the 
same unvaried features throughout; the river 
flowing through a level bed of the richest (^tiva- 
tion, which extends from one to three or four 
miles on either bank, and which has beyond it 
two ranges of barren mountains, which continue 
till near Cairo. In some places the mountains 
descend into the river, and in others there is only 
a narrow strip of cultivated land between them 
and the stream. The almost total absence of 
wood, and the undeviating flatness of the land, 
preclude any pretensions to picturesque beauty ; 
but those who delight in seeing fertility—a land 
of fatness—a land flowing with milk and honey. 
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may here find abundant source of gratification. 
Theprincipal townsare KeeMu,,Jeeiji^ Ukhmeem, 
Sioot, the capital of Upper Egypt, and residence 
of the Governor-General, Muinfuloot, Sumuloot, 
and Benisooef. The villages in general are poor 
and dirty, and built on an artificial mound of 
earth, to preserve them from the overflowing 
of the river. The liabiUUions are chiefly mud 
huts. 

Prom the filthy practice of throwing all the 
dirt and filth of the village close outside the 
houset., a heap of loose dust accumulates, and is 
blown about by every wind. To this in a great 
measure may be attributed the diseases of the eye, 
which are so universal in Egypt. Besides this, 
whenever the wind is strong the sand of the desert 
is blown over, which, with the dust of the villages 
and dry lands, fills the atmosphere with a fine, 
impalpable powder, covering every thing. The 
traveller is strongly recommended to wash his 
eyes frequently in passing through Egypt, parti¬ 
cularly if they are weak. Cleanliness and cold 
aiusion g-o far to prevent any complaint. 
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With all the facilities of ablution afforded to 
the Arabs, they are nevertheless dirty in the 
extreme. At Jeerji are good baths and a good 
market; alsotvromanufactoriesforcottonspinning. 
The [)rice of a bath is two groosh; coffee and 
sherbet arc paid for extra. Ukhmeem has also 
a good market and baths, Sioot is a large town, 
with a good market, baths, and a large cotton 
spinning manufactory. The Governor-General 
of 11 pper Egypt resides here. The men employed 
at tlie manufactories are paid one groosh a day ; 
the boys half a groosh The wages are the same 
in all the manufactories for cotton and wool 
througliout Egypt INTumfuloot and Sumuloot 
are both good towns, containing many decent 
houses, and having baths and well-supplied 
markets. The latter especially has several good 
shops, where sundry European articles are to be 
met with. Benisooef is the last town of any 
consequence before reaching Cairo. Here are 
cotton and woollen manufactories, and baths. 
Shortly after leaving this place, the traveller 
discerns the pyramids of Dashoor. 
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As he advances towards the capital, he finds 
provisions dearer. Eg'gs, which were eighty a 
groosh at Luxoor, at Sioot decrease to sixty, and 
at Cairo to forty. This is not to be taken as tlie 
price of every year, but may perhaps be con¬ 
sidered as a tolerable average. He should 
manage to enter Cairo in the morning early, as 
if he enter after mid-day, there will hardly be 
time enough to remove to an hotel ; and should 
he remain in the boat all night, he stands a chance 
of being robbed,—at all events he will get but 
little rest, from the confusion caused by the 
number of boats. The boat should be brought 
to as near the custom-house as possible, 
for all the baggage must pass muster there. 
From this to the Frank quarter is about a mile 
and a half; asses or camels are always to be 
found ready to convey any thing. It is hard to 
advise a person where to fix his quarters. The 
hotels, as they are called, are far worse than a 
common pot-house in England, and for the 
country very expensive. Englishmen generally 
go to Monnaie's, novv kept by a man named 
Barbarossa, which perhaps deserves the prefe- 
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rcnce, as best of the bad ; but even this is 
extrenieiv liltliy, and the attendance bad, and 
the cornpjuiy that frequents the table d’hdte of 
the lowest description. The daily charge for a 
room is half a dollar, and dinner at the table 
d’liote five groosh, but at the unseasonable 
hour of twelve, a time of day for dinner to 
which no Englishman can conform. This is the 
only public meal, and if dinner is had in one’s 
private apartment they charge twice as much ; 
and there is breakfast to pay for besides. More¬ 
over, his servant will cost him nearly as much a 
day as himself. A person that goes there will 
find himself so uncomfortable and so cfieated, 
that f cannot but recommend him not to go at 
all, but to pursue quite a different plan, by which 
he will be much more his own master, and live 
infinitely cheaper and better. If he does not 
intend to stay longer than a fortnight,-—a time 
quite inadequate to acquire any real knowledge 
of this immense city, and of the manners of its 
inhabitants,—let him hire a good, roomy kanjuh 
to live in, and remove it out of the crowd of 
boats a short way beyond the custom-house. 



Avhere he may be quiet enough, ami yet equally 
near the principal parts of the ci(y. lie may 
take it either by the day or week; it will probably 
stand him in half a dollar a day, ami he can hire 
a man or two to take care of it and watch. His 
domestic economy will then go on (he same as 
when on his passage down. He can have 
whatever company he pleases on board, keep his 
own hours, and be perfectly at liberty. If he 
intends to stay a month or more, the better way 
is to hire a house by the month: he w ill not be 
able to get one for a less period. A very good 
house in a central part may be had for ten 
dollars a month, unfurnished of course ; and 
should he require another servant or two, he 
may get as many Arabs as he wants for four 
dollars a month, and food and lodging in the 
house. These he may make very useful under 
his own man ; one extra servant would be quite 
sufficient for cooking and every thing. A head 
servant is very difficult to procure, indeed hardly 
to be had at all by a mere passenger, as all the 
upper servants of the Turks are Greek slaves, 
purchased at a high price, and who do not talk 



any langua:^e known to an Englishman. No 
female servants are to be had for hire; if.he 
wants then; he must purchase Greek slaves, of 
whom a (h cent one costs from seventy to one 
hundred dollars. 

Durin*^ ! he winter season there are no mus- 
quitoes in a place that is kept clean, not even on 
the river. Asses are universally used here for 
riding, and are remarkably fine : the hire is four 
to five groosh a day. It is better on the whole 
to adopt the Turkish costume in Cairo, as it ena¬ 
bles a person to go about unobserved : indeed, 
there are some jdaces that he cannot go to in a 
Frank dress. It is superfluous to olFer any de¬ 
scription of a city of which so much has been said 
by travellers: it is a collection of dirty unpaved 
narrow lanes, generally from two to three yards 
broad, with lofty houses, so that the sun’s rays 
nevei- fall on the ground in half the streets. So 
intricate are the windings of these passages, that 
it is impossible for a^person even after a consider- • 
able residence to find his way about the city. 
Some are entirely inhabited by people of the 
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same profession or trade, as th<j blacksmith’s 
street, the harness-makers, carpenters, cushion- 
makers, and others; especially the tailors, or 
Turkish bazaar; one of the places most worthy 
of notice. Here are to be seen mean narrow 
streets, filled w'ith nothing- but (he most gor¬ 
geous apparel, exposed for sale in paltry little 
shops: the extremes of splendor and poverty 
united. I should recommend him before he com¬ 
mences visiting the remarkable }»laces, to go to 
the top of the citadel, whence he will have a 
noble view of the city and the surrounding coun¬ 
try, and by taking any intelligent Arab with him, 
* 

he will obtain a general idea of the bearings of 
different quarters. In his way up to the citadel 
he passes through the street of the Mumlooks, 
well known as the scene of their murder and ex¬ 
tirpation in Egypt: it no longer, however, exists 
in the same state. The mosques are very nu¬ 
merous, and some of them handsome: but a per¬ 
son in a Prank dress is not allowed to enter. The 
arsenal, the cotton, woollen, broad-cloth, and 
turning manufactories, the printing and lithogra¬ 
phic presses, particularly the latter, where he will 
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cuted cntir‘ly by Turks and Arabs, are all well 
worthy of ■ le stranger’s attention. 

The interior of the new palace in the citadel 
is extremely magnificent, but to see the whole of 
this happened to be the lot of those few only who 
were there when it was near its completion, and 
before the Pasha had taken up his residence in 
it. When the traveller waits upon the Pasha, 
he will of course have a sight of some of tlie 
state rooms, but the penetralia of the harem and 
the baths, and private apartments, would be inac- 
cessible after they had once been inhabited. 
The noble and perfect proportion of the state 
rooms cannot fail to strike the most indifferent 
observer. 

The camp where the newly organized array is, 
lies about twelve miles north-east of the city, in 
the desert. Of all things a person should not 
niiss paying a visit there. There is only a» 
miserable pot-house to put up at, and therefore 
he should, if possible, procure letters of intro- 
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duction to some of the French officers of the 
corps of instruction ; unless he can obtain an 
invitation from a Turkish officer. Four or five 
days should be spent there, and he ought to be 
present at the artillery practice. Three legions 
of four thousand men each, and three battalions 
of artillery, each eight hundred men, are at pre¬ 
sent in the camp. The men and officers live 
entirely in tents, which extend a distance of 
several miles. The French instructors reside 
in houses. Here is a large, regular, and well- 
planned military hospital for fifteen hundred men, 
under the direction of a French physician-ge- 

4 

neral, and French surgeons ; .with separate wards 
for the different classes of diseases; baths and 
every other convenience, all maintained in the 
greatest possible order and cleanliness. Attached 
to the hospital is a school of medicine for one 
hundred pupils, who are previously instructed in 
the French language in a school for that purpose, 
also within the walls of the hospital. There is 
' also a school of engineers in the camp, under the 
superintendance of M. Planai, aid-de-camp to 
Osman Bey, the major-general. The specimens 
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of military drawing and plans of fortifications, 
which an introduction to that gentleman would 
procure the visitor an opportunity of seeing, are, 
considering the short time of instruction, as¬ 
tonishing, and reflect the highest credit on M. 
Planat’s assiduity and talents. The uniform of 
the troops is a close vest, Turkish trowsers and 
stockings, and a turboosli, or skull cap, all of a 
very coarse cloth, manufactured in Cairo, of a 
dingy red colour, and slippers. The colour of 
the officers’ uniform varies according to their 
rank; those of the highest class have jackets 
splendidly embroidered, with a crescent of dia¬ 
monds on the left breast. On the whole the 
camp is a great treat to all those who take an in¬ 
terest in the moral or political state of nations. 

About three miles north of the city, on the 
east bank of the river, is a country harem of the 
Pasha, called Shiibra, which has a large garden 
beautifully laid out, and abounding with Euro¬ 
pean fruit trees. la the garden is a large marble * 
bath, about seventy yards long and fifty broad, 
surrounded by lattice work, with numerous jets 
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d’eau. The garden and the bath may be viewed 
by obtaining an order™ 

When the traveller wishes to leave Cairo, he 
can procure a kanjuh to Alexandria for about six 
or eight dollars. As nearly half of the way lies 
through a desert, there is even less worthy 
observation than during his progress down to 
Cairo. The average time is three days. The 
principal town is Poo, near the mouth of the 
canal, which has manufactories. 

The accommodations at Alexandria are fully 
as bad as at Cairo, notwithstanding it is so much 
frequented by Franks. They are, however, 
likely to be much better shortly, as the Pasha has 
built a range of houses which are to be let solely 
to Pranks, and are superior to any other houses 
in the place. There is no inducement whatever 
to make any stay in Alexandria, as there is no¬ 
thing worth particular notice. It is entirely a 
‘commercial town, and from its situation in a 
desert, provisions are of course dearer than at 
Cairo. Rain is also common here, and after a 
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shower the streets are ankle deep in mud and 
filth. It is neither a thorough Turkish town nor 
a Prank, but a mixture of all that is bad in both ; 
a point of junction between Egypt and Europe. 
The Prank inhabitants too are of the very lowest 
description; the scum of all the villains of the 
Mediterranean, who have been obliged to fly 
their countries. Altogether it is one of the most 
vile, dismal, dirty places that can be met with, 
and the sooner a person can get out of it the 
better.. 

English vessels are always to be met^ witli 
at the end of Pebruary, when it is supposed 
he will be at Alexandria, bound to England and 
Malta; as well as Italian and Prench vessels, 
bound to Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, the 
most frequented quarantine ports. But after a 
few observations which 1 shall annex on the 
subject of the plague and quarantine, 1 can 
scarcely imagine that a person, whether desirous 
of expedition or in pursuit only of pleasure, will* 
pursue any other course than that of going direct 
by sea from Alexandria to England. This plan 
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will be found the most speedy, cheapest, and 
least troublesome; and although the English 
vessels to be met with are all of the worst sort, 
chiefly brigs, and commanded by very low-life 
men, they are still to be preferred to the Italian 
or French. None of them (English or foreign) 
have cabins; they are all dirty, and the fare in¬ 
different. To ensure any degree of comfort, 
the passenger should have a private cabin parted 
off from the public room, and lay in his own 
wine, and some other necessaries for the voyage. 
A cabin will, of course, much increase the ex- 
pence^ but it will be money well laid out, as he 
will find himself exceedingly uncomfortable with¬ 
out it. Including that, the passage money ought 
not to exceed one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
the time will be about six weeks. On his arrival 
in England, he will have to perform a quarantine 
of fifteen days at all events. No difference is^ 
made between clean and foul bills of health. 
But surely it is better to endure the imprison¬ 
ment in one’s native land, than to be subjected to 
all the insults and impositions of foreigners. 
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But if, in spite of all that can be urged against 
a continental quarantine, he is determined to 
make a tour in Italy, while on his way to England, 
Malta must be the first place of his destination; 
and after performing quarantine there, he must 
sail either for Messina, whence he may coast 
in a boat to Naples; or for Naples direct in any 
ship he can get. Or, if he wishes either to see 
the north of Italy only, or to travel through 
Switzerland, he may sail from Malta to Leghorn 
in the first case, or to Genoa in the second ; and 
thence proceed by the route of Milan and the 
Simplon, or by that of Turin and Savo^, into 
Prance. Or, thirdly, if he wishes to (ravel only 
through France, he may sail from Malta to 
Marseilles, and run thniugh the country with 
every facility, without being incessantly troubled 
with difference of language, changes of money, 
examination of passports and baggage, and the 
want of roads and coaches, &c. 
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PLAGUE AND QUARANTINE. 

The plague does not make its appearance in 
Egypt every year: intervals of several years may 
occur without any plague being known. When 
it does appear^ it never commences before the 
end of February or beginning of March, and 
terminates invariably in the middle of June. It 
is very well known that this disease is not infec¬ 
tious but contagious; but it is not so generally 
known that it is not necesmrily contagious, and 
moreover, that it is in most cases curable. It is 
not my intention, however, to enter into any 
discussion about the plague, but merely to say 
so much as may be requisite for the traveller’s 
arrangements. It seems to me that a person 
may, with common precaution, travel through 
Egypt even during the raging of the plague. It 

t 

does not extend to Upper Egypt, but is confined 
to Cairo and Alexandria. It would of course 
prevent him seeing much of the capital, which is 
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the chief point of attraction, and it is therefore 
advisable at all events to be in Alexandria ready 
to sail, before the usual period of the plague. 

Bui with regard to the quarantine, under the 
new regulations, which are as unjust as they are 
foolish, it makes no difl’erence whether a person 
leaves Egypt when the plague is there or not: 
wliether he leaves with a foul or a clean bill of 
health, he has a full quarantine, or forty days’ 
confinement to endure, in whatever port he 
arrives. The absurdity of this rule is too mani¬ 
fest to need any remark. 

In 1827, when there had been no plague 
known for three years, and there was no symp¬ 
tom of it at the time the ship left the harbour of 
Alexandria, and consequently no possibility of 
communicating a disease which did not exist, 
people were obliged to perform the same qua¬ 
rantine they would have had, if they had abso¬ 
lutely been attacked by it. And let not the tra¬ 
veller be induced to think that the period may be 
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lessened on his representing- the case to the au¬ 
thorities of the port at which he arrives : the 
reffulations are more strict than ever—there is no 

O 

HOPE of reprieve. Well may he exclaim in the 
language of Dante, when he enters his prison 
doors— 


.lasciate ogni speran/.a, 

Voi che entrate 


Such is the want of all due provision and ac¬ 
commodation, not only as far as regards comfort, 
but even health, there being no medical attend¬ 
ant in the lazaretto—such the bad state of the 
rooms in point of cleanliness, repairs, and warmth 
—and such the gross imposition as to expences, 
(for a person is entirely at the mercy of others 
for his daily food)—and such the loneliness of his 
abode (for unless he enters at the same time with 
others, it is in fact a solitary imprisonment) that 
1 can conceive no person aware of it, subjecting 
himself voluntarily to such a confinement, where 
he must linger out a dreary period of forty days. 
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It is one of those modern systems of oppression 
and opposition to freedom, as disgraceful as it is 
absurd. 

For his own sake, then, I hope my former ad¬ 
vice to the traveller by this route, to proceed 
direct from Alexandria to England, will be 
taken : 1 feel confident it will not be repented. 
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COMPUTATION OF TIME. 


Days. 


Prom Bombay t.u Mokha ... 14 

At Mokha . 3 

Prom Mokha to Kosseer. 21 

At Kosseer. 3 

From Kosscor to tlio Nile . 7 

A.t Keoiiu and the mins of Thel)cs, &c. 10 

From Keenu to Cairo .. 12 

At Cairn. 30 

From Cairn to Alexandria. 3 

> 

At Alexandria, waiting a iihi(i. * 

From Alexandria to Kngiand .. 40 

Total. 143 


Or about live months. Leaving Bombay in the middle of 
November, he arrives at Alexandria the latter end of February, 
before the plague season, and in England the middle of April, 
and is at liberty in May. 

* As merchaat vessels do not leave Alexandria without convoy, in 
consequence of the Greek war, it is impossible to state the time he may 
he detained for a ship: otherwise ten or twelve days may be reckoned as 
ample to meet with a passage to England. 
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RECAPITULATION OF NECESSARIES. 


A rowty, carpet, pegs, and mallet. 

A (’amel saddle, to be got at Kosseer. 

A pad for ditto : a girth and pair of stirrups. 

A saddle-bag and liolsters. 

A shugnl and bottle case, and a water keg. 

A camp table and stool; medicine; a .stable lantern; a 
broad'brimnied hat and veil; spare string and cord; a neres- 
.sarv stool; wax candles. 

.4 canteen and a <-i>rre.sp<mding box for provisions in the 
desert. 

3 dozen of claret .\ 

*2 dozen of Madeira .f 

V to he parked in two rase.s. 

3 dozen beer.i 

I dozen of brandy. I 

Tea, two pounds; coffee to be had at Mokha; chocolate, 
twelve cakes; cheeses, two ; sugar candy, five pounds; curry 
powder, one pot; articles for the cruet; and such liquor as 
may be required in the desert. 

.411 small loose articles to be avoided. 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES. 


l)olIa.r!i. 

Supplies at Bombay—at most . 150 

An Arabic servant. 125 

Expences at Moklia and Kossecr .. 20 

A kanjuik down tlie Nile . .30 

Provisions, an extra servant, and sundry other ex- 
pences during; the passanje down—at most .... 50 

House or kanjuh hire for a month in (lairo, at ten 

dollars per month, provisions, and other expences 100 

Kanjuh to Alexandria . 7 

Ten days residence there. 30 

Passage, with board, and a private cabin to Eng¬ 
land . 1.50 

Private supplies for ditto . 50 


712 
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The follomng is a Memorandum of the Expences of one out 
of a Party of three, who smne Years ago took up a Ship 
from Bombay to Kosseer, to perform this Route. 


Dollars. 

One-tliird pa.ssage from Bombay to Kosseer .. 416 

One-third cost, of siipjdies . 297 

A servant from Bombay to Cairo ... 70 

Purchases at Mokha and Kosseer . 23 

Camel hire Irom Kosseer to Luxoor (6 days) at one 

dollar a camel. 7 

Half' hire of a kanjidi front Keenii to Cairo (at 

wdiich place arrived on the 8lh January). 30 

One-third hire of a boat to Alexandria... 6 

Share of supplies.... 20 

Present to Mr. Sidt’s interjireter. 5 

One-third expences at Alexandria, including boat 

and donkey hire . 13 

Passage and board from Alexandria to Malta, (from 

January 25 to February 11) . 36 

Supplies in the Lazaretto of Malta . 59 

Expences of the Lazaretto 13 


Total expences till clear of the Lazaretto.... 995 
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COPY OF A CLEAN PASSPORT. 


Noi John Barker, Esq. per sna Maestat Britannica, Console in 
Alessandria, e della Costa d’Egitto, &c. 

Parteiido da questa Citt4 e Porto per transferirsi a 
con Basiiniento di Bandiera il Sig” A, B. 

Lo accompagnamo col presente Nostro Passaporto pregando 
e ricercando chiiinqne pud appartenere di lasciarlo liberamente 
transitare, e di prestargli ogni assistenza e protezione in questo 
.suo viaggio sicuri della Nostra corrispondenaa in simiii ed altri 
incoiitri: 

In quanto alia pnbblica Salute si dieliiara qiialmente in 
questa citta e luoghi cireonvicini godcsi Salute esenti da qua- 
Innque sospctto di mal contagioso. 

In f'ede di chc si rilascia il presente sottoscritto di Nostro 
proprio pugno, corroborate del solito Consolare Sigillo, e con- 
trassegnato dal Cancelliere di questo Ufficio. 

Date da Alessandria d’Egitto li- 

Registrato alibro. No. — 


(L. s.) 


C. D. 


JOHN BAHKEll. 



«. WILSON, PRINTER, 
SKINNER STREET, WNBON. 





HINTS. 


TO 

OVERLAND TRAVELLERS 


TRivKH Ens from either Presidency should make their ar- 
rani^erueuts to leave Bombay if pl>^sible in December, this 
win enatile them to reach Alexundrir in good time, so as t* 
ariivo 111 Sicily, Naples and Rome, before the season is too 
far advanced. Malta and Sicily should be quitted in all 
March; Naples by the middle oi' April, an! Rome is pot « 
desirable icjoar after the first ui May.—Gentlemen from the 
Sister Presidencies wh» may not have friends at B .mbay, 
are recommended to lime their arrival there acco'rdiiig to ih« 
departure of the Sieamer, so as to avoid a proiongeij resu 
(lence ill the Hotel, which is said to be both expensive and 
otherwise undesirable. 1 he want of a club Bimilar to that 
at Madias and Calcutta, is at present grievously felt by 
stranglers, and it is to be hoped that 'The United Service of 
the Three Presidencies will ere long establish so necessary 
an Instituiion at Bombay, which is likely to become the 
grand thoroughfare to and from all India. 

An Agent will of course be employed to secure a passaow 
beforehand : the regulated price in, the Company’s Steamers, 
iiRupteseigU hundred, vaA the Bombay Government have 
made .the following arrangements for the aceommodation-of 
Ladies and Children. 

• 

“ Three Cabihs shall be set apart for Ladies, one for each 
Presidency, the price Rupees 1600 for each Cabiii, which 
may be appropriated by the Subscriber. . 

lat. Litberfor a Lady alone or with an attendaht. 

2d. For a Lady and her Husband. 

3d-. For aiiady and two Children. 

• 4th. For two Ladies, the original Subscriber having tlie 



option of nominating her companion. 

ChiUiren under five years of age who may be extra to the 
complement of a Cabin, will be charged fur at the rate of 
2uo Rupees each; from 5 to 10 at llupees StOO; above that 
age at Rupees 4U0. 

The remaining accommodation will be distributed among 
the applicants as they stand on tiie list, whether tientiemen. 
Ladies, or Cliildren, the payments mate on account of La¬ 
dies or Children being refunded, should no Cabin accom¬ 
modation be available fur them. 


Whenever Cabins are engaged for children from one to 
four in number, the full rate for four. Rupees iCOO, shall be 
paid for such Cabin, whatever may be the age of the Chil. 
dren.” 


Should economy hovvever bo an object of importance, a 
passage may be procured for a much smaller sum in a sail¬ 
ing-vessel. A gentleman who recently arrived from Suez, 
paid hut £-11. 5s., fur his passage thence to iiombay, but in 
such case the traveller must be prepared to content himself 
with very inferior accommodation to that on board ilie Com- 
pa-ny s Steamers. The Emiljf is we understand a delightful 
little vessel for her size, and possesses superior accominuda- 
^on for six passengers, the number for which she has been 
fitted up recently. 


Although travelling through Egypt is now perfectly safe, 
and comparatively easy, yet some time must necessarily elapse 
before a Stranger, particularly a Lady, accustomed to every 
luxury procurable for money, (where every luxury may be 
reby procured) caa avoid feelina some discomfort, fo which 

iiabTtr" 

Agency is calculated in a peculiar degree 
to obviate this, and save the overland Traveller*^ much tro^le 
nd aimoyance; and as that gentleman now holds an official 
situation under the British Government, and possLerS- 
• in a Firmaun from the. Viceroy hfm. 

self, for facilitaung the undertaking, both in Eevot and at 
port, of the Red Sea; every Traveller soSsabo:! 
Dlov W* comfort is recommended to em- 

S! « Agency which is now in full operation 

for the conveyance ot passsugers. and transmission of parcels" 

Mr. Waghorn engages to aflford every assistance in provid- 



ing passengers with the necessary means of comfoitable and 
expeditions conveyance through Egypt on the following 
terms—viz.: Travellers proceeding to England are ex))ect- 
cti to deposit with his Agents in India the snm of one hun¬ 
dred rupees, if going by the Suez route; or two hundred if 
by that of Kossier. Parties coming out to India must in 
like manner deposit the sum of £b, with Mr. Waghorn's A- 
gents in London, Messrs.' Smith, Elder and Co. The above 
moderate payment, guar.mtees transiiihsioii at Mr. Waghorn's 
expence from any port oil the tied Sea, at which Passengers 
may land, to Alexaiidiia; and ensures them the must rapid, 
dispatch therefrom either by way of France, or the English 
^tcam line. To prevent di-appuintineut however timely no¬ 
tice must be given through Mr. Waghorn’s Agents, Mr. 
McCalliim of Bomba'., specifying the time of leaving India, 
and all necessary particulars ; when every arrangement will 
be made in regard lo servunis, carriage, &c., by Mr. Wag- 
horn’s Agents at the named port of debarkation. 

The French Government Steamers will in February next 
commence plying between Marseilles and Alexandria every 
ten days thus affording persons who may have protracted 
their stay in Egypt continual opportunities to proceed to 
England. . 

A traveller will of course regulate his preparations accord¬ 
ing to his resources, and when aware that there is little dif¬ 
ference between travelling through the desert, and raarrhing 
in India,he will experience no difficulty in making arrange¬ 
ments before liand. He should bear in mind that by the- 
Overland route the expence of a large slock of clothes, neces¬ 
sary on a long sea voyage is spared; moreover as he will find, 
it conducive to his comfort to be but little encumbered with 
baggage, every thing superfluous had better be left under the 
care ot Mr. W,ighorii’s Agent at the port where he may dis¬ 
embark on the Bed Sea; since such may be found of after 
use when returning to India. 

The climate of Egypt is so much cooler than that of India 
during tlie winter months, that an equal stock of wearing ap¬ 
parel would prove butandncumberaiice. For a lady, a cloth* 
or cachemere gown, with a long petticoat that can be thrown 
odor pat on, as she may be walking, or riding, is more conve¬ 
nient than a habit, .md the best travelling dress pnasiblc; a 
gentleman will find it advisable to take some warm clothing, 
as the change of temperature ,is striking to persons, who have 
been long resident in India. 



Mr<. Lushingion who crossed the drsert from Kossierto 
!^enneli with Mr. Elphinstone’s party appears neither to 
have suffered inconvenience or fatigue on the journey; the 
arrangements that she reconiinende may therefore be fairly 
taken as providing the maximum of comforts requisite for 
a lady traveller, whilst those of the other sex will be able to 
shape their arrangements according to their respective 
wants and habits. 

The traveller should remember that all arrangements, 
must be made in India, but he may take with him every com. 
fort, or convenience that he fancies j as any number of ca¬ 
mels can be procured either at Kossier or Suez at a very 
reasonable rate of hire; be shoni d however iirepare tlieir 
loads in this country, because a bit of rope is scarcely procur¬ 
able at Kossier or Suez. The trunks for his wearing appa¬ 
rel should be made in pairs, light, strong and well clamped, 
34 inches long by 16 in width and ^lodeep. Liquor should be 
carried in oblong boxes each capable of containing four do¬ 
zens, spcnred by padloiks; and all provided with ifuieelas 
and n I pcs; besides a box full of spare cotton rope, twine, 
gunny, needles fur nraking gunny bags, and a few common 
carpenter’s tools, sudi as a hammer, and nails, gimlet, hatch¬ 
et, &c. 

To travel with comfort across the desert, a family re¬ 
quires a sitting and a sleeping tent, with one for servants; 
these should be rather small than large, as more expeditious¬ 
ly pitched and easier carried. 

Asses are said to afford the best and pleasantest mode of 
crossing the desert; they are of a very superior breed in 
Egypt, both as regards size, ttcctness and capability of en¬ 
during fatigue even if ihe rider be a heavy weight, it is only 
necessary to provide one or two spare donkeys. A gentle¬ 
man should take bis saddle and bridle with him; as ought 
a lady, if accustomed lo riding; for the climate is £ne and 
so exhilarating, that the faiigue ol this exercise is inconsider¬ 
able. Tukt-i rowans, and Mohaffas may thus be dispensed 
with: the former is a kind of palanquin with- shafts equi¬ 
poised between two camels: the latter a sort of couch sluag 
<H« either side of the animal; with an°awning to keep off the 
sun. The motion of both these conveyances is sickening, 
and when the camels do not step together, that of the tukt- 
i’Towan, particularly painful. 

The best travelling cots are those on brass triangles, they 
should be . provided with blankets, and have baize enrtains 
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round the head, to exclude the piercing night air of the de¬ 
sert, which is fonnd distressing to ladies; but a common 
sea cot, on a folrliiig frame is an excellent substitute: and 
it sliould be fitted up with pockets, to contain loose articles 
such as writing materials, a change of linen, &c. 

All small packages should be avoided, as they are liable 
to be lost, ami it would be well to have every thing fitted 
into camel trunks in India—The camel loads should be so 
arranged, as to avoid unpacking more than may be absolute¬ 
ly necessary;—thus one pair ot tranks, might contain the 
table apparu>us, metal cooking utensils, and a small quantity 
of liquor; the latter to be replaced from the principal stock 
as it becomes expended. The traveller will of course propor¬ 
tion the quantity of bis supplies, both to bis means and lia- 
bits, always recollecting that after leaving Hotubay, he can- 
n -t recruit his stock till lie reaches Cairo, and if proceeding 
Tik Kossier he will probably require sufficient for forty days 
cunsuu,ption. beer, port, and slierry will be requisite for 
his own use, and as brandy is the must acceptable present 
that can he olfered to a Turk, or Arab, a few do/.en pints 
may therefore be added to the stock with advantage. 

A small medicine chest ought to form part of the baggage 
of every family ;'some «ax candles, oil, and common lanterns 
must not be omitted. As there is escellent shouting in many 
parts of Euypt, a gun with its appurtenances should form part 
of the baggtige of every gentleman of sporting propensities; 
and a light lined umbrella for each person, will be found 
useful. 

Sheep, fruit and eggs, are occasionally to be purchased in 
the desert, hut live fowls, with charcoal fur cook! eg, must 
be taken from Kossier or Suez, and a stock of salt beef, pork, 
humps,, cheese, &c., with some, portable soup, tea, sugar, 
candy, and potatoes should be laid in at Bombay. 

Water for drinking ought to be invariably carried in glass 
bottles, as it acquires a taste (or delicate palates fancy that 
it duds) from the leathern bottles of the country ; and the, 
water found at the Wells i* the desert is only fit for culinary 
purposes, and the cattle. Four ^bottles a day for each per¬ 
son is quite sufficient. 

N. B. A few dozens of spare corks should be included 
in the list of rcquisitics : as ought a small quantity of powder^ 
ed aliim, a quarter of an ounce of which thrown into seven 
gallons of tCafer, though ever so thick, will render it clear 
and wholesome in a couple of hours. ■ 



Servants are generally procurable at the Sea ports, anif 
their number should not be restricted, each individual ought 
to have one at least, besides two cooks for the party if it be 
n very large one. If none of these servants speak Arabic, 
an Interpreter should be taken from Kossier or Suez. The 
servants can easily be sent back on arriving at Cairo. 

Money for current travelling expences had better be tak¬ 
en in Sovereigns, together with a few dollars. There is no 
fixed rate of exchange in Kgypt for the generality of Europe, 
an coins, which .ire Valued by the ininiey eliangers who buy 
and sell on speculation. The names ol the Egyptian coins, 
with a table of their value, will be found in the appendix. 

Camels stronger than those of India are procurable in any 
number at Suez, or Kossier ; the ordinary iiire of each from 
Kosseir toKhenneh is a dollar and a half, but the road to Lu¬ 
xor being somewhat longer a trifling addition is expected: 
the drivers are paid separately by a small gratuity. The hire 
of camels from Suez to Cairo is now two and a half diillars 
each; the rate having probably been iiicivased since the steam 
navigation of the Red Sea opened the Suez road to so many 
European travellers. 

To one who has marched in India more specificially de¬ 
tailed insinicti ms as to camp equipage and arrangements, 
would be superfliioiis, 1 shall therefore conclude by putting 
the traveller on his guard against the dishonesty of his Egyp¬ 
tian attendants. 

As whether the traveller proceed in a steatner, or. sailing 
vessel, he will assuredly touch at some one of the Forts in 
the Red Sea, a sliaht sketch of those coasts may not be con¬ 
sidered superfluous—The first gliniftse caught of Arabia will 
probably be the high lands of Cape Morebat, or those of 
Kas Kartask, Bttgashoua, or* Maculla, which are between 
that point and Cafte Aden. The features of this cOast are ’ 
uniformly dark, rocky, wild and barren. Cape Aden is a 
Very lofty rock, on the top of which are several ruined tow¬ 
ers. The town is situated on a bay to the .gastward of* the 
Cape, but Back Bay to the westwt^rfl, is the best watering' 
place. This Hay is about six miles deep and as liiany in 
width. A range of rocks extend between the two bays near¬ 
ly as far south as the hill of Aden ; their tops are singularly 
broken into points, resembling Gothic spires; two of them 
are called the Asses cars, t-ape Anthony, not very high 
land, lies to the south west, but it is time to notice the 
Island of Socotra. 
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Socotra is situated in the Indian Ocean, Eastward of Cape 
Gardapir, the most eastern point of the African continent* 
Tamara is the capital: Tamerida and Culiseah, are the prin¬ 
cipal sea ports. 

This Island consists of a narrow strip of land, extending 
nearly due east and west: Us extreme length is seventy-live 
miles, and its breadth twenty. The eastern end of the Island is 
barren and destitute of water, but its western extremity 
abounds in streams, with valleys and plains of most luxuri¬ 
ant verdure; and pasturace is civerel with numerous herds. 
In the Valleys which are watered the s iil exhibits much na¬ 
tural richness; producing both Indigo and Cotton. The 
climate of Socolia althoogli so short a distance from the 
burning sands of Africa and Arabia, is remarkably cool and 
temperate; it having frequently the benefit of coiiious rains. 
The Aloe, for the production of which this island is so.cele¬ 
brated, grows spontaiieously on the loftiest spots. Little 
attention is paid to agriculture; the only grain cultivated 
being a kind of inillei, called Dukkuif, but beaus, tobacco 
and yams, are also occasionally raised. 

Camels, oxen, sheep, and goats abound in the rich pastures 
of Socotra, and the latter animals especially, are so, numer¬ 
ous. that tlieir owners do nut trouble themselves to take any 
account of them, 

Socotra is at present subject' to Ihe Sultan of Kisseen on 
the Coast of Africa. Its inhabitants are represented as tall, 
muscular and well made, with European features and plea, 
sing countenances. 

• • The Island of Perim, is in the straits of llabel-mandab, 
from which may tie seen a cluster of Islets to the westward, 
called the seven brothers; the high land uf Africa is also - 
visible. During the expedition of the Indian army ip Egypt 
a detachment was stationed in this dreary spot, where vege¬ 
tation only shews itself in a few scanty blades of grass, 
springing aaioiigst the crevices of the rock, and" not a ilrop of 
fresh water is to be'lounU upon the Island. • 

■ The passage into the'straits of Babel-mandab,' (th'e gat?' 
-of tears) was so called by.the old Arabians; 6n account of 
■the danger of its navigation, and the number of shipwrecks 
whereby it was distinguished: whiph induced them to consi¬ 
der as dead, anrt to wear mourning for all wh» had tbe bold-, 
ness to hazard the passage thrQugh it into the Sea of Omaut 
■or the. Ethiopic Ocean. 



into tUe Straits is extremely grand. Aeon- 
vuUion of nature appears to liave rent asunder a bed of 
bard black rock, which rises on eitlier side barren, dark, 
ind frowning. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the Red Sea; is a 
long narrow arm of the Ocean, varying in width, and about 
twenty four degrees long. It contains many Islands, and 
its principal harbours are Mocha, Hudeida, Lobcia, Jedduy 
and Kiissier. 

Mocha, a dependency of the Imanm of Sana; is situated 
on a small bay of the Ued Sea, sheltered to the southward 
by sand banks. The town is of a circular form, Hanked by 
two miserable forts, aud sarrunnded by a wall with six gates, 
its a/tpearunce from the sea is picturesque, and pleasing; 
Ibo three minarets of the Mosques are lofty and elegant, 
and the uniform line of the flat roofed houses, is occasionally 
broken by dome shaped tombs called Kohas. 

The principal building is the habitation of the Donlah, an 
extensive structure, having one front to the sea; in which di¬ 
rection all the best bouses face ; and these are mostly situa¬ 
ted northward of the sea gate. They st)tnc of them rise to 
four and’five stories, and though only of sun burnt brick, 
have the a\ipearance of stone, from being plaistrred and 
whitewashed ; and from the infrequency of rain, retain for 
alone lime a fresh appearance. The windows are generally 
small; closed with lattices, and occasionally open into wood¬ 
en verandahs. The upper apartments have cuintnoiily cir* 
cular vrindows filled with strata of talk; or some transparent 
stone found in a mountain near Sana; but as these eunriot be ' 
opened, they obstruct the circulation of air, which the nativeg 
do not seem to mind, although to a European the want often, 
tilation is insupportable. The roofs are terraced, but ag 
the artificers of Mocha never use a leve4 both these and the 
floors are any thing but even; the latter howevtr is of little 
consequence as regards the furniture; for carpets and cushions 
are the .only articles of the kind in getieral use. The inter¬ 
nal cjMistruciion of the houses is bad, the passages are nosner- 
^,'li.Hg, and narrow; with staircases ' nearly perpendicular. 
They are mostly built for defence; jnd the Dowlah's palace 
has doors at every landing place, to repel any sudden attack. 
The bouses of the lower orders, are miserable hovels; com- 

posed of wicker work, mats, ‘and mad; with thatched roofs_ 

Without the walls, are two extensive villages, embosomed in 
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trees,. tiUo one occujiieJ by Jews, llio other by Suinanlees. 
AUho' Mocha looks particularly dean from the sea, its inter¬ 
nal filth is past all description; and the constant dust, is not 
only disagreeable, but extremely hurtful to the eyes; its effects 
are even felt on board the vessels in the roads,* when Ure land 
wind is blowing. 

Supplic.s of all kinds, are abundant at Mocha; but commu¬ 
nication with the sliore, is at times dangerous; and the surf 
especially high of an evening—The town is situated in a drea¬ 
ry arid plain, covered with a saline effervescence, and bound¬ 
ed by m->iiti'ains—water is scarce! and had; that drunk by 
the better class of iniialritants, is brought daily from a dis¬ 
tance. A few vegetables are cultivated near tire town, and 
its market, is well supplied with fruit from Sana, the capital 
of Yc’iien; about an hundred and fifty miles distant; a city 
which lias always been celebrated for its apples, plums, pea¬ 
ches, apricots and several kinds of grapes, particularly one 
without stones. The coffee bean is cultivated in the interior 
near the City of Ileil-e.l-Fakiti diltant three days journey, and 
such a.s is distined for the I'.uropean and American markets, 
is all shipped at Mocha; that for tlie consumpliou of Egypt, 
is sent by way of Jedda, or llodeida. • 

The coffee plantations are cn the mountains dose to the 
small town of Hadie, situated on an eminence. Basaltic rocks 
are here nuraeroos, and form grand objects in the landscape, 
as many of them have torrents fulling from their summits; and 
tlius appear lo be vast cascades supported by artificial co¬ 
lumns. These basaltcs are of great use to the inhibitants; as 
the columns being easily separated, are formc.l into steps, 
where the ascent of the hills is most difUcalt; and without 
which they would in some places be almost inaccessible. 
They also come into use as materials for walls, to support the 
coffee plantations, on the steep declivities of the Mountains. 
These are formed on terraces in the shape pfan amphitheatre; 
and when in flower exhale wn exquiste perfume. They are 
mostly watered duly by the rains, but some plantations have 
the advantage of artificial watering, from large reservoirs cn 
the heights. The trees^row so thickly on the terraces, that 
the rays of (he sun can scarcely penetrate their foliage. Those 
watered artificially, produce two crops of fruit in fhe year; 
hut that yielded in the second harvest, never fully ripens; and 
is always inferior in quality to the first. 

The houses at Kusma, where the Doulali of the district 
dwells, as well as in all- the other hill villages, are built of 



tirga ml cmnuHlm*. Tlw scmry of the 
f»mt$mckaauii^, ml itm tlwir elevation the climate is 
»a4 bracing. The country between Mocha 
atHHkit-*'t-fakih is dry, mndy and barren as far as the 
neighbourhood of the river Tebid: the plains contiguous to 
which are well watered, and in a high state of cultivation. 

The Inhabitants of Mocha are said to make but little use of 
the coffee bean itself, and cither thro’ economy or preference 
cenerally drink an infusion of the husk. Besides coffw, 
dates, honey and shells, are articles of. export; and gram 
horses, asses and sheep, are received from the opposite coast. 

Horleida, is about ninety miles to the northward of Alocba; 
its harbour is confined and only capable of affording shelter 
to vessels of trifling burden; but this port possesses one advaii- 
tuae over most of those on the Red Sea, in having a • well of 
excellent water within a mile and a half of the town; that how¬ 
ever in the place itself is not drinkable. The mansion of the 
Donlah.the Custom House, gpd the dwellings of the principal 
inhabitants, are of stone; the rest of the town, consists of 
huts, in the ordinary style of Arab buildings. 

Loheia, is situated a short distance to the northward of 
Cawaran; an Island near the Arabian shore, possessing an 
excellent and well sheltered harbour m which ships of any 
magnitude can lie in safety. Camaran be ongs to an inde¬ 
pendent Sheik who resides therein. Wood and water are 
both procurable at this Island and Loheia can afrord supplies. 

The harbour of Loheia is so indifferent that the smallest 
vessels are obliged to anchor at an inconvenient distance, 
notwithstanding which this Port has .a considerablft trade in 
Coffee brought from the neighbouring hills; and in its vicinity 
is a mountain which affords a large quantity of mmeral salt. 

The territory of . Loheia, is arid and barren; the Coffee 
brought for sale is here exposed in a large heap in the "S^iaar; 
its quality is considered inferior to that raised at Beit-el-Fakih, 
which supplies the Mocha market: it is however to be pur¬ 
chased on more reasonable terms. Some few of the houses 
of Loheia are built of stone, but the generality are nmd hute, 
■ thatched with a sort of grass peculiar to the country—the 
water in and near the town is all had, and that wh.iA is drunk 
by the inabitants although still indifferent, is broug it in 
earthern jars on Camels and: Asses from two leagues and-a 
half distance. 
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Jcdda !itands in abarren sandj district destitute of water. 
A considt table trade is carrried on at this port, it beinj the 
chief mart between India and Egypt; and it further derives 
much of its prosperity from being the nearest seaport to :Vlec- 
ca, whence it is only forty miles dUtant; and this holy city, 
being surrounded by a country unproductive of any article 
necessary for the support either of its own inhabitants, or 
the vast crowds of Pilgrims that occasionally resort to its 
shrines, is dependent entirely for supidies on the fertile lands 
of Egypt. 

The Gnvp'nor’s palace is situated close to the So.i, which 
here forms a small inlet nearly surroiiuded hy the walls. 
Tlie harbour is enclosed by innumerable reel's of ?,Iadrapore, 
extending to about four miles from the .shore; leaving many 
narrow channels between, in which there is a good bottomat 
from six to twelve fathoms, and where the water is always 
smooth when the heaviest gale is blowing. The entrance 
is difficult, but the rocks are visible when the Sim is behind 
the vessel, and the native pilots steer unerringly between .—For 
Dows it is a most excellant harbour, and large ship.s can enter 
without difficulty. The tQwn is far less striking than Mocha 
in its appearance from the Sea, but its houses are vejy supe¬ 
rior, being built of large blocks of fine niadrapore, their door¬ 
ways arched and highly ornamented with ' sculpture. — 
The Custom bouse ' is handsome building facing the Sea. 
Jcdda is remark able for its cleanliness, and the streels :ire 
in part paved. Its Ba/.ar is well supplied with grain, dates, 
figs, raisins and bread ; the la.st made in small cakes frequent¬ 
ly spiced with carraways, is remarkably good. Hleat is 
scarce; fisli good and plentiful, but both are very dear — all 
the water used for drinking is brought from a distance by 
the Arabs daily. Whilst at Jedda the traveller should pro- . 
cure a small sum in Piastres from the native Agent, as they 
will be found requisite for current expences in Egypt. 

On the p.assage from Moch.a to Kossier stormy weather 
may generally be expected about the latitude of Berenice 
the point where mariners begin to look out for squalls, and 
])ay more especial attention to. the situation of the shoals, ami 
depth of the water—Kosseir from the Sea wears an un- 
pioniising appearance; the buildings are wretched hovels, 
and do not exceed two hundred in number-^Tlie Jiarbouris 
considered preferable to that of Suez, from which it is two 
hundred and eighty miles distant,'but the roads are much 
exposed during a wind from the south cast. , 
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The country around Kossier is barren, and neitiier a blade 
of grass or verdure of any kind is visible far or near; never¬ 
theless (he market is well supplied with vegetables, but 
these are brought liom (he valley of the N.ile. The water 
in its wells is more or less braedeish, ami that drunk by the 
wealthiia- inhabitants, comes in on asses from a considerable 
distanee. 

Supposing the traveller to have employed Mr Waehorn’s 
agency and to have given timely notice, as recommended, lie 
will find liltle dilliculty in proceeding on liis journey; as he 
may depend on Sjed -Uahoined Ilusseyu and Dr. Maurizi, 
Mr. W.-ighorn’s Agents at Kosscir, being prepared to supply 
every comfort and accomsuodation requisite. Tukt-i-rowaiis 
will be found ready for ladies and children, or relays of 
horses or donkeys furnished witli English side saddles, as 
may have been previously directed. A Janissary will also 
be in attendance, charged witlj the care of the tents, water, 
supplies, &c., together with a good cook, and otlier servants 
one of whom will be competent to act as Interpreter. Tra¬ 
vellers will be glad to get into tents, away from the town as 
quickly as possible, fur its filthy abominations in sight and 
smell arc equally insu))purtable. Notwithstanding its poor 
iippearaiTce Kossicr is the principal place of trade between 
Egypt and .Arabia. As any travellers who may laud here 
will probably be on their way to Khenneh, I shall give u 
sketch of this route ere proceeding to mention Suez. 

Every one who has travelled in India knows the difficul¬ 
ties tliat invariably attend the l omaienceinent of a m.arcli, 
even there, with all appliances at command; and of course 
those difliculties are greatly augmented in a land, the people 
of which are unacquainted with the tr.avcller’s wants, wish¬ 
es, and habits; witli moreover limited means of communica¬ 
tion, from mutual ignorance of each others languages. 
Something or other is tlierefore pretty sure to go wrong at 
starting. The camel loads will be reported too heavy, or 
■unequally balanced. The Suleeta cords will be found want¬ 
ing, as every Arab Camel driver makes a point of secreting 
fliose given to himself, and announcing them to be ghayb 
(lost), or else snatching away those in charge of his neighbour; 
the latter proceeding of 'course cause a flglit, when a lively 
Camel avails himself of the opportunity to bolt, and as 
certainly to kick or frisk off his load, which is particularly 
pleasing when the cases happen to contain the traveller’s 
whole stock of drinkables for the approaching campaign ; 
or any other equally iircparable commodity. Under such 
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.inton^iu circuinstaiices patience is the Traveller'?, sole re¬ 
source, and he must remember this warning, never to allow 
his temper so far to get the better of him, as to be induced 
under any provocation whatever to strike an Arab! 

Tlie route from Kosseir to Klienncli, possesses a material 
advantage over that between Suez and Cairo; in having 
several springs at convenient distances; the first is at Amba- 
wajee, about six miles from the coast. 'J'he margia of -this 
spring will be found encrusted with salt, and its water is so 
brackisi* as to be only fit for the cattle. Tlie halting place, 
is ill a narrow valley, with a range of precipitous rocks ri¬ 
sing on eiduT side, to a height of several hundred feet. On 
leaving Kossicr, the route jays for the first part, in a wester¬ 
ly direction, passing through a succession of narrow valleys 
totally destitute of verdure, and bounded by hills of the 
most gloomy and barren appearance. The road itself is 
excellent; being wide and firm, with a very trifling ascent, 
and perfectly pnssai>lc for any wheel carriage. Between 
Aiiihawajec and Becr-lnglese, the road becomes more sandy, 
and some extraofdinary fissures are visible in a mountain to 
tlie left, wlien after rounding a projecting rock the traveller 
<;r>inc3 on the wells of Becr-lnglese; the water of which is of 
better fjiiality than the spring of Ambawajee. Ilere the 
road turns to the south west, and cantinues to wimf through 
rocky valleys, communicating with one another, tho’ at 
times apparently without an opening, till a sudden turn round 
tlie rocks, shows its course in an opposite direction. Bet¬ 
ween Becr-lnglese and Syalut-Aboo-lloodada, is a strong 
pass, defended in ancient times by a square fort, now com¬ 
pletely in ruins; and overlooked by a watch-tower on tho 
summit of the neighbouring mountain. After passing tin's 
Fort the road ascends considerably, it also contracts, and 
beoomes more serpentine. Here a tew stunted Acascias are 
visible, and a prickly shrub which is eaten with avidity by 
Camels and Asses. The road still continues excellent to 
Syed-HaiijieSooleimaun, where excellent water is procurable 
from the neighbouring mountains; here is also"another ruinous 
foit; furtlier on the road takes a south easterly direction for 
a short time, and still continues to wind its way betweu tw,o 
ranges of sterile hills, on* which many of the same ruined watch 
towers arc still visible. The route then assumes a north wes¬ 
terly direction, still ascendiu", passes a table land and two 
gliiiuts, when it begins to take an inclination downward to 
Huinnianimaut. Beyond ibis place the road descends through 
aiiollicr strong pass, near wliich are the ruins of a considerble 
fort and town, to a more open country, where the sand in- 



creasf s. Anolbft remarkable rock (o Iho right is risible on 
this (lay’s march} which will probably be found tin.' most 
fatiguing on the route. It terminates however at Legnyta, 
where the water is said to be both good and plentiful. 

In traversing the desert} although tlie heat is great during 
the day, the sun is not found by. any means injurious; the 
jnoriiing air is brocing, and the nights indeed very often 
chi/ly. Droves of Camels are fre(]ucntly met, whose drivers 
have usually dates, water melons, or vegetables for sale. 
The gaaelle, the partridge, tlio rock and bine pigeon, are all 
to be. found even in those desert arid wastes; the latter birds, 
are so tame, that they frequently alight almost beneath the 
feet of the Camel. 

When a party is not under the control of a private travel¬ 
ler; who of course suits his own convenience; the Camels 
move on unceasingly, from sunrise to sunset, and often 
throughout great part of the liigbt, at the average rate of 
two miles and a half per hour. The Camel drivers smokt; 
at every opportunity; their usual food is bread, and hard 
eggs—Fires of Camel’s dung are quickly' lighted at each 
hailing place—every man kneads his own cakes of Hour in a 
leather (jarried for the purpose: the hot ashts are then swept 
frona the satid, the cakes are laid thereon, and the ashe.s l:e- 
ing replaced, the Arab’s meal is soon i eady. Those cakes 
much resemble th e Chuppatks of India. 

Mr. EJphinsto ne’s party proceeded by this route; tie 
'ollowing were their daily halting places. 


Miles. 

Beer-Inglese..H 

Syalut-Aboo-Hoodada.. 2t> 

Waud-el-Ghust..18 

Nujaub-el-Loghinit.IC 

Legayta. .. .11 

Uujani,........ - • 15 

Luxor..... .17 


111 

’After about six hours’ travelling from Legayta, the cul¬ 
tivated valley of the Nile first becomes visible; andatHojazi 
fifteen miles distant,' the traveller has the satislacfion of 
knowing that the desert IS passed. 

Hujazi is situaiedon its extriine verge, and nothing can be 
more strongly iuark de than the line of barrchdess and fcrtili - 










ty liprrexhibited. On the one liand f;ir as (he eye can renc h, 

iiniiglil luiCu boundless slerile waste; on thcjodier, tlie liuliest 

cultivation. Tlie villageof Jlnjazi isomlsosoined in foliage. 
Its pastures are covered with (locks .and herds. lu fields 
teem with luxuriant crops of every shade, which with the 
murmcr of waters rai.sed by inaisy wlieeis, the cJiirping of 
birds, and the sound of voices, contribnie io form a fUix'og and 
pleasing contrast to the dreary silent wastes frotn ^vhicii the 
traveller hasjust emerged. 

At Hujazi the road to Khenneh turns to the uorl’twr'rd, al¬ 
most parallel with the river; but tliat to Kaniac ami Luxor, 
runs towards the .south west. From iliijazi to Luxor is seven¬ 
teen miles; the road is chiefly along a raissd causeway, 
through grotes of date trees, and amidst rich crops ofsugar- 
cane, wheat and Indian coni._ This part of the journey will 
much remind the traveller cf (he banks of the Ganges; except 
that be will observe a striking difference in the size of the cat¬ 
tle, which ill Egypt are remarkable both for size and beauty. 

At a short distance from Luxor, (he traveller from a rising 
ground to the left of the. road, first comes in sight of the 
temple of Karnac. Tlie ruins of Thebes, “the city of the 
hundred gates,” and Egypt’s, ancient eapUal, occupy both 
sides of the Nile, toa distance extending throe Icaguiife along 
tlie river; whilst both east and west tliey reach across the 
valley overspreading an area twenty-seven miles in circum¬ 
ference. Thehes comprehends the villa.gfs of Kariiac and 
Luxor, ofi till) eastern bank, and Goornou and ?iIcJiuet-Abot» 
Oil the western bank of the river. 

t 

The little, vlil.age of Luxor has been raised in a corner of 
the great temple. The temple of Luxor is built on a Quay: 
the centre part is most ruinous; an enoriijoas pedi.aient fronts 
tlie river; supported by colunjus of proportionate magnitude. 
The oilier parts are in better proservatibu; particularly the 
northern angle, which is accessible by a staircase in the wall, 
and commands a fine view of the ruins of Karnac, together 
with the Catacombs on the western bank. The roost re¬ 
markable objects in'the temple of Luxor, arc two superb 
obelisks still ill perfect preservation. Tiio ruins of Karnac* 
are infinitely more m.njesfic Ibaii tho.se of Ituxor, they over¬ 
whelm the mi nd with astonishment at their mr.gnitude .and 
grandeur,'.and at the same time exhibit iiie roott melancholy 
picture of the instability of hiimaii greatness. The grand 
alley of the Spitinxes, with that noble gateway to which it- 
leadsj.once seen by a str.aager, must-ever bie in his rccul-- 
.lection, • 



Th(! Mcmnonium, i-atacomi)!;, Vocal Slatue, and Tombs oi 
tlie Kings, aio on lUe western bank of the river. 'J’he for¬ 
mer occupy tlie whole face of the mountain forming the wes. 
tern boundary of Thebes; the latter are at liiban-ool-moolk, 
a considerable way distant. 'Mie wonders ’ contained in these 
niagnificont tombs, amply compensate for fhc fatigue of 
reaching them. The paintings «itli which the walls are cover- 
ofl, in alto and bas.so-relievo, are in perfect pre.servation— 
They represent conclies. chairs, and other article.s of furniture, 
chintzes, and figured silks, such as might be found in a mo. 
dern drawing room. Every usage of the ancient Egyptain 
is here represented: In one chamber, the cook is seen dressing 
the meat, boiling the canidron, and making bread. In ano¬ 
ther, a boy beaten for stealing fruit; a pleasure boat, canal, 
fruit and flowers, andtbe process.of several arts, all liere de¬ 
picted faithfully to the life. 

Khenneh is thirty-two miles below Tliebes, and situated oii 
the river, there about three hundred yards in width. The town 
itself has a mean appearance, as the houses hre built of sun 
burnt brick, though several stories high. It is however a 
place of some commercial consequence-; be,ing the principal 
emporium for the merchandize which passes between Cairo 
and Jeifda ; and in its Bazaars, is bartered the corn of Egypt 
for the Gums of .^raby. Khenneh lias a small garrison, and 
is governed oy a cheif, subject to the Governor of upper Egypt. 
-An .4rab here bears the title of English. Vie'e-Censul, who is 
very ready to atford assistance to travellers, as far as may lay 
in bis power. This town is celebrated for its manufactory of 
porous jars, called bunUiks, somewhat similar to those made 
at Arcot in the Caruactic: they arc very cheap, and much us. 
cd all over Egypt. The most aefceable niaiincrof travelling 
ill Egypt, is by water ; as sailing down the Nile is attended 
with no trouble; the scenery is beautiful and climate exliila. 
rating ; but whenever the wind is contrary, the traveller will 
do well to land, and taking his gun in liand, to ramble tliro’ 
the country, where he will always meet with civility fnim the 
inhabitants, who are ever ready to dispose of there delicious 
.bread [somewhat resembling English muflins] butter, milk, 
eggs and fruit, for a very trifle.. The'Indian willfind mucli .ito 
remind him of seme parts of Bengal in the valley of the Kiic; 
the banks of which river are adorned by st.ately Palm groves, 
extending tar as the eye can reach; and bis path will- often 
lead him througli the richest nmVtnost highly cultivated plains, 
covered w'ith luxuriant orop.s of white, clover, wheal, indigo^ 
cotton, lupines [tlicre an article ef tyod] onions,, siigar-cane 



and licans. 

particularly cows of a very line description, and in many 
parts of the plains, are to be found wild bog, hares, part¬ 
ridges, quails, ducks and snipes innunieruble . 

Mr. VVaghorn stales, that the P.ieha lias dons much to 
better the condition of the Fellahs of Egypt; not perhaps, in 
thfcit own persons, but for their sons. Tlje Fell.ilis before 
bis rule; were doomed by the Turks, their masters, to be 
slaves to the soil. 'J'bc Pacha has eiulowed schools, which 
Hccominodate with comfort tv.crify thousand youths, taken 
mostly from that cl.iss; who, as age and education qualify 
them, arc placed in oliices of trust and emolument; whilst 
some of the most intelligent, are sent for instruction to Eu¬ 
rope, who, on returning to their native land, impart their 
acipiirenic'iis to their fvdlow enuntrymen. Egypt’.s regenera¬ 
tors are thus increasing by bundicds. The parents too, altbo’ 
in the most hatb.irons state of ignorance tliemselves, take 
the greatest delight at witiies.Sing the improvement of their 
ciiiliiren, in their visits to them, whilst studying at school, or 
Colleire. The fondness shown for thL-ir children is only e- 
tjualled l)y the iltlight and astonishment they exhibit, at 
hearing, them disi'uss snhjcels, so foreign to the habits of 
their cla.ss_: or finding their sons commanding, instead of be¬ 
ing as heretofore, the slaves of their hard ta.skmasters. Mo. 
homed All was at one time much disliked Dy the’Fellahs, 
from being comiiclled to emjiloy them as soldiers. The 
system has however been discontinued, and the whole of the 
recruits for the Flgyptian army, are now .supplied from 
Nubia audSeniiaar. 

The habits of the Fellaks, in the remote provinces arc sim¬ 
ple and prhnitivo. They appear to treat their -wives, and 
female relatives, with kindness and affection; but at the 
same lime they employ the women ;is beasts of hiirdeii; every 
where they are to be seen moviag under heavy loads, tvbils: 
the men generally limit their own labors, to driving Camels, 
or Asses. The Fellah’s notions of cleanliness, are faint, in 
the extrente, and the traveller will do well to avoid a closer 
proximity, than is absolutely oecessary. The Boats in use 
. on the Nile are MdasheSf Djerms, Dahaheen nnd Kandjahi. 

The first is employedVither for accommodation or freight, 
the seebud for freight only, but a lignter description or ves¬ 
sel., and the two lust are used solely for passengers, A 
.Katidjahisa decked boat, with two uiasts, and triangular 
sails, containing usually two cabin.s on the dock, comiaoiii- 
ousdy fitted up, and having windows on cither side for the ad- 
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mission of air, furnislied wit h sliding sliutters. f he Sleets* 
man is perched a\uit on the after cabin, and the rowers oc¬ 
cupy the lure part of die vessel. 'I'he crews apparently live 
well, iheir breakfast consisting genetaily of ceffee, eggs and 
bread; meat they eat when the passengers are disposed to bo 
liberal, but never trouble themselves to catch or eat fish, 
with wliich the river abounds. The hire of a Kan<]jah from 
Ibebes tu Cairo, is usually from fifteen to twenty dollars, be¬ 
sides a small demurrage for any unusual halls on the waj. 

The following are the usual halting places where supplies 
are procurable, in descending the Kile from Thebes to Cairo. 

Khenneh. 

How. 

Girgeb. 

Siout. 
jUunfaloul. 

Antinoe. 

Meiaooi. 

Bani-Hassan. 

Beni-Yusuot. 

Dendcra, is situated on the western bank of the river, just 
opposite to Khenneh. The sculpture on the walls of its 
temple, dedicated to Isis or Venus, is exquisite, and although 
much of it has been defaced, yet sufficient remains amply to 
requite the traveller for his trouble, flow, is remarkable as 
the scene of the Memeluke defeat by the French. Girgeh 
. contains a convent, the superior and monks of which, dress 
in the Arab style. Here, are resident about a thousand 
Christians, four hundred of whom are [,Catholics;the remain¬ 
der Copts, the descendants of the ancient Egyptians. 

Siout, the capital of Upper Egypt, is a handsome tdWn 
upon a hill, .where Ibrahim Pacha, the Governor, who is 
step son to Mahomed Ali, has a very beautiful residence, em¬ 
bosomed in gardens. 

, Manfalout is a large and tolerably well built town; with 
clean, straightstreets, and shops neat and well constructed. 
The market however, is not very plentifully supplied with 
bread and other necessaries. The ruins of Autliioe built by 
Hadrian, in honor of his favorite Antinous, supposed to 
have been drowned near this spot, will hardly repay the tra¬ 
veller for the trouble of a visit, as most of the valuable relics 
have bet. removed. 

I , At m.ailnmone, is a sugar refinery, belonging to the Pacha, 
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and formerly under the superintendence of Mr, Brine, an 
Bnglishman; upon whose death Signor Tonina, was placed 
in charge of the works. The coarse moist sugar, is manu¬ 
factured by the Peasantry in small quantities, at their own 
houses, and is then brought to the manufactory to be re¬ 
fined. Two kinds of white sugar are produced here; one 
course in grain, but apparently of good quality, which seills 
at about a piastre and a half, and another much whiter and 
finer, hut still inferior to the best English sugar, at six and 
a half piastres per pound. There is also a large rum distil¬ 
lery attached to the establishment, where that spirit is pro¬ 
duced of excellent quality, and sold on the spot, for about 
two and a half piastres the bottle. 

Benihassan, is a ruined village, near which are some curi¬ 
ous excavations serving both for tombs and temples, 
and amongst others the celebrated cave of Diana. Benisooef 
is a place of some consideration, with several Mosque, 
Serais, and handsome houses, together with an extensive ba¬ 
zaar well supplied with provisions, which are here equally 
cheap as plentiful; and the great sugar plantations of Egypt 
commence just above the town. , 

On approaching Cairo, the navigation of the Nile becomes 
more difficult, and some parts of the river are locky and 
dangerous—The false Par.umiil, Haram-eUKedah, stands 
higher up than the Pyramids of Ghizeh, and being built upon 
a mound appears at first sight, more lofty than those struc¬ 
tures, which do not at a distance, disclose all their vastness, 
there being no object near, whereby, to judge of their size, 
by comparison. 

The city is visible at several miles distance; the white bat¬ 
tlements of its citadel, and the lofty Minarets of Sultan Has- 
san’s Mosque towering above all else. Passing the ruins of 
Babylon, now chiefly remarkable for its noble avenue of 
Sycomores, Misr-el-Attika or ‘‘Old Cairo," the village of 
Ghizeh embosomed in date groves, the lovely island of 
Rhouda, and the tower oj the Nilometer, with a multitude of 
palaces and gardens, the traveller reaches Boolac, where, I 
shall leave him, to give a sketch of the route by Suez. 

The most tedious and difficult part of the navigafibn pf 
the Red Sea, is between Kussier and Suez j which port ba* 
always labored under considerable disadvantages from its lo¬ 
cal^ situation, being at the ex|femity of a narrow sea, doVra 
which Ae wind blows with the greatest violence for about nine 



months in the year; but as these winds only become so vio¬ 
lent at the Isle of Shaduan ; Kossier is always attainable, and 
thus for homeward bound travellers, that port possesses espe¬ 
cial advantges. 

The harbour of Suez is indifferent, and a spit of land sepa¬ 
rates tlie narrow gut which runs up to tlie town from the 
sea. Some traffic is carried on between this port and .led. 
da, but not to any considerable extent. The town is at pre¬ 
sent very poor, although it was formerly of importance, but 
the principal buildings are all in ruins. The market is tole¬ 
rably suppled with grain, dates, figs, Ac. but both meat and 
fish are scarce, and bread indifferent; fruit and vegetables are 
occasionally brought from the fVadi-Tor, or Mount .Sinai, a 
six days journey. The place is quite deslitue of freshwa¬ 
ter, and that found in the Beer-i-Suez, at about an hours 
march distant, is brackish, and fit only for battle: drinking 
water is brought in by the Arab.s daily, from the well* of 
Nauba, at a distance o( two leagues; it is conseqnently dear, 
although very indifferent in quality. The country around 
Suez is perfectly barren, being in fact but a bed of rock 
slightly covered with sand. 

The Christian inhabitants of Suez aie of the Greek Church, 
and, although hot exceeding forty !h number, have a Priest 
of their'own, and a place of worship. Should Mr. Wag- 
horn’s agency have been employed, and due notice given : 
travellers will he sure to find his Agent Malim Koizi Ma- 
noulla prepared to receive, and provide them with every ac¬ 
commodation that may be required / agreeable to the en¬ 
gagement in Mr. Waghorn’s notice on the back of ihis bro¬ 
chure. 

The companj*s agent, a Greek is also very obliging in 
providing accommodation for travellers, and will procure ca¬ 
mels to cross,the desert at dollars each: the distance to 
Cairo is computed at ninety five miles. Tents are furnished 
by the Ktilish Government. It is unnecessary to make fur¬ 
ther mention regarding arrangements for crossing th,-, desert, 
since what has been said about the marcU from Kossier, is 
equally applicable to that from Suez: it must howcvi-r be re¬ 
membered that this route is chi^y through the desert, 
and destitute of water all the way iro n the w'ells of Buer-i- 
Suez to Alberca, The road is generally good and perfectly 
- passable for wheel carriages, by which in fact it bus of late 
years been frequently traversed. The soil is a hard gravel, 
thickly strewn with beautiful specimens of the Egyptian peh- 



hlc., Tlie road runs for some distance in a north westerly 
direction to Killah iladjiront, a ruined fort, built lono-since 
for the protection of Pilgrims, where it turns to the” south 
west, nof a blade of grass or vegetable production of any kind 
is visible in the dreary waste through which it passes, save 
a few stunted Mimosas / notwithstanding which, and the to¬ 
tal al}scnce ot water, herds of Antelope arc frequently seen 
scouring across the sands. Darel-JIarnara, a halting place 
for travellers is situated half way between Suez and Cairo. 

Alberca, or Bcrket-cl-fladg, the well of the Pilgrim's, is 
a village coniaiiiing about an hundred families,in a most de- 
lighiful situation on a hill, which with the ad jacent plain is 
thickly covered ivith Palm and Sycamore trees. The ovef- 
ilow of the Nile reaches Alberca by a canal, and water is 
I’o'iii.l all about the villa/e within a few feet of tlie surface. 
The place takes its name from a fountain, in an ancicUt Mos- 
ipie which is now in ruins. From Alberca to the capital is 
r.hont ten miles, the road runs near some magnilicent tombs, 
along the walls of the City, and b.aving passed the Bab-el- 
Fiittcli, or tiate of Victory, the traveller is in Cairo. Were 
he will gladly betake himself to Mrs. Hill’s hotel to recover 
from his fatigues, more especially if he have just made his 
debut on a Dromedary, as the undulating motion of ttiat 
animal is found painfully fatiguing to tiiosc unaccustomed to 
the exercise. 

■ Tlie appearance of Cairo is highly picturesque, for situated 
amidst groves and g irde.ns, its- light airy structures seem 
springing from a mass of verdure. Domes, Towers, and 
countless Minarets, with long lines of buildings, white, glit¬ 
tering and varied in form, rise successively to the citadel: 
which grand and imposing crowns the whole. Cairo con.sists 
of three towns, about a mile apart, viz, the old and new cities, 
and the part of Boolac; containing in the aggregate a popu¬ 
lation of three hundred thousand persons, consisting of 
Turks, Arabs, Copts, Armenians, and Jews. Old Cairo is 
now little m ire than a villtge, but the new City is seven 
miles in circumference, and connected with the suberb of 
Jloulac, by a broad and liandsome gravelled road; bordered 
by gardens, wiili spacious anti elegant houses, occupied by 
the principal inhabicants. This road loads to the Esbey 
Kci/iih, or grand square, an • immense space, containing 
.sheets of water, and groves of noble Sycamores; two sides, 
of (he square are occupied by palaces; the others by ancient 
strutciires, which allbougli dilapidated, still by their oriental 
appearance coutribulc to the vivlfltess of the scenC' From 
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the Eib^^ Keyah, narrow streets tcaJ 'o tt.e rank quarter of 
the city, situated in a dissgreealil* itollow. 

Mrs. Hill's hold is .a, ‘xec lWiit cslnhlishnunt, and tlie 
travellr. will there enjon every cooitort tli.'t Iis can desire. 
Til* Hotel del Ciardino kept l.y an Italian, formeriy in the 
Pacha’s service, iaiso favo'ahly nieutioned. 

The streets of Cairo are winrliDg narr-iw and unpaved, but 
remafkable for their perfect lea din. .iS; every housekeeper 
being held responsible lliat t^ie space in fr<nU of his <fvvn dwell- 
ing, shall be swept three limes a day; and the rubbish so 
collected, is removed by public cartsj fou. hundred of which 
.are kept for that purpose. 

Cairo is a most extraordinary cily and cannot be seen 
under several days. Some of the thoroughfares are exca¬ 
vated under the bouses for a considerable distance, these are 
very narrow and quite datk, but the Asses which are still in 
great request, more steadily along with as much coinpoaurc 
as in the open streets, and have the sagacity to stop when tliey 
hear other passengers approach, to allow of their passing. 

Tie City contauis upwards o* three hundred Mosques, 
whose lofty Minarets l .ire a p.'i'tty effect. Tne roost ctlu- 
brated of these edifices, an the El-azhur, or ‘ Mosque of 
flowers^’ the Mosque of Sultan Ilassan, and the Mosque of 
Sultan Almansoor Kalawni—The first of these establishments 
was founded A. H . 358, three years before the coiiimr nce- 
ment of the Fatimite dynasty. The outer gateway of tlie 
Mosqne leads to a marble paved court surrounded by an 
elegant colonnade, whose entablature is adorned with Ara¬ 
besques. The roof itself is supported by many rows of mar¬ 
ble columns, extending the whole length of the edifice, the 
pavement isentirely of marble, and its forest of pillars and 
tasteful decorations would have a noble appearance hot that 
its height is disproportioned to the extent of the structure. 
The establishment of this Mosque, is considerable; thret 
thousand eight hundred pounds of bread, are distributer 
every second day; and the Students of the Institution alsi 
receive a small monthly stipend. Its annual expenditure r 
estimated at 630,000 piastres; partly contributed by Govern 

t nd partly arising from the rent of lionses, shops, 4rc 
thed for its support by charitable individuals. 

public fountains numerous, some of them ex 
tremely handsome, with'OTfble steps and gilded railings 
each furnished with bright brass drinking cups for the Con 



'f'lifi best iiouses ;it. Cairo are boill in a (jundranjular form 
with glass or neailj ialticcd windows, whicb only open to¬ 
wards the central court yards, Their exlernal appearance is 
poor, but withi.i, they are perfect palaces. The principal 
apariinent is in the siiapi; of a Greek cross, with a cupola in 
tile centre: the rooms ate surrounded with Divans, and ei¬ 
ther matted, or coveretl with rich carpels. 

Many of the respectable Turks Ijorh at Cairo, and Alexan- 
tlria, rndeavour to iuiilatc the customs of Knropeaiis, in the 
use I'f chairs, I -1 ■ end porcelain, glass, &t:. The 

T ropean Inliahiitmls of (itiiio and Alexandria, usually take 
an early tillin about noon, after which they' indulge in a 
iSiesta. Halls. Soiteesaiid Musical parties are ,<^reqiient at 
•Alexandria, wher.- there .are also two neat amateur Theatres; 
and the Society have lately estahli.slicd a honk club, but from 
tie- litiropean Iiihabilants of thedapital being less namerous, 
these amusements arc more rare at C.'airo than at the former 
City. 

The climate of Lower Kgypt, is s rl'icct to great transition.s; 
the heat of the sun is ovcrpovccriiig, but every where in the 
ihe .shade it is wdd even iiy day, aiul tiierc's a swong breeze 
cniisiaiUly Stirling.'vliicb mcrcase.s tbe sharpness of the at¬ 
mosphere, and renders it jirudent i: be wuriniy clothed, even 
in the sunshine: the neglect of wdncli jupcnution has caused 
many strangers to suffer from dangerous ;tttficks of fever and 
dya''ntt‘r>. The c .’cuings aV Cairo are, frequently chilly, 
ar’l the winter nights so cold, as to render additional' cloth¬ 
ing requisite. In building their cities, tlie Orientals in 
general, but especially the Egyptians, have been iulluenced 
bv the jicculiarities in titeir climate; with such in view, the 
streets are narrow, the houses lofty, and the ujipcr stoiics 
projecting, so as almost to meet at top. The Bazaars also, 
are ev •yy where shaded by mats extended from house to 
bou.se, so as totally to exclude the Sun, which during tlio 
summer is most powerful, from eight in the inurning till 
five 1*. M. and by this pr:ictiec afine current of air is al- 
'ways. rnaintained. pairo is a place of considerable traile, 
andUhe emporium oftlie commerce of Eastern Africa. The 
.Bazaars,are consequently ricli, although the shops indivi¬ 
dually are the reverse of splendid. Their general aspect is 
however striking, from the extraordinary mingling of races, 
costoroea, and complexions; here the half naked, Negro, tlic 
majestic Turk, the dirty Arab, the wild Albanian, are be¬ 
held moving amongst crowds of Ladies, whoso black Caf¬ 
tans disclose their pink silk dtesse-s, with brilliant siiawls 
encircling their vraists. 



Ili.i|)u<>iiant as slavery is lollie feelings of an Eo^^lislimaii, 
ew travellers pass through Cairo without visiting tlie slave 
lazaar, where men, women and children, arc to be seen cx- 
)osfid for sale like so many brute creatures: happily how- 
!ver these markets do not exhibit the melancholy spectacle 
•hat imagination would lead one to expect in such a scene of 
•vrelcbediicss. Among the remarkable Ejtoctacles in the 
capital of Egypt, mu St be included the performance of the 
Alme-, a class of persons much resembling the Namh girls of 
fiidia. All ranks and ages, of either sex, deliuht in this 
exhibition, and the ladies of the Harem, are it is said, fre¬ 
quently instructed by the Almc, and perfmm in their own 
apartments, for the amusement of their families. Mr, St. 
John even states, that the wives and dauglitors of Europeans, 
who have long resided in tlie country, contract a paniidity 
for the dance, and are not mote unwilling to exliibit its 
movements, than to waltz in Europe. 

Whilst at Cairn, the traveller will probaldy take a look at 
the Pacha’s hatching ovens near the Klialich. They consist 
of a suite of small chambers or cells arranged on cither side 
of a long passage, into which they open, the doorways be¬ 
ing closed with ma's; where strange it is to observe a multi¬ 
tude of eggs in different stages of forwardness, on which a 
heated atmosphere is performing the office of a hen. Thu 
chickens on issuing from the slidl are carcfnlly removed 
into the passage, which is divided into compartments; whence 
after a few days they are transferred to cooler quarters. 
Here may be seen at once many Ihousaiid chickens, nut more 
than a day or two old, chirping and nestling together. The 
cells arc lieated by fires of dung, in lower apartments, 
whence the he.it is communicated through tubes in the lioor. 
Chickens are hatched in this m.inner throughout Egypt, but 
the Pacha's establishment, which is oapahla of hatching an 
hundred thousand, is of course pre-eminent. The time occu¬ 
pied in the process is about twenty-one days and the chic¬ 
kens are sold as soon as they arc strong enongli to live in 
^ natural atmosphere, at eight or nine the piastre. 

-' ‘When visiting the Pyramids the travellpr should rise long 
iS^fore dawn, so as to arrive at the ferry about sunrise. The 
route to Sak-kiet-Mekkah traverses a vast plain of the rich¬ 
est vegetation, intersected by nnineroas canals, on which the 
sportsman will find plenty of water fowl. Ou every side the 
^e rests on villages, mosques and tombs, interspersed a- 
s&ngst groves of palms and syea||ores. After crossing the 
^ ar-YoufSiif, cultivation lit once ceases, and the traveller 
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is already in the (Insert. The Pyramkis of Sak^karali, A- 
housir, and Dashour arc many in number,bat sevjen only arc 
at first visible in the distance. The fjreat Pyramid is situated 
on a rocky emineoce, about an hundred feet above the level 
of the valley, in which the Sphynx is buried all except its 
head; but these wondrous objects have been too often noticed 
that the reader will here excuse their description. In the 
centre of the hollow, not far from the Sphynx, are three 
noble spreading trees, affording delightful shiide for a tent, 
should a party wish to send one for their accommodation. 

The Tombs of the Klialiffs, are situated to the eastward 
of the city, and tho’inferior to the vast and costly remains 
of Moorish magnificence in Hindustan are still well worthy 
of attention. The Mausolea arc numerous, and in the pur¬ 
est style of Saracenic architecture, with magnificent domes, 
spacious areas, elegant arcades, surmounted by slender and 
lofty minarets, and stately Mosques, which tho’ mouldering 
into ruin, must still be viewed with reverence. The tombs 
are in vast apartments, surrounded by screens of open 
woodwork. Those of the females are at the opposite end 
of the chamber; secluded even in death, as their very graves 
are concealed from the eye of Ihe public. 

• 

Tile Pacha’s family bury ing place, is situated in the prin¬ 
cipal cemetry to the south of Cairo, whose simple and ele¬ 
gant cenotaphs and tombs, arc many of them in white marble 
and of the most tasteful construction. Those of the Pacha’s 
family, are surrounded by a wall, and beneath a structure 
divided into several compartments, the floors of which are 
covered with Persian Carpets. The tombs are of the purest 
white marble, ornamented with Arabic and Persian inscrip¬ 
tions in letters of gold. The effect of the whole iS highly so¬ 
lemn and imposing: and hither «m the anniversary of each 
inmate’s death, the surviving female relatives repair to weep, 
and pray for the departed. 

The police at Cairo is admirable, and there, as well as at 
Alexandria, all persons abroad after dark, arc obliged to have 
a lantern borne before them; in default whereof they me 
liable to confinement for the nightt 

The Citadel stands on a lofty rock,-the steep ascent to 
which runs between high walls, and is remarkable for being 
the scene of the slaughter of the unfortunate Maraclukcs. 
The Citadel contains the Pacha’s residence, and many pub¬ 
lic buildings. The Palace is extremely handsome, and its 
fa 9 ade approaches to the European style *>f architoctirrc, be- 



iiij; adorned wUli a light and eligant I’ortico; it has alsu a 
raised terrace in the oriental taste. 

The grand hall of audience measures one hundred and 
fifty feet, by one hundred and twenty. It is pared with 
marble slabs, each eighteen feet square. Ttie windows arc 
large and of plate glass; the ceilings adorned with Arribes- 
ques, and Landscapes of superior execution—The furniture 
of the side rooms is gold brocade, beautifully embossed with 
tulips and roses, in coloured velvets. 

The apartments of the Pacha’s family, are highly tasteful; 
but strangers are rarely allowed to see them; tlic entrance is 
thro’a gravelled court, into a spacious liall; whore the ronf 
of which, is supported by many Columns; whence a grand 
staircase of white marble, leads to the principal apartment 
on the first floor; constructed in the form of a Greek cross; 
large, lofty, and beautifully ornamented. The drawing 
room usually occupied by the Pacha, whoa with his family, 
is finely naatted; and furnished on three sides with a divan, 
covered with scarlet cloth, trimmed with light blue fringe. 
At the bottom of the room, is a recess supported by slender 
marble columns, with gilded capitals, and ornaniints in 
scul[>tare: the ceiling of this apartment is tastefully painted 
in Ambesques, the same as the hall of audience. 

The bed chambers, Offices &c. are remarkably plain and 
neat, but at the same time scrupulously clean. The terrace 
of the palace commands one of the most extensive and mag¬ 
nificent views in the world. 

Within the walls of the citadel is the mint; a poor cstab- 
lishmerit, akho the Pacha has recently received from Eng¬ 
land, a new and valuable coining apparatus: here it may not 
be amiss to mention that the currency of Egypt, passes for 
considerably more than its real value; the Kheri, or nine 
piastre piece, being in reality worth ouly six piastres. To 
see the Mint an order from the Director is requisite. 

The celebrated well of Joseph, (the work .of a Vizier so 
called} constructed about the year 1103, is more useful than 
magnificent; it is cut thro’ solid rqpk to a depth of 270 feet, 
with a staircase carried round from top to bottom. * 

The apartments appropriated to the use of the Translation 
Committee, which is under the direction of a l<’reach Gentle¬ 
man, and an Armenian, arc in the palace. A great number 
fo young persons, (mostly Christians) are here employed in 
translating and interpreting. 



The prinliii" office whence the Cairo Gazette is issued, is 
a small insignificant establishment which has little claim to 
noticej Apartments are appropriated in the Palace for the 
Senate of Egypt. This Council have, as may be imagined, 
almost a sinecure, and is a Parliament of a very extraordi¬ 
nary kind. When the I’acha has any thing agreeable to do, 
he does not trouble his Council, but when an ajiplication is 
made for any favor with which he considers it inexpedient to 
comply, he refers the applicants to the Senate, who dnro not 
t!ntert.ain a different opinion from his own: but this flimsy 
attempt to shift odinm from his own shoulders deceives no¬ 
body. 

The Pacha’s villa at Shoubra, is little striking in appear¬ 
ance, but situated in very beautiful gardens of groat extent, 
winch have been laid out with much taste, and they are 
divided by alleys formed of different colonred pebbles, ciii- 
hedded in cement and disposed as mosaics, representing a 
variety of natural and artificial objects. The compartments, 
are surrounded by railings, on i stone basement; upon which 
are ranged in pots, exotic floivers of the most vivid colours 
and richest fragrance; the flowering shrubs and the choicest 
odoriferous herbs, fill the air with perfume, and the Lemon, 
Orange, Citron and Pomegranate, gratify the eye with 
their golden cl listers, • 

Tile House itself is small, but commands a fine view of 
the city and river, on which it is situated. The hall of au¬ 
dience is plain, as are the private rooms of the Pacha, who is 
little inclined to slate or luxury, but the apartments of the 
Harem are very magnifi.;ent. The centre of the principal 
room, forms an octagon, with recesses inlaid with marble; 
at tire corner are small rooms fitted up with splendid divans 
and cushions of velvet and cloth of gold. A set of marble 
baths completes the series. The vaulted ceilings arc lofty, 
ornamented in gold and embellished with landscapes, painted 
in light and pleasing colours by a Greek Artist'. 

The baths which cover about an acre of ground, form a 
quadrangle, consisting of Kiosks connected by colonnades, 
with slender and elegant pillars of the finest wliite marble, 

• arouuda sunken courlfor basin filled with water, flowing over 
a terrace at each of its four corners, forming as many mur¬ 
muring cascades, and rising again thro’ the centre in a mag¬ 
nificent jot d’eaii; here tbe Pacha occasionally resorts with 
theladics of the llarcm, who row about in the flooded court 
below; for his amuseiuent. 
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The effect of this Pavilion when brilliantly lighted up by 
gas, must be very dazzling. 

The Pacha is of middling stature, but stoot, robust, and 
still exceedingly hale and aciive: his features are plain if not 
coarse, tho’ at times lighted np with such intelligence, that 
for the moment he may be fancied handsome: his manners 
are highly dignified, but he dresses plainly, and is an enemy 
toallatate. Mahomed All’s habiu ate extremely regular, 
and he is very moderate in his living—He sleeps little, rises 
at day break, and proceeds on horseback to his Divan, for 
the despatch of business—All memorials are first given into 
his own hand; other public documents are laid before him by 
the Secretaries who then read the letters received the pre¬ 
ceding day, aud the Pacha gives a rapid outline of their re¬ 
plies. The answers to letters written the day before, are 
next read to him, which, if njiproved, are immediately stam¬ 
ped with his signet—At nine o’clock he gives a public audi¬ 
ence, and afterwards retires to his Haremi where he remaias 
till three, constantly occupied with State affairs, and hisi 
stand,ng orders are, that if any paper arrive either by day 
or night, he is immediately to be awakened—how different is 
this from the generality of Oriental! At three p. m. he gives 
audience a second time, and afterwards attends to any busi¬ 
ness, that may be brought before him—At an hour after sun¬ 
set he takes a light supper, plays at chess with an attendant, ■ 
then again returns to business. The I’icha lives in little 
state when at Alexandria, and tho’ more is displayed at Cairo, 
he is at all limes very accessible; the Palace being invariably 
lighted up of an evening, when any gentleman wlio may wish ’ 
to go there, whether he have business or not, is sure to find 
a numerous company. 

Whilst in the Harem, Mahomed Ali either reads himself, or 
has works read aloud to him; in short Iw active wind is ne¬ 
ver for a moment unoccupied—Nothing is too minute tor 
his attention, he' enquires personally into every tiling, even 
<0 the progress made by his young olficers in their mathe- 
maticai studies—'The weather however tempestuous) never 
interferes with his movements, which are often sndden and 
unexpected and such necessarily eSuses an additional de¬ 
gree of vigilance in the officers of Government. 

This extraordinary man has already accomplished won¬ 
ders for the regeueration of Egypt, When Mahomed Ali 
came tp the Paebalik, the country was a waste, over-run 
by foreign merceiianes> commerce and cultivation alike 



np^lected, and fVia^iiiC raging', I(s soil is now liiglily cul¬ 
tivated, and the value of its productions every year increas¬ 
ing. Its sons are rnpidlv acquiring the'arts and sciences of 
of other countries, and introilucieg them at heme; and its 
W.Ti'al and Military Forces are fully equal to the |)rotoctii)ii 
of the Conntry. Upon the coiistitalioii of Uiose estahlish- 
wenta, 1 shall not enter into many details. The strength 
of tiicAririy in 1 «,'!(>, amounted to 100,tOO Uegnlar.'i, trained 
after the European system; besides i;?, t.'i() Irregulars. A 
Citvalry nfiicer lately in Egypt, upon whose iudgment en¬ 
tire depc'iulance may be placed, describes the Egyptian army 
in favorable colors. 

The liif'.tniry are lightly eqe-ipped, airait .and well drill¬ 
ed. The Cavalry of the army of Upper Syria, superbly 
niiiunted; their liorses in fact are superior to any in the con- 
tinen!,.! -irmies, if not to those oi .the t'aiglisii dragoons. 
Tbese iiorscr, were mostly procured from the Azuni tribe of 
Arabs a short time sinre, at -an average price of about six 
iiiindrcd pi.islrcs each. The Pacha’s soldiers seen by the 
same geiltloniail in Arabia, bad all a Government stamp on 
the hand, so that desertion would be quite impracticable, 
Mr. Uhigbora'states that tile system of inipre.ssiiig the Eell- 
alis to fill tin; ranks of the army, is now entirely disfcoiitinu- 
• t'd, and that it is altogether recruited from Nubia and Sen- 
naar. Ibrahim Pacha step son to the Viceroy, is Ooiiiman- 
dcr-in-Chief. Sulceman Paclu a distinguished I'rcueli 
<.)lliter second in couimand. 

Uirahiin Pacha in early lif:, acquired celebrity in the wars 
of the. Ucjai';, bnl his genins and dianicter were not develo¬ 
ped till a later period, when thrown in contact with Euro¬ 
peans in the Greek war of the Moren, he fir.st began to appre¬ 
ciate the iunovntious of his father, which he had previously 
viewed with dislike, Hctliru learned the value of Enropeaii 
civiiizatioii, and which it is said has had great weight over 
his .subsequent conduct. A.s an officer ho possesses much 
iiiihtary quickness of eye, wiihjequal promptness and deci- 
.siou; and when occasion calls for example, lu! is*totally heed¬ 
less [if his personal'safcfysi lie is innch beloved by the troops 
li'om bi.s extreme alien!ion to their wants, but at the same 
-time ha i.s cqis.illy feared,, as astern, aacqtnproinising disci- 
piiip.rian, Mild the .state of his army is such f 
Cajit. .ivIaiisoU:’s account that the inhuhitanls of Syria dur¬ 
ing the. laic war, wore scarcely conscious of their coitutry be¬ 
ing ociuqdcd lit an cnerny. • 



The Egyptian Navy, consists of 29 Wen of War' carrying 
1318 guns; is commanded by Mnntoucli racha, wlio liai-t'o*r 
his second in command Bessim Hay, a talented I'rencli OiU- 
cer. 

As far as appearances go, the Pacha’s fleet is splendid, but 
many English naval oflicers are of ojriniou that from tlic 
hasty construction of tlie vessels, and iuBufliciency of the 
crews they are wholly unfit for w'arliho purposes. • They 
however answer the Pacha’s inieurwns of siiC-.vhig his su¬ 
periority over theSnUaun, to whom 'hiongh the intervention 
of the Eur-i[)t;aii Powers, he still continiics tributary, imt ,-f 
whose immediate control he is co:ni)lct<ly indi'i -, 

When in harbour a proportion of the sadois are l-.iudeii every 
morning and exercised as Infaiitiy. 

Since the Peace with Turkey, tliero is no departir.e it, to 
which the Pacha has paid so much atimiiitin as pubiie ednea- 
tion, and particularly the edncati.m of liis troops. About 
20,000 youths receive food and iiislriieiion in the lustif.t'ioiis 
endowed by the Pacha, of which he i.; justiy proud; an,! aitho 
these Institutions have many defects, still they entitle the 
founder to high praise, as aihnvance must iic mtile for cir¬ 
cumstances, and the opposition he iius eiic miitcitd from a 
prejudiced and bigotted people. 

The College of fCrtsser-cI-aln situated on the right liank of 
the Khoda canal, forms one of the most promiui ut f •.i;n; '.- : in 
the scenery of the capital. The buii lliig is a (juiulro iL'u ::' 
structure; one hundred and eighty feet square, iis hasi iiient 
of stone, the upper stories stuccoed and painted in fieieo. it 
contains a library of 12,000 volumes, and aUaclm,! to it are 
an hospital, hot and cold baths with a suite of sp.e.nlid out 
olHces. The establishment is under the direction ot (Icneia! 
Sequera, its students [1200 in number] arc provided by the 
Pacha with board lodging and eloibiuii, besiiies a small sum 
for private expences; once howeVer entered within the walls 
of the institution, a youth becomes the ]>ropor(y of the State 
and is sent to the Navy, or other public eMaolislimcnt at the 
Pacha’s pleasure. Whilst liuiopian prul'c.=ct;irs were attach¬ 
ed to the institution, it prospered extremely, but having been 
latterly under Native in,stmotors whose own education liad 
not been completed, rniteh more is attempted than can lie 
accomplished with success. All is regnlat d in this coil-gc 
hy beat of drum, whether it be pr.tycr, meals, or study. The 
system of instruction resembles the i.v.ucastcrian, but such 
has been practised in Egypt from tiuse i.t'.Mcinorial. 



The host o’.tablishiiU iit in i'jzy;’', is!!;-..' Ibival,;, sclioo! .-li, 
Ghizeh, under Suleiman Iky, a j Vouch Oflioo?; for.ncii 
precisely un the tnoilel cf the i.no at Saamcr. The |';'laes. r.f 
the late T'iio ■. oan riiciia, is appropriated to tl.is inslitatVin- 
its apartments are of noble dimensions, and atlorned vritii Ih;- 
liiiesi specimens clMifi inodern (iceelc fresco painti.'ic'. Tie: 
attidents who arv"? all Turks, fJeorginns, or Circassians, an- 
under the c.irc of twenty-isvc e.'-icellcnt Kuropeau iiiiitrnc- 
tors, l)(!sid *.s tin ivepr:;!'.'.-,tors. T,: addition totlie priiicipalO,:- 
eiita! Ianutn :'4 -.:. the pnpils tire instructed in I'Veiuit in ■wl!:;;!! 
many possess snfiicicnt. .nr. to s ead Military works in the 
orijtiiial. The youne: men.d? estr.blj.ihinotit, have attain¬ 

ed a degroc of genc.-a! l;iK>v,}e.;”e atid relinoment, in their 
carriage and beliaviour, very superior to the rc.st of their 
countryuieti. The .sln.lnii.':; are trained a- eniding to titc 
J'rench sysieni of nt ii: .civr!. .tod exv. in horsemtin- 

ship; their dicss is '■•'mi'a.- to licit of the elius.aeurs ii cheval 
and the ob'icers for the ii -ni.tr Cavahy are entirely selected 
front this t.'slahlishaictd, 

A sintilar school for the iniV.ntry Las been established at 
Kaiika, ashort distanc,: from Cairo. 

The Artillery school at Toura, abotii. f;. !; miles i'rQin Cairo, 
is tinder the superintendence of (loicnc! .Vequera, lormeriy 
in the Spanish Service; he is a; iste.; by i-.uvcral i'.uiopean 
gentlemen of ability, who give inst.nc;;- :i in liigoiicmetry, 
rirawing, the ITcncIi, Mnalisli and Italinn languages toge¬ 
ther witli the practical duties of Artiliery. The. pupils four 
hundred in number generally attain a moderate ai.qaatniance 
with their profession, but arc too soon sent oti service, ’to 
acquire much scieattiiI’ kuoivhil"e, during their residcncefiu 
this establishment, whose uumiters are kept up Iroiu the 
College of Kasscr-ol-aia. 

The Eugineer School at Kanka cont;ti<i.s about an hundred 
youths, selected for their superior abilities from the other 
establishments. They learn Military 4’urveying, Fortifiea- 
tion, iVlining, ike and arc libcriiliy provided with all neces¬ 
sary instruments, besides a large model of a fortili'd town 
on Coniiontagne’s plaD> In this institution, as in others, 
more is attempted than can be well accotiiph.shcd in the lU 
niited time allowed for .study, the sludenis being employed 
oil active service before tiicir cdueaSiati is half completed. 

The Medical School at Abotx Kabil is an extraordinary 
establishment^ its . hospital to which a Houmic.'tl garden it 
attached, is an enormous quodrangiilar baildini;, -containing 




;ittoiiini«t3alion for (500 paiienls. divided froiii the dwelliii^ 
hoiisf, hy a broad esplanade, planted in fine avenues. The 
gardens arc lilU d with an abundance of fruit trce.s, and ve¬ 
getables are cultivated in it for tlio use of tlie sick. In (lie 
centre of (he Botanical garden is a large square building 
cotit>iiiiing a Jluseiim, lecture and dissettinsi roinns, labora¬ 
tory and tlispensiiry, with store roonis Ac, Half one side ofthc 
hospital, is used as a school room, and is sufficiently spuciou.s 
for 200 pupils; the walls of it, are covered with scientific 
designs, and representations of natural phenomena. The re¬ 
mainder is occupied as a Lithographic prinlitig office, where 
young Arabs arc constantly ensvaged in printing translations 
of tlic bcsi European Medical works, with .\naioniical draw¬ 
ings, which they copy with great fidelity. 

Tliifi school postosses a thoroughly European air, cspt'ei- 
ally ia regard to cleanliness; at the head of each depaitincnt 
is a Eiircuxaa rnd'essor, under whom the pupils are instrnc- 
tcii in breach. History, (icography, Bot.any, and Cheniisiry, 
hcside.s tlic theory and practice of iMcidcinc and .Snrccry. 
Eraetieal knowledge is acquired by attt iulaoce on tire sick in 
huspifal, till' compositifni of medicines, and the constant use 
of the disr.ceting knite. The instructors hero complain like¬ 
wise, thsit the pupils are withdrawn to practice as army sur¬ 
geons before they are perficted in their profession, for the 
attainment of which, four years is an itisnffic.icut period. 
Another institution on the same plan has been formed at 
Alexandria for the use of the navy, 

^Near the Medic.al school at Ahou /^abel, arc a Veterinfiry 
SfWtjol and Inririnary, under the Superintendaiiec of a Frencli- 
n|m,'froni wiioin 160 pupils receive instrucliou iu tbe"^ veteri- 
niiryart on a similar platr to that pcrsued in the Medical Col¬ 
lege. 

Of all the Pach.a’s institutions, he has been most success¬ 
ful 111 liis school of Music, which is under the direction of a 
tiorman professor of great ahililips. Tlie Arab pupils have 
a'tianiral genius for this science, and execute in full l).antl 
the most diilicult European cniupositions. Every Man of 
A^ir.hasils hanh, as well as every Eegiinenf, im<l the instru¬ 
ments are mostly European of a superior description. As 
5u Kuro))can Navies, there are schoids oii b®arci of every 
man of war, whore tinder European Insfrcr.tors, a certain 
number of youths learn Hie, principles of the liantical si ience 
and the duties of tlicir |!rdfession. 

Ihe Natal school at Alexandiiu contains UOO ..,tiidci>. 



furnished l>y (lie Cdlh’iio')f K;i‘ioir-ol-!iiii iiiul i)n- Aiiillm 

school at Toora. Tla'v arc iiistructcil in thi- art oi shi)' 
building, and the preparatory l>rau(;)jis of .scieaoe connected 
therewitii. The<c yoiitlis, are iiiider the direction of Knro- 
peaii liihtruclors, and have made extraordiiniry projjrc.-JS in 
their profession. 

In the ApricnUiiral school, the simUnts who are the son.s 
of Arab Shfik.s, arc taHtrht. the science of husbandry byTurk.s 
vlio have studied it in France and Italy; on the completion 
of their education, each receives from (Jot ernment a grant 
of one hundred i f land, with agiicultural iinplenients 

and the a]iparatus liir arliliciai irrigtiiion, hesidc.s which as a 
furdier incentive to iadiistry and ou'uiation, rewards are held 
out to those, who display the greatest iiitclligeiute ami eco* 
noiuy, in the inanagcment of their fari.as. 

In addition fo a knowledge of the. European arts and 
sciences, which Sl.'dioiiied Ali has so strenuously and success¬ 
fully eiidcavoiire l to imparl fo Ids people, he has also spared 
no expenee in the attempt to introduce the manufacturing 
system of France and England, by the use of machinery, al¬ 
though ,strongly (ippo.sed by tlie Turks in office. The follow¬ 
ing is a hst of the factorie.s established !iy His Hig{)iiess. 

I. Sugar and Hum Manufactory at Er Jiadamoun. 

12. (iiiiipowder Elills at lUinuda, 

3. Saltpetre refinery at Rhouda. 

■4. Chemical works at .Mesr el-Atikeh or old Cairo. 

6. 'I'anncry at ditin. 

<i. A Cannon foniidty :it Cairo. 

7. Copper Mills. 

S. IVroteclinicestahlishincnt or Laboratory. 

!>. Cotton Mills. 

10, Silk do. 

II. Hope walks for the supply of the Navy. 

12. Two Manufactories of small Arms under the superin¬ 
tendence of xVli-Ait a a French Colonel, where 2000 stunil of 
arms are coinplelod monthly hesldes repairs. 

13. Cloth Maimfuctoi^. 

14. Printed Calico do. 

15. Illeachiiig do, 

16. Iron foundry by G.allow.ay, said to fre the finest in the 
world. 

17. Power loom weaving faclory. 

13. Hying works. 
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19. Ric- .Miih. 

1*.'. r.Tiiiiiri. 

■il. Coni .Mills. 

22. (ilass liciusu, 

23. Paper IMill. 

24. 'I'arboosh Maiiul'actorv. 

I lie Paclia coiisitleis his iiiauulactvrics of such national 
importance- liiat to promote emulation, and confer superior 
consideration on the Professors of the useful arts, these Di¬ 
rectors are hunuured with a seat at the Council Board, and 
a,re further distia^uislied by decorations in diamonds; even 
the operative citicers over eacii establishment have their 
honorary budges. The work of the inanuruetories is however 
unpalatable to the lower orders, who being pressed men do 
not over exert themselves, unless thro’ fear of the Koorbash 
which is liberally administered by tbe directiiie authorities. 

The principal manufactories, storehouses &c, of the Capi¬ 
tal are at Boiiluk, a large populous and noisy suburb. 
Most of these requiring sc-ieutifie superinteudencu are under 
Mr. fiallowa)', an Kuglish gentleman, chief civil Engineer 
to the I’aehii, whuse services are of the greatest value to 
him. 

* 

Amongst the Institutions of the Pachn probably one of 
the tnost useful to the mercantile world of Egypt is the 
Tribunal of commerce, established both at Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria, for the purpose of emancipating the operations of 
commerce from the vexatious rules and inequality of rights 
which exist under the Mahomcdaii laws—^This commercial 
tribunal resembles a court of equity, and is composed of dif¬ 
ferent nations,- every complaint connected with trade is 
brought before it; and it decides all mercantile disputes— 
Its decrees bear the signatures of each of the members. 

The revenue of Egypt in the must favorable years, is esta- 
mated at twenty millions of dollars, but at times it does not 
exceed fifteen, exclusive of Syria and Candia; these however 
»i'4rather an c.vpence, than any advantage at present. The 
principal sources of the revenue are, tbe Miri, or land-tax. 
whA-h amounts to about a million an ^ a half sterling. The 
Capitation tax, customs and e.xcise produce eight hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. The remainder is realized from a 
variety of means. 

The collection of the revenues is chiefly entrusted to the 
Copts, the only persons who are at present sufficiently versed 
in accounts to undertake the duty. The Nazirs superintend 
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the cnllivdtiun of districts^ furnish the seed and take the 
Pacha’s proportion of the produce; the cnUivator disposes 
of the residue as he thinks proper. I'he land is allotted for 
husbandry in portions according to the number of hands, 
but individuals cannot refuse to cultivate any part, nor have 
they the choice of crop which is all fixed by the Nazir 
—out of the profits arisint;' from his own share <>f the pro¬ 
duce the cultivator pays the land tax. This varies in differ¬ 
ent districts, and depends upon the quality of the soil, mesas 
of irrigation, and proximity of markets. Not more than 
three fourths of the land capable of tillage is at present pro¬ 
ductive, but year by year the Pacha compels the Fellahs 
to increase their cultivation, and he is gradually regenera¬ 
ting the people and their country in spite of themselves. 

Cotton now constitutes a very important feature in the 
oomraeree of Egypt, altho’ a few year since, the cotton tree 
which had been cultivated to so great an extent by the an- 
cient inhabitants was known but as an ornamental shrub 
in the gardens of modern Cairo: when the Pacha however 
learned the value of the article, he directed the formation of 
some experiiiientai plantations, which being found to suc¬ 
ceed be immediately gave his attention to its cuitiration on 
an extensive scale. 

The Viceroy is fully sensible of the advantages that may 
be derived from a better system of husbandry ; and is 
endeavoring os much as possible to introduce Eur>ipean im¬ 
provements. The agricultural process varies in different dis¬ 
tricts. in the sonthern parts of Upper Hgvpt the corn is 
sown immediately on the retirement of the waters, whilst 
the .surface of the earth is still soft, and when snfficienify 
free from moisture t<> bear the cattle, the seed is covered in 
by ploughing—In Lower Eygpt the ground i.s twice ploughed, 
both before and after sowing, the season for which in those 
districts is November, the harvest taking place in May, but 
in the Saide, or Upper Egypt, both seed time and harvest 
are a month earlier. Beans which are much cultivat'd are 
sown in October, and are/ripc before wheat. Altho’ SickI s 
were known to the ancient inhabitants of the country, the 
moderns invariably pull the corn up by the roots. 

Sugarcane is grown to a considerable extent in Upper 
Egypt and founi^to be very productive. A large quantity 
of while wine of superior quality was formerly made in the 
Fayoom, but so ruany of the vineyards have been allowed to 
go to ruin that it now only grows a small supply of grapes, 



which are all sent to Cairo for imruediate consnmption . 
Extensive vineyards have been lately p'anted with success in 
the vicinity of Alexandri i. At Brni-Yuss’wf is a manufac¬ 
tory of rose water and altar. The r<ise plantations of which 
are laid cut in rnw'S, and the bll^lles tliniiiod of all snpetQa- 
ous wood. The Olive has been iittrodncej with great suc¬ 
cess within the last few years, by lUraiiini I’acha, who has 
done much for the iinprovament of tlie Connlry, and on his 
return fioni the Al 'rea set about levelling those cnoniious 
mounds of rubbish , the accuniiilatiou ofaecs, in tlie ntigh- 
bonrheod of Cairo, some of which ex<'oedcd seventy feet in 
height; two timusand children, besides adults, with seven 
hundred and fifty eart.s were cni|>loyfd in reiuoving three 
mounds, with which the hollows have been entirely filled, 
and a space otsix square miles having been thus le'cllcd 
is Covered with olive trees. These Plantations, with those 
in Ibrahim Pacha’s own grminds, now contain about an 
hundred and eighty thousand trees in full bearing. This Prince 
i.s very partial to gaulening and has inirodiitcil Iioth tin: 'iV ak 
and Mango from India, the former grows rapidly, inn all the 
.Manao trees have d'C i wilit the exception of one in the 
I’aeha’s garden at Sboiibra, the fruit of which owing to the 
inipiiiience of Ills IJighness has never been annwed once 
to ripen^Tlie Coffee plant has been repeatedly tried without 
success; Ibrahiiu Pacha has however been more fortunate 
with pineapples in his garden at Khouda ; which Island al- 
mostentirely belongs to His Highness and is laid out in gar¬ 
dens and phasure grounds. Amongst other improvements a 
suspension bridge is about to be here erected. 

'1 he impregnation of the female Palm by the introdnetien 
of the pollen of the male, is a curious feature in Egyphtiii 
gardening, and which if omitted w'lien the male trees are 
scarce, causts a failure of the crop, as when the trees grow 
near each other in a state of nature the process of impreg¬ 
nation is carried on by the winds. The opeiatiuu i.s per- 
’foinn d 111 a verv simple manner ; the gardener ascends the 
tree wiili a basket coiiiaiiiing the flowers of the Male Palm, 
he gently opens the female fl.>wers, and then inserts one 
of the males inverted into each of them, which ensures an 
ample crop. 

Boghos Bey has of late years introduced an extraordina¬ 
ry fruit his gardens at Alexandria ; it being a comhi- 
natiiin of tire Citron, Orange, and Lemon, by the following 
curious pVocess; three seeds of these fruit# are taken and 
the ejt&f'nal coitj^g being removed from both sides of one. 



and one «ide of each of the others, llie three are then bound 
fog-cther with soft grass and planted,- from which union 
springs a tree producing three distinct species of fruit within 
the same rind, 

Thu garden of Boghos Bev’s beautiful villa at Alexandria 
contains a superb collection of flowers, amongst which are the 
finest carnations in the world, some of them measuring four 
feet in height ; yet strange it is that although the soil and 
climate on this coast are so favorable to gardening, no forest 
trees fiorish, except the Sycamore wliiclt equals in size the 
Miiglisli oak. 

The Egyptain method of irrigation ooinprehends three 
difTorciit ways. When the water is ii-)t above five or six 
feet helow tlie snrfaco, the lever and bisketand the 1‘ersiaii 
wheel arc employed ; the form-?r being worked by men, the 
latter by cattle : but when the water is more distant, greater 
power is requisite to raise an equal quantity in like lime, 
for which the Sakia is used ; an ancient mechanical con¬ 
trivance, tlio’ so defective in its construction, that mnefi 
labor atid water is lost. It is computed that ,a Persian 
wheel worked by four bullocks when the water is within 
four feet cf the surface can raise a sullicient quantity in the 
twenty-four hoars for the ordinary irrigation of about four 
hundred f-irfaws of l.'ind. I'or tlie service of a Siikii ci^bt 
trood btdi x-ks are requisite, but one man can attend on se¬ 
veral Sahas, the callled being driven by women or boys. 

The Travelltr h.'is the clinicn of three routes from Cairo 
to Alexandria, by way of lloseita and the Dulta on asses : 
across tite desert on camels, or bv the Nile and Mabrnoo- 
dveh in boats.—Tire latter is the cheapest and least fatiguing. 
In either case however Mr. Waghorn’s Agent Mr. Maliass 
will make all arrarigamenls, Por the sum of SO dollors each 
person, Mr Waghorrr engages to provide the excellent boats 
of the Nile Irtsuraitce Cotnpatry, each of which has accom¬ 
modation for four rndividttals, or the best Arab boats, be¬ 
sides the requisite nnirther of servants, Mrs. tliirs charge 
for the same, is somewhat less, but the extent of nccom- 
iDodatiou is more limited. 

With a moderate wind the passage from Cairo to Alexan¬ 
dria, is accomplished in about thirty hours; hut it nccastonal- 
iy occupies five or six days. At times there is difficulty in 
procuring boats on this part of the river particularly at the 
period of the Tanta fair, holden thrice a year. These fairs 
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last fifteen days : Uiej somewhat resemble the Meylas at 
Hurdwar, and are attended by vast multitudes, attracted 
pardy by devotion, partly as a commercial speculation. Passing 
the Pacha’s villa at Shoubra you descend the N ile by the 
-villaees of Nadir Mishli and Kafr Zaiad to F'>uati, opposite 
the Mahmbodyeh canal—Mere the baggage has to be unship* 
ped and transferred to one of the canal boats, the Mahmoo- 
dyeh being seperated from the river by an embankment 
and sluice—On leaving Attih, a small but thriving village, 
the banks of the canal arc high and the country ur<>and well 
cultivated, but the desert is soon entered ; twenty-four 
towers used as guard houses are cimstructed at etpud dis¬ 
tances along the bank of the canal—On approaching A- 
lexandria the vridth of the Mahmoodyeh increases after pass, 
ing Birket.Ghatoos, Esbeb, and Kareun, where there is a tele¬ 
graph. 

The canal of Mahmoodyeh was commenced in 1819, at 
the recommendation it is said, of Mr. Briggs, and Mahomed 
All wilh his usual activity, in a great measure personally su. 
perintended the execution of the work, on which 313,000 in¬ 
dividuals yyere cnnstantly employed for ten months, and ow¬ 
ing to want of care for their health, bad food, and other 
causes, ^3,000 of these unfortunates perished during that 
period. The canal of Malimoodyeh is about forty miles 
in length, its course is serpentine, and the mean depth is 
inconsiderable, its width at Atfih is about tw« hundred feet. 
During high Nile a sufficiency of water is admitted from 
the river by sluices, and the canal was originally intended 
only for navigation, but it likewise supplies Alexandria with 
water, and serves for irrigating the land on either side, its 
surface for several month in the year being above the level 
of the adjacent country, whereby considerable districts have 
been reclaimed from the de^ert: it has however many defects, 
especially in not having been made sufficiently deep to admit 
the waters of the Nile at any season of the year; in not having 
direct communication for boats, in consequence of the 
Turkish Engineer employed to cpnstruct the sluices at 
Atfih, having built the ueirs so close loaether that the smal¬ 
lest boat on the river calinot pass between them. At the 
season when the Nile is low, the water towards Alexandria 
acquires a brackish taste, caused by the infiltration from 
Lake Mereotis, which is merely separated by a palisadoed 
tmbankment wall ; at other times it is of good quality, 
i^aittiag Ga^. by the Rozetta route, the traveller passes 
8’joaWh to wiflioulb the capital of the district, where he 
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crossMthe Nile to Sbabt-ea*Shawieh. The road lies thtottgb 
a hiehiy cultivated and beautiful country consisting of rich 
cornfields, and noble pastures dotted with plantniians of 
orange and lemon trees; and every where shady groves of 
acacia and sycamore. Near Sbibin-el-kom, the canal of 
Tania'joins that of Harinen, where the Pacha has erected 
an extensive factory. Passing a vast canal the road runs 
by Tuokh-el-Na$sara, Kafr-Diami, Beyr, Sa.ehiHajjar, sup¬ 
posed to stand near Sais, once the capital of lower Egypt, to 
Dier Ibrahim, a larce villa-re celebrated for its mosque, 
where according to Dt-Non 200,000 pilgrims resort annual 
ly. The villages though small are numerous in this part of 
Egypt; the road runs near the river'till it reaches Fouaii, 
a large town on the right bank of the Nile, where 
is the famous Military Tarboosh maoutaciory, ns also 
one of Tabo< ts, a kind of cloak. Tlie river is again crossed 
at 'I'ipeni, and the ri-ad passes through a nmtsb, abounding 
in snipes, du< ks, and oilier waUr fowl, till it reaches the 
desert, which is enlivened by small groves of date trees and 
extends t > the edge of the river. 

The City of Kozetta or Rushed, is s.irrounded by low 
walls, and at a distance, bits s nnewhat the appearance of 
a European town, but this resemblance vanishes on 'enter¬ 
ing ; tho’its Imty houses, with i-rojecting latticed windows 
in the form of (-iotbic turrets, its long streets, numerous Mos- 
qne.s, and large squares give it an iiiipa.sing air. Roz- tta 
Was formerly a place of c-msideratile commerce, but since the 
formation of the Mahmoodyeh canal, the trade between 
Cairo and the t:oart has been almost entirely turned into r> 
nother channel, and Fouah is now enriched, at the expence 
of Rozetta This last town is still celebrated for its manufactory 
of cloths. The rice grown in its vicinity called Sultani is 
of a very superior description. Here some years since, the 
Pacha expended large sums in the erection of Mills worked 
by steam, fur separating the rice from the husk; On trial 
however they were found to be a failure, as they crashed and 
spoiled the grain, which caused their discontinuance. The 
Shonnach, or store house of the Pacha generally contains a 
vast quantity of grain, and a number of hands are then con¬ 
stantly employed. 

The (iovernment Tannery under the management of Mon¬ 
sieur Rossi, is a profitable establishiuent and finds employ¬ 
ment for about two hundred Arabs. The Smithy is also 
large and remarkably well conducted establisbmMt 
containing about 80 forges constantly employed in preparing 
iron work for the Navy. 



The gardens of Rozetta have always been celebrated, for 
their extent and beauty j they are situated to the South of 
the City near the convent of Aboo-Mandoor, and are a perfect 
wilderness of pomegranate, fig, lemon, citron, and orange 
trees growing in nnpruned luxuriance. Near the covneut 
of Aboo-Mandoor is a telegraph erected by Mahomed Ali on 
an old tower on the summit of a lofty eminence, which com¬ 
mands an extensive and interesting vievv. 

The road from Rozetta to Alexandria passes the village 
of Aboukir along a strong embankment erected by the 
Pacha to exclude the waters of the bay from Lake Me- 
reotis, thence across the desert near the ruins of Canopus, 
•ud enters Alexandria through the Kozetta or Canopic gate. 

The time occupied in this route may be estimated at seven 
days, vizt. 

To Bersham...I day- 

,, To'ikb el Ilasssra...I „ 

■ ,, El Kodabti. 1 „ 

„ Fouah.1 ,, 

„ Kozetta. 1 „ 

» „ Alexandria. 'Z „ 

The Journey from Cairo to Alexandria across the desert 
may he performed via Niquilliih, along the western branch 
of the Nile, thence to Damauhour a large inili’ary sta. 
tion, and from there to Keraoum, and along the bank of the 
Mabmoodyeh to Alexandria nr else on the eastern side of the 
river by the way of Shalakaum Menouf and Shabor to 
Damanhoiir, and so on to Alexandria. The distance may be 
easily performed on horseback in three days, or in four upon 
n Camel. 

No two descriptions of Alexandria agree, but the latest 
and best accounts state that it is a rich and rispectable, 
if not a handstime city. Its appearance from the. anchorages 
is imposing. To the north on the point of tiie Cape of Figs 
is the Pacha’s palace. 'I'o the south is a fort by whose fire 
the anchorage is defended. To tbe east i.s seen the dock 
yard with its long ranges of storehouses and vessels on the 
Blocks. Along the margin of the harbout are the vast 
buildings attached to the basin of the Mahm iodyeh canal* 
To the westward are an host of wind mills on the mound 
of the ancient Necropolis, and the'walls of the city are 
cvertopped by numerous minarets. The harbour i.s generally 
filled with shipping of all nations, indicative of the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of this port. 








Oa arriving at Alexandria from Europe, lire first Egyp 
laiis wlio offer themselves to notice, are the boys who pro¬ 
vide asses, a number of which are always found ready for 
such passengers as may require them. No questions are 
asked about passports, and the baggage is passed at the 
Custom House with great dispatch and civility, for a mere 
trilie. Mr. Soane is very polite and obliging to 
strangers, and grants the services of the English Janissary 
Leliin, to whom travellers are recommended to make over 
their baigajje, as he will get it passed and conveyed to their 
hotel on camels with without delay; these animals are em. 
ployed in the transport of all burdens even in the streets of 
the city. 

On closer examination, the interior- of Alexandria some¬ 
what disappointments the traveller from Europe as its nar¬ 
row crooked streets have a very unpreposs’ssing appear¬ 
ance ; still tho’ tliu city contains many excellent houses, and 
Some very broad and narrow handsome streets in the 
Frank quarter. Tire Hotels are tolerable, at least travellers will 
find few much superior in the south of Europe. The lqui~ 
la d'uro ani\ one kept by Mrs. Hume, the widow of an offi¬ 
cer formerly in the Pacha’s Service, are the principal j 
the latter establishment is pleasantly situated, and well 
spoken of by late arrivals from Egypt; the charges *are hotr 
ever somewhat high, two and half dollars a day for each 
person, board and lodging, exclusive of wine and beer which 
aro extras. 

The lir»t care of the traveller homeward bound will be 
of course to make arrangements for his passage, regarding 
which Mr. llawkridge, agent to Mr. Waghorn affords 
every assistance and information. The passage from 
Alexandria to Malta in an English steamer is 12£. In 
a French one 11.123. for places of the first class. The 
distance is Hi nautical leagues. Bach first class passenger 
is allowed 165 lbs. weight of luggage, but two centimes 
per nautical league is charged for every 22 lb. extra, or 
about l£. 7s.per cwt. from Alexandria to Malta. 
In no case iwever is the baggage of a passenger 
to exceed 660 lbs. wsigl\,t, and it must be secured in trunks 
or boxes bearing the inicritpion of their names and places 
of destination. Children under ten years of age accom¬ 
panying a first class passenger, pay second class fare, 
or7i(>. 14s. 4|d., and those accompanying a second class 
passenger have to pay third class fare or 
7d.j those of the 3rd class, pay half fare ; second clast Hre 
is paid for female, and third class for men servants. 
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After making all arrangements for his passage (he tra¬ 
veller will naturally look out for means of passing his idle 
hours, till the time of departure. As a place of residence 
Alexandria is deciiledly preferable to < airo, and indeed 
may bear a comparison with most of the Kuropean sea ports 
on (lie Mediterranean. The city is defended on the land 
side by doable walls of recent construction, with parapets 
for musketry, and are flanked at intervals by towers 
mounting artillery. Between the two w'alls are two strong 
forts Commanding the other defences. 

The liooses in the city arc lofty and some of those called 
Okellas, contain five or six hundri'd persotis. The shops 
at Alexandria arc remarkably tiood, and Buropenn articles 
are procurable at them for little more than the usual cost in 
the Countries whence they are brought to Kgypt. The Bazaars 
are excellent and the commerce of the place very great— 
Every thing in fact indicates a thriving trade and brisk 
circulation of money. Accounts are kept in Austrian Dollars, 
Paistrees and Paras—40 Paras r_l Paislre—20 Paistre=l 
Austrian Dollar, which latter coin is about equivalent to four 
shillinss English. Alexandria possesses a Protestant chapel, 
but this place of worship is said to be but iiuliflirently at¬ 
tended, The society consists chiefly of the consular cir¬ 
cle, for the mercantile class are too much occupied with 
bnsiness to give their time or thoughts to such trifles, and 
they have tint a high character for liospitality. Ainongst 
the amusements, amateur plays and concerts arc frequent, 
as are subscription balls, where a gaming table forms ra¬ 
ther a too important feature in the event tig’s relaxations. 

The only ancient monuments now worthy of notice, are 
the celebrated column of Dioclosian, called Potnpey's pillar, 
anil the beautiful obelisk, known by the name of ‘Clooiiatra’s 
iieeilie: hut there is much to interest a stranger amongst the 
modern sights of the city ; of which the Naval Arsenal is 
perhaps the best worthy of notice, both from tlte magniticeiice 
of the establishment, and the prefectioii to which it has 
been brought in a very short pertotl. Its storehouses and 
workshops are in handsome stone t>uiidings near the docks. 
The lower story is appropriated to smiths, carpenters, ship¬ 
wrights, coopers, and store rooms for heavy articles. 
Above, are, the warehouses for sail cloth, clolhiiij, instrn- 
mefits, &c. with tailors and sailmakers work rooms; and 
buildings now used as a rope walk is a thousand 
fmla length. The Dock yard contains four stone slips for 
building vessels of the largest class; Mahomed Aii when 



at Alexandria) passes mucli of his lime in Uie Na\'al Arsenal, 
where lie has had an apartment fitted up for his accommo¬ 
dation. His palace is situated on a point to the north of the 
city, and near t<> it, is a seniapliore, by which his command* 
are conveyed to t'airo in forty live minutes. To the south 
west of the city, is the basin at the head of Mahmoodyeh, 
along the banks of which, many country houses have been 
erected and gardens laid out; whereunto the wealthy 
inhabitants retire during the hot season. Contrary to the 
hloosclmaun doctrine of predestinatinn, the Viceroy has of 
late years taken measures to prevent the spread of the plague, 
by establishing a Ijazaretto, which during the short period 
of live years, is said to have slopped the introduction ofthe 
disease six different times. Ere quitting Alexandria, it may 
not he amiss to menti m, that Dr. Laidlaw, an English Phy¬ 
sician, practices in that city. 

The passage to Malta generally occupies about six days. 
The approacii to this island is very beautiful, but it lays so 
low as to be little seen from any distance. Malta is about 
twenty miles in length, and from ten to twelve broad. The 
entrance into the quarantine bay is extremly narrow. 
The Lazaretto is an extensive building, or rather se¬ 
ries oi buildings, on a Peninsula whicli juts oilt into 
the lesser harbour, westward of Valetta, and which 
by an artificial cut has been completely insulated. 
The buildings of the La/.aretto are surrounded by a 
triple line of high walls towards the land; besides an 
extensive area enclosed, wherein many hundred persons 
may be cncainped, should the appearance of disease 
render such precaution necessary. Dpposite to the La¬ 
zaretto, on the main land, is the health office, where the 
Officers of the establislimeiit, transact their business ; and 
beneath is the ‘•parlatorio,' wherein, communication with pro¬ 
per restrictions, is permitted with individuals under quaran¬ 
tine on shipboard. 

The whole establishment is entirely under the superinten¬ 
dent of qiiaraiiline. The Captain of the Port and the Phy¬ 
sician of the health oilicc, ^xamiiie all shipping approaching 
the harbour, to ascertain the port whence the vessel has arri¬ 
ved, nature of the cargo and state of health of the Crew, 
The apartments of the Lazaretto are tolerably large and airy, 
and their windows command a good view of the harbour with 
the adjacent country. Each person has a guardian to see after 
him, and every vessel two; they receive daily wages from 
those on whom they are in attendance; their duty is to pre- 



The gardens of Rozetta have alwoys been celebrated, for 
their extent and beauty 5 they are situated to the South of 
the City near the convent of Aboo-Mandoor, and are a perfect 
vrildemess of pnmegranate, fig, lemon, citron, and orange 
trees growing in nnpruned luxuriance. Near the covneiit 
of AboO'Mandoor is a telegraph erected by Mahomed Alien 
sn old tower on the summit of a lofty eminence, which com¬ 
mands an extensive and interesting vietv. 

The road from Rozetta to Alexandria passes the village 
of Aboukir along a strong embankment erected by the 
Pacha to exclude the waters of the bay from Lake Me- 
reotis, thence across the desert near the ruins of Canopns, 
and enters Alexandria through the Uozetta or Canopic gate. 

The time occupied in this route may be estimated at seven 


days, vizt. 

To Bershara...I day. 

,, To'ikh e! Hassera. 1 „ 

„ Kl Kodabti.I „ 

„ Fouah. ] 

„ Itnzctta. 1 „ 

» „ Alexandria.2 „ 


The Journey from Cairo to Alexandria across the desert 
may be performed via Niquillah, along the western branch 
of the Nile, thence to Daniaulionr a largo inili'ary sfa. 
tion, and from there to Kcraonm, and along the bank of the 
Mahmoodyeh to Alexandria or else on the eastern side, of tlie 
river by the way of Shalakaiiin Menonf and Sliabor to 
Damanlionr, and so on to Alexandria. The distance may be 
easily performed 011 horseback in three days, or in four upon 
a Camel. 

No two descriptions of Alexandria agree, but tlio latest 
and best accounts state that it is a rich and rispoclable, 
if not a handsome city. Its appearance from the anch irages 
is imposing. To the north on the point of tlie Cape of Figs 
is the Pacha’s palace. 'I'o the south is a fort by whose fire 
the anchorage is defended. To the east is seen the dock 
yard with its long ranges of storehouses and vessels on the 
slocks. Along the margin of the harboui are the vast 
buildings attached to the basin of the Mahmoodyeh canal* 
To the westward are an host of wind mills on the mound 
of the ancient Necropolis, and the’walls of the city are 
overtopped by numerous minarets. 'I’lie harbour is generally 
filled with shipping of all natioas, indicative of the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of this port. 










Oft arrivinp; at Alexandria from Europe, the first Egyp 
iaus wlio offer themselves to notice, are the boys who pro¬ 
vide asses, a number of which are always found ready for 
such passengers as may require them. No questions are 
asked about passports, and the baggage is passed at the 
Custom House with great dispatch aiid civility, for a mere 
trifle. Mr. tioaiie is very polite and obliging to 
strangers, and grants the services of the English Janissary 
Leliin, to whom travellers are recouiinended to make over 
their baggage, as he will get it passed and conveyed to their 
hotel on camels with without delay; tJicse animals are em. 
ployed in the transport of all burden s g^eti in the streets of 
tile city. 

On rioter esainiiiation, the interior- of Alexandria some¬ 
what dis.ippointnients the traveller from Europe as its nar¬ 
row crooked streets have a very unpreposs 'ssing appear¬ 
ance still tho’ thi! city contains many excellent houses, and 
some very broad and narrow handsome streets in the 
Frank quarter. Tlie Hotels are tolerable, at least travellers will 
find few much superior in the south of Europe. The . fyni- 
/ad'ofo and one kept by Mrs. Hume, the widow of an offi¬ 
cer formerly iii the Pacha’s Service, are the principal; 
the latter establishment is pleasantly situated, and well 
spoken (Srf by late arrivals from Egypt; the charges *are how 
ever sstticv^at high, two and half dollars a day for each, 
person, board and lodging, exclusive of wine and beer which 
are extras. 

The first care of the traveller homeward bouad will be 
of course lo make arraniemenis for his pa-ssage, regarding 
which .Mr. Ilawkridge, agent to Mr. Waghorn affords 
every assistance and information. The passage from 
Alexandria to Malta in an English steamer is 12 j5. In 
a French one 11^. 1‘is. for places of the first class. The 
distance is 3i-J nautical leagues. Bach first class passenger 
is allowed Ifi.'i lbs. weight of luggage, but two centimes 
per nautical league is charged for every 22 lb. extra, or 
about l£, 7s.[>er cwt. from Alexandria to Malta. 

In no case dinvevor is the b.aggige of a passenger 
to exceed 660 lbs. weigb,t, and it must be secured in trunks 
or boxes bearing the inScritpion of their names and places 
of destination. Children under ten years of age acc-om. 
panying a first class passenger, pay second class fare, 
or7.:6. 148, 4-jd., and those accompanying a second class 
passenger have to pay third class fare or 17a 

7d.j tliose of the 3rd class, pay half fare ; second class fare 
is paid for female, and third class for men servants. 
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After making all arrangements for his passage the tra¬ 
veller will naturally look out for means of passing his idle 
hours, till the time of departure. As a place of residence 
Alexandria is decidedly preferable to » airo, and indeed 
may bear a comparison with most of the F.uropean sea ports 
on the Mediterranean. The city is defended im the land 
side by double walls of recent construction, wiih parapets 
for musketry, and are flanked at intervals by towers 
mounting artillery. Between the two walls arc two strong 
forts Commanding the other defences. 

The bouses in tlio city arc lofty and some of those called 
Okellas, contain five or six hundred persons. The shops 
at Alexandria are remarkably "ood, and Bnrupean ariicles 
are procurable at them for little more than Uie usual cost in 
the Countries whence they are brought to ligypt. The bazaars 
are excellent and the commerce of the place very great— 
£very thing in fact indicates a thriving trade and brisk 
circulation of money. Accounts arc kept in Austrian Dullnrs, 
Paistrees and I'aras—40 Paras::-! Paistre—20 Paistr<'=l 
Austrian Dollar, which latter coin is about equivalent to four 
shillinss English. Alexandria possesses a Protestant chapel, 
but this place of worship is said to be but iiidiliirently at¬ 
tended. The society consists chiefly of the consular cir¬ 
cle, for the mercantile class are too much 0C(mf4^ 
business to give their time or thoughts to such trifles, andi 
they have not a high character for hos|)itality. Amongst 
the amiiseinents, amateur plays and concerts arc frequent, 
as are subscription balls, where a gaining table forms ra¬ 
ther a too important feature in the evening’s relaxations. 

The only ancient monuments now worthy of notice, are 
the celebrated column of Diocicsian, called Pompey's pillar, 
and the beautiful obelisk, known by the name of •Cleopatra’s 
needle: but tlie.rc is much to interest a stranger amon^rst tlie 
modern sights of the city ; of which the Naval Arsenal is 
perhaps the best worthy of not ice, both from the magnificence 
of the establishment, and the prefection to which it has 
been brought in a very short period. Its sthrelionses and 
workshops are in handsome stone bpildings near tlio docks. 
The lower story is appropriated to smiths, carpenters, ship- 
•wrights, coopers, Sfc. and store rooms for heavy articles. 
Above, are. the warehouses for sail cloth, clothing, instru- 
meats, &c. with tailors and sailmakers -work rooms; and 
one of these buildiiig.s now used as a rope walk is a thousand 
feet in length. The Dockyard contains four stone slips for 
building vessels of the largest class; Mahomed AH when 



at Alexandriit, passes niuch of his (iine in the Nai'al Arsenal, 
where lie has had an apartment tilted up for his aocoraino- 
dation. Ui$ palace is situated on a point to the north of the 
city, and n.’arto it, is a seniap.hore, hy which his command* 
an; conveyed to Cairo in forty five minutes. To the south 
west of the city, is the basin at the head of Mahmoodyeb, 
along the banks of which, many country houses have been 
erected and gardens laid out: whereunto tlio wealthy 
inhabitants retire during the hot season. Contrary to the 
Mooscimaun doctrine of predestination, tlie Viceroy has of 
late years taken measures to prevent the spread of the plague, 
by establishing a Lazaretto, which during the short period 
of live V’lU'S; is said to have stopped the introduction of the 
disease six different times. Ere ([utUing Alexandria, it may 
not lie amiss to menti m, that Dr. Laidlaw, an English Phy¬ 
sician, practices in that city. 

The passage to Malta generally occupies about six days. 
The approach to this island is very beautiful, but it lays so 
low as to he little set'u from any distance. Malta is about 
twenty miles in length, and from ten to twelve broad. The 
entrance into the quarantine bay is extremly narrow. 
The Lazaretto is an extensive building, or rather se¬ 
ries oi buildings, on a Peninsula which juts oiHt into 
the lesser harbour, westward of Valetta, and which 
by an artificial cut has been completely insuLted. 
The buildings of the Lazaretto are surrounded by a 
triple line of high walls towards the land; besides an 
extensive area enclosed, wherein many hundred persona 
may be encainjied, should the appearance of diseaso 
render such prcciiution necessary. Opposite to the La¬ 
zaretto, on the main land, is the health office, where the 
Officers of the establishment, transact their business j and 
beneath is the ‘•parlatorio,' wherein, communication with pro¬ 
per restrictions, is permitted with individuals under quaran¬ 
tine oil shi)>board. 

The whole establishment is entirely under the superinten¬ 
dent of quarantine. The Captain of the Port and the Phy¬ 
sician of the health office, ^xamine all shipping approaching 
the harbour, to ascertain the port whence the vessel has arri¬ 
ved, nature of the cargo and state of health of the Crew. 
The apartments of the Lazaretto are tolerably large and airy, 
and their windows command a good view of the harbour with 
the adjacent country. Each person has a guardian to see after 
him, and every vessel two; they receive daily wages from 
those on whom they are in attendance; their duty is to pre- 



»c’iii cftntni i. iictffpeii parties whose peiioil of confincmuul is 
unequal, aivl to hiiulor their toiieiiiuq; any one not in qiia- 
raniine. Coiripaiiy may however be received in the parla- 
torio, or at a dis'aiu e, on the terraces of the huihiiiig. Pro¬ 
visions are supplied by a person cidU'il a SpciidUoi'c^ who 
cither jir.'vides them himselt', or proeinvs lliem from one of 
the Hotels in Vaielta. The period of quarantine vaiies ; 
Bhifis olid passencers from the easiw.n J are generally sub¬ 
jected to twenty-live days eoufiiiemeiit, inclndiiii' the days of 
entrance and departure ; but Her .Majesty’s vessels are 
treated less ri^or.insly thou inerciiantmen. The rcRuiations 
of the establishoKnit are excellent, and all its oiiieers remark- 
nhle for civility to strangers. The hotels at Malta are nu¬ 
merous and very good, and tlieir comforts cannot fail to 
be properly appreciated after leaviag the Lazaretto; but 
the charges me it is true soinewhal high, 

Malta is a most, exlraoruin.iry island, its views are beau- 
liftil, and the fortifications of immense strength. The various 
quarters of Valeita are enclose 1 by lines, forming works of 
such extent and niaenitude, th.it if folly garrisoned, they 
might he deemed impregnable; but to man tb'-m, ‘26,000 
troops Would be requisite. On the ramparts of this city are 
upwards of a thousand guns, and both art and nature seem 
to hai’C-’coi'ibiiied in its defence. The principal streets of 
Valctta are eight in number, well paved a.id lighted, and 
ruiiiiiiig in jiarallcl lines, iiiteisected by eleven smaller 
ones. Rows of bouses front the works all round, witli a 
broad road between for carriages. Both public and private 
building.s arc snpeiior to those in any other city. The 
houses are of solid stone with terraced loofs. and their lloors, 
Btaiicascs, &c. all of the same substance. The lower stories 
are used as shops or dwellings far tiic poorer clas-.es. A 
Mezzanino oreulresol is bcneatli the first 11 lor, on wliic i the 
priiicijial apartments are situated. Kich house has gene¬ 
rally a court yard with a tank or well. A liou.se contain¬ 
ing twelve or fourteen apartments, may be rented at twenty 
pounds sterling per annum. Water is supplied by means 
of an aqueduct nearly a mile in lea.;th, and the rain water 
is preserved in numerous tanks and cisterns. The Church 
of St. Jolm is a magnilicent building, which the French 
plundered of every thing valuable when they invadeii the 
island, save a silver gate that escaped their rapacity, by the 
ingenuity of the Maltese who painted it black. The Grand 
Master’s Palace, nowthe ro.sidence of the Governor, is an 
immense structure, whose Urge a u 1 lofty chambers are splen¬ 
didly enriched with painting--, daniasksand superb furnl- 
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ture. The collection of arms, is well arranged, and wor* 
thy. >f notice. The ramparts cannot be visited by our 
countrymen without e motion, «as containing monuments to 
some of the best and bravest names in our naval and milita¬ 
ry annals. The roads throughout Malta are good, and 
water communication is constant between the Cities on 
either side the harbour. 

The upper classes in Malta dress like other Europeans ; 
tile lower orders wear a loose cotton shirt, with a wide vest 
or jacket, with silver or gold buttons, girded on with 
a twisted scarf or sash, loose trousers, leaving the legs 
bare, and sandals called korch. The women are partial to 
the national dress, consisting of a short cotton shift, petti¬ 
coat generally blue, corset with sleeves, and an upper robe 
opening at the aide. The hair worn in a high top knot, filled 
with powder and pomatum, and the face concealed with a 
kind of veil called faldelta. This dress is invariably worn 
at church, although most ladies of the upper class have a- 
dopted the English costume on other occasions. 

The principal agricultural productions of Malta are cot¬ 
ton, grain, and suHa, besides a large quantity of vegetables. 
Its frnils are excellent, particularly oranges, considered 
the finest in the Mediterranean; it produces also very supe¬ 
rior melons. The herds and docks of cattle and sheep are 
numerous, and their flesh possesses a peculiarly deli¬ 
cious flavour from feeding in pasturage filled with aroma¬ 
tic plants, which doubtless contribute also to the excellence 
of the honey. Poultry is good and plentiful, and quails 
with other wild fowl visit the island at times, in enormous 
quantities. But enough of Malta. 1 shall now embark the tra¬ 
veller in a French steamer to Marseilles, the passage where- 
unto, occupies about five day and costs not quite 10 £ 
sterling; should be however prefer making the trajet in an En¬ 
glish vessel, (he expense from Malta to Falmouth is 97 £. 
and he may calculate on reaching his destination in thirteen 
days, with a chance on his way of obtaining a glimpse of Pan- 
taluria and the coast of Sicify. After a peep at Bona and the 
snow capped Atlas, he will probably enter the bay of Algiers, 
a beautiful harbour surrounded with hills highly cultivated, 
amidst which many pretty villas are visible. The town it. 
self is built on a declivity, and appears when viewed from the 
roadstead owing to-the narrowness of its streets, to bea dense 
mass of buildings. Gibraltar is so well known that to offer a 
description would be intrusive, I shall therefore confine my , 
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■alfiO'ttatiiift that' there is' but one hotel in the tontte, where, 
to nse the words of a .gentlecoaii who receatij ^sojeumed 
therein, " the trareller will find every thing low exeeptdhe 
cbargCB.” The living is said to be bad} wines worse, beds 
damp and filled with vermin! 

If the traveller have the luck to touch at Cadie he will also 
meet with an English 4utel of even inferior calibre to that at 
Gibraltar. Cadiz is now a sad tumble down place; its streets 
disgustingly filthy, and its fortifications dilapidated. lthow> 
ever possesses one redeeming object, in the new Cathedral at 
present building, which edifice both in size and sculptuary 
deeorations, tis said to be a most magnificent specimen of 
modern arcUtecture; and here we shall bid tlie traveller 

F abi wsi>«. 



APPENDI X. 


Tub following extracts from tbe works of RichardsoB.aBd 
Hamilton relative to the principal rnins at Luxor, Camac, 
Biban ool Moolk, Medinet Aboo, and Dendera, are .given as 
likely to be acceptable to those who visit those wondrous 
Monuments of antiquity. 

LUXOR. 

{Hdmiltoh’s EgypticB,p.'114.^ 

In approaching this temple from the north, the fisrt 
object is a magnificent propylon, or gateway, which is two 
hundred feet in length, and the top of it fifty>seven feet 
above the present level of the soil. In front of the 
entrance are tbe two most perfect obelisks in the 
World, each of a single block of red granite, from the 
quarries of Elephantine ; they are between seven and eight 
feet square at the base, and above eighty f^t high ; many 
of the hierogphical figures with which they are covered are 
Bn inch and three quarters deep, cut with the greatest nicety 
and precision. Between these obelisks and propylon are two 
celoMal statnes, also of red granite; though hurried in the 
ground to the chest, they still measure twenty-dne and twenty* 
two feet from thence to the top of their mitres. The at¬ 
tention of the traveller is soon diverted from these 
masses, to the sculptures which cover the eastern wing of 
the north front of the propylpn, on which is a very ani¬ 
mated description of a remarkable event in the campaings of 
uomo Osymandrias nr Sesostris.*” The “ ruined portico,'* 
which is entered from the gateway, is of ‘‘ very large din^- 
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sions’’ [p. 119 .]; “ ftom this n doable row of serea columns 
with lotus capitals, two and thirty feet in circumference 
conducts you into a court one hundred and sixty feet long, 
and one hundred and forty wide, terminated at each side by 
by a row of columns, beyond which is another portico of 
thirty-two columns, and the adytum, or interior apartments 
of the building.” 

[Richardson's Trarels, vol. ii. p. 84.] 

** The temple of Luxor was probably built on the bank of 
the Nile for the convenience of sailors and wayfaring men,- 
where, without much loss of time, they might stop, say their 
prayers, present their offerings, &c. Great and magnificent 
as it is, it only serves tni shew us the way to a much great¬ 
er, to which it is hardly more in camparision than a kind 
of porter’s lodge ; I mean the splendid ruin of the temple 
at Cnrnac. The distance from Lnxor to Carnac is about 
a mile and a half or two miles. The whole road was former¬ 
ly lined with a row of sphinxes on each side. At present 
these are entirely covered up for about two-thirds of the 
way, on the end nearest to Luxor. On the latter part of 
the road near to Carnac,a row of criosphinxes (that is, with 
a ram’s head and a lion's body) still exist on each side of 
the way!” 

CARNAC. 

[Hamilton, p. 122.] 

“ The name of Diospolis is sufilcient to entitle us to call 
the grand temple at Carnac the temple of Jupiter. This 
temple has twelve principal entrances, each of which is 
composed of several propyla and colossal gateways, or moh»y 
besides other buildings attached to them, in themselves 
larger than most other temples. One of the propyla is 
entirely of granite, adorned with the most finished hierogly¬ 
phics. On each side of many of them have been colossal 
statues of basalt, breccia, and granite ; some sitting, some 
erect, from twenty to thirty feet in height, 

“ The body of the temple, which ii preceded by n large 
court, at whose sides are colonnades, of thirty columns in 
length, and through the the middle of which are two rows of 
columns fifty feet high, consists, first, of a prodigious hall, 
or portico, whose roof is sustained by one hundred and tbir- 
ty^Our columns, some of which arn twenty-six feet in cir- 
■; cuiOference, and others thirty-four j tlicn are four beautiful 
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obelisks, marking (lie ciUraiice to the adytum, near which 
the monarch is repieseuted as embraced by tlie arms of Isis. 

" The adytum itself consists of three apartments, entirely 
of granite. The principle room, which is in the centre, i's 
twenty feet long, sixteen wide, and thirteen feet high. Three 
blocks of granite form the roof, which is painted with clus¬ 
ters of guilt stars, on a blue ground. Beyond are other por¬ 
ticoes and galleries, which have been continued to another 
propylon, at the distance of tw.o thousand feet from that 
at the western extremity of the temple. 

“ It may not be uninteresting to add a few more parti¬ 
culars relative to this temple, the largest perhaps, and cer- 
tirinly one of the most ancient in the woild. 

“ Two of the porticoes within it appear to have consis - 
ted of pillars, in the form of human figures, in the charactei; 
of Hermes, that is, the lower part of the body hidden, and 
unshapen, with his arms folded, and in his hand the insignia 
of divinityj perhaps the real origin of the Grecian Cary¬ 
atides . 

“ Exclusive of these columnar statues, which have been' 
thirty-eight in number, and the least of them th^yty feet 
high, tliere are fragments mure or leas mutilated, of twenty- 
three other statues, in granite, breccia, and basalt, seventeen 
of which are colossal, and have been placed in front of the 
several entrances. They are in general from twenty-live to 
thirty feet in height, and executed in the best Egypiaiu style. 

C. 

BIBEN OOL MOOLK, 

OB TUG TOMBS OT TUG KINGS. 

[lUcbardson’s Travels, vol. i. p. 264.J 

“ It lift most dismal looking spot, a valley of rubbishy 
without a drop of water^or blade of grass. The entrance to 
the tombs looks out from the rock like the entrance to so 
many mines; and were it not for the recollections with 
which it is peopled, and the beautiful remains of ancient 
art which lie hid in the bosom of the mountain, would hard¬ 
ly ever be visited by man orhe.ist. The heat is excessive, 
hom the confined dimeubion of the valley, and the reflection 



of tlicsnn from tJie rock and sand. The whole valley is filled 
with rubbish that has been washed down from the rock, or 
carried out in the making'of the tombs, with merely a narrow 
road up the centre.’’ 

[Richardson’s Travels, vol, i. p. 266.] 

‘‘ Diodorus Siculus states, on the authority of the Egyp* 
tain’s priests, that forty-seven of these tombs were entered 
in their sacred registers, only seventeen of which remained 
in the time of Ptoemy Lagus. And in the ISOth Olympiad 
about 60 years B. c., when Diodorus Siciiliis. was in Egypt, 
many of these were greatly defaced . Before Mr. Belzoni 
began his operations in Thebes, only eleven of these tombs 
were known to the public. From the great success tha*t 
crowned his exertions, the number of them is nearly dou¬ 
ble. The general appearance of these tombs is that of a 
conUnoed shaft, or corridor, cut in the rock, in s.ime place.s 
spreading out into large chambers^ in other places small 
chambers pass oif by a small door from the shaft &c. 
In some places where the rock is low and disintegrated, 
a broad excavation is formed on the surface, till it 
reaches a sufficient depth of solid stone, when it narrow.s, 
and enters by a door of about six or eight feet wide, and 
about ten feet high. The passage then proceeds with a gra¬ 
dual descent for about a hundred feet, widening or narrow¬ 
ing according to the plan or object of the architect, some¬ 
times with side chambers, but more freqncnly not. The 
beautiful ornament of the globe, with the serpent in its 
wings, sculptured over the entrance. The ceiling is bhek 
with silver stars, and the vulture, with outspread wings, 
bolding a ring and a broad feathered sceptre by each of liis 
feet from feet, is frequently repeated on it, with numerous 
hieroglyphics, which are white or variously colored. The 
walls on each side are covered with hieroglyphics, and large 
sculptured figures of the deities of Egypt, and of the hero 
fur whom the tomb was excavated. Somolimes both the 
the hieroglyphics, and the figures are wrought in iutaglio ; 
at other times they are in relief; but throughout the same 
lomb they are generally all of one kind. The colours are 
green, blue, red, black, and yellow, on a white ground, and 
in many instances are as fresh and vivecl as if tliey had not 
been laid on a month. Intermixed with the figures, 
fttttuently meet with curious devices, representing tribunals 
people are upon tbeir trials, and someltines under- 
punishment; the preparation of mummies, and people 



bearing them in procession on their siiouUiers; animals tied 
for sacrifice, and jrartly cutup ; and occassionally the more 
agreeabl • i ictures of entertainments, with music and riancing, 
and well-d I eased people listeninir to the sound of the harp, 
played b ' a priest, with his head shaved, and dressed in a 
loose flowing white robe, shot with red stripes.” 

D. 

[Hamilton, p, 168.] 

“ Two other colossal statues, called also by some, the 
statues of Alemnon, are in the plain about half wav between 
the desert and the river. The inundaiioti had hardly left 
them early in Jannaiy, and we had some diflicuUy in reach¬ 
ing them on that account. They are about fifty feet high, 
and seated each on a pedestal six feet in height, eighteen 
long, and fourteen broad. The stone of which they are 
formed is of a reddish gres.” 

These two statues are, by the Arabs, familiary called 
Shamy and Damy. 


E. 

MEDINET HA BOO. 

[Hamilton, p. 137.] 

“ One outward inclosure, or brick wall, seems to have 
contained three distinct, though connected buildings, to 
which we may arbitrarily assign the names of the chapel, 
the palace, and thfc temple, [p 138.] The principle entrance 
to the palace from the plain being blocked up, it is only to 
be aproached now by a side door-way from the pronoas of the 
chapel. Of this building, which may once have been the 
residence of the sovereigns of Egypt, one tower only is re¬ 
maining. This was divided into thiee stories, in each of 
which are two iipartiuents. The stone pavement of the lo¬ 
wer rooms is still perfect^ but the upper floors, and the 
Wooden beams which supported them, have entirely disap¬ 
peared. The interior walls have not such a profusion of. 
i-culptures as those without. At each side of one of the win¬ 
dows is an Isis, with the hawk’s wing, kneeling, and wear¬ 
ing the lunar crescent on her head. At another window are 
four projecliug sphinxes ; and in a corner of one of (he room* 



are two feiualej. baskets of lotuses uu tLueir heads, car¬ 
rying a pl^te of cakes to the king, who is sitting j htfore 
him stands another female, with the same head-dress, stretch¬ 
ing out her arm^ while he puts some of ihedclicacies iuto her 
iqouth.’’ 


V, 

[Harailio'-, p, ihc.] 

“ Ebek, lh.T most iionhern of all the the Theban moan, 
raents, is only reraarkaolc becaase the plan on which it is 
constructed is very different from that of all other temples in 
Egvpt. It has a single row ot columns in front, and the rest 
of the building is distributed into a variety of comparatively 
small apartments. ” 


G. 

MEMNONIUM. 

[ttichardsons Travels, vol ii. page la j 

C 

*' Having retraced oar steps along the ancient avenue, 
to the edge of the rocky flat, we turned southward, and 
in a few minutes nached the .Memnonium. Ou our way 
hitherto we passed many huts, r-id many immense piles of 
unburut brick, exar-ly like those large sijuare piles that are 
erected for being burnt. I am rather disposed to lliink that 
they were only kept tliore till wanted for the jiurpose of 
building. The term Memnonium is used by Strabo to de¬ 
signate that part of ancient Thebes, which lies on the west 
side of the river. The French Savans, however, without 
any sufficient reason, have restricted it to the magnificent 
ruin which we are going to describe. This beautiful relic 
of antiquity looks to tiie east and is fronted by a stupendous 
propylon of which two hundred and thirty four feet in 
leugth are still remaining. The propylon stands; on the 
ed^ of the soil; but the area cuh^vabie, or space for the 
Drdmos behind it is floored by the solid rock of which 
ifee ttst of the temple is erected. The eastern wallj is 
milch folleu down, and both ends are greatly deiapidated. 
EVe^ stone in the propylon appears to have been shaken 
:,ahd locariliad in its place, as if from the concussion of au 
|»irthq«fyite,' for no human violenc e seems adequate to pro- 



duce siuch an effect In such an iniinrnae. matt of boildicg 
that anffer consideration- A stair onten from each eod* 
'by .> iiich to ascend to the top of the propylon, from wl ich 
go off in a number ?f<£haaibers, as in the temples 
•ix Piijlac, Edfou. A'C.’' 

f'lie reader is referred to Dr, Richardsons vork for a 
descrijition of the sculpture on the jroll of the Temple. 


hiimibon, p to/-] 

Among other dimension:'of this colossus, I found that it 
mesMired ait feet te" inchc' over the foot, and sixty-two or 
.yxty-three feet round the shoulders. This enormous statue 
has bpf!i broken off-1! the n'.’iisl, and the upper part isnovv 
iaiii |>ro>tiaie on (iie tnick, liie face is eiitiicly obliteratcci, 
ami mxt lo the womli r cxfiled at (lie huldncss of the sculpu. 
who n.ade i(, and ilie extraordinary powers of those who 
erecud it, the labour and exertions that iniist have been used 
for its desln.ftion are most ristoniaiiitig If, could only have 
been hroueiit about with the help of ’uiiitary engines, and 
must then have been tbo work of'a len"ti< Oi lit ie Its fall has 
carried along ■"idi it the whole of (he wal' of the temple wrhieb 
stood within it- iftseh. It w'as not without great difficulty 
and dang! r Ibot, we em.h) cliuib '>0 ite shoulder anil neck 
usid in going (roiii 'If’iiec ttpi.n ilh ciiest, I was assisted by 
my Arab ‘m aul wiio walked by side, in the hieroglyphical 
characters engraven on itv arm.'’ 


DENBEllA. 

[Haifiilton, p. 194.3 

“ The great Temple of Venus or Isis, which we were now 
come lo, presented itself to us in ail its original magnificence. 
The eeniuries it has seen,-'have scarcely affected it in any 
important part; and have given it no greater appearance of 
age and ruin than what serves to render it more venciable 
and impusiug. After seeing iunumerablc monuments of the 
same kind liiroughout the Thebaid, it seemed as if we were 
now arrived at the highest pitch of architectural excellence 
that was ever attained on the borders of the Nile. Here we 
found concentrated the united labour of ages, and the last 
effort of human art and iudoBtry in that regular uniform 



!in« of cni<»lruclion whicli hud been adopted in llie enrliest^ 
time*. After admiring the general effect of Ihe wlioh* mass* 
ts elegance, eolidily, conect, proportions, and graceful . ut- 
lines, it was ditbcttlt to decide on what particular oi<jects 
were to be lir^t examined. bether its sculptures or paintings, 
ty|icui and ornanientui, thedistiibutioii of the interior apart, 
tiients, the details of the capitals on columns, (he mystical 
meaning of particular representations here seen for the first 
time} the Zidiacs*, or the other celestial phenomena, sculps 
tared on the ceilings; all seemed objects of high interest 
and closer inspects n< Ihe portico consists of twenly«four 
Columns in three rows, each above twenty-two feet in circum- 
fnieiice, thirty-two feet hiuh and covered with hieroglyphics, 
'ihe pculisr form of the square tapiial with a front hice of 
I I.e goddess on each side is understood by a view of the 
drawing which 1 have given of tlie building as it now ap¬ 
pears. W'e were at first struck by the singularity oi an idea 
so fureign to the common notions of > rerk architecture ; but 
the eye is soon reconciled to it, and the solemn and mild mo- 
tioiony of these faces impiesses the spectator with a silent 
reVential awe, a willing conviclioii of the immediate pieseiice 
of the‘diety of the place in her most gracious character; and, 
indeed, the Greeks, in their Caiyatides, seem in some degree 
to have added ttieir sanction to the principle.” 

[p. 197-] 

•* The sekcs, or intciior of the temple, consists of several a- 
partments, all the walls and ceilings oi which are in the suiue 
Wiij covered with religious and. astronomical lepresentations. 
'Ihe loofs are like the rest in Egypt, fiat; the oblong masses 
of stone resting on the side walls; and when the distance of 
these is too gieut, one or two rows ni tbe columns curried 
d< wn the niiddle of the iipaitu;cnt, by which the roof is sup¬ 
ported. 'Ihe caj itals of these columns aievery richly or- 
niiii.et.ied wiih the budding lotus, the stalks of wliich being 
curried down some way b cw tt e ct piiu), give the shaft (be 
appearance pf lacing fluted, or rather scaitoped.’’ 

* Th* priffeifal Zodiac, has tiact beea remoTvd ■ 






APPE.\ UIX, A. 

FROM “WILKINSON’S THLSES* 

iNinskiiig j'repnraUons fur a journey io Egypt it will be 
nt<cessarv that the traveller, if uiiacquaiQted with Arabic, should 
either provide himself with a servant, at Malta, who understands 
that laiijriiage or afterwards look out for one at Oaherah on his 
arrival in the Frank quiirter, where several of th« natives, 
may he found who are in the haltit ««f accoiiipauMns; European 
travellers, and speak Italian and Sometimes French. Ecyptian 
Rervaiits, it is true, make but poor interprerers before Osman- 
lees, not tu oause t e Turkish laiisuas'c is required, hut from 
the contempt in which they are held by their rulers, and 
the consi'qiient w int of confide.ice they feel, added to their 
naturally line •uih manners ; but ns the traveller has little occasion 
to visit them, this is not a very material point. Oiagomen 
are seldom to be met with who can either be trusted, or who 
are at all useful; and if his object is to see the country, without 
beint; desirous of paying a visit of ceremony to Turkish 
c.iinniandanis,—which areas unprofitable as disagreeable,— he 
will haveeverv reasiin to be satisfied witii his European and 
Egyptian d >mestics. 

1 do not pretend to give an c.vact list <>f nil the requisites for 
this journey, as many must depend eiitirelv upon liiiiiselt; ( 
shall merely point out the most necessary : * —as a camp-beda 
stead, heduing, and mu'quito curtain; a campstool and draw¬ 
ing liible , umbrella, double or lined ; drawing p-iicils, p iper, 
and ludian-rulilier; and if he iuleuds to follow European cus- 
t'liisf a plentiful supply often, wine,| cognac, aromatic and dis¬ 
tilled vinegar, and as many luxuries as he may think prop-r. 
For observations, a sextant and tirtificial horizon, or rather 
C aptain Kaier's repeutiuu eirele, chronometer, large and small 
telescope, siphon barometer, thermometers, &c. with a good 
iiieasuiiiigtape. Every iustruinent should be, when it is (nissibie, 
of the s'*me materials thronghout, wood and metal ill ac¬ 
cording with the heal of an Egyptian climate ; and in their cases 
nails answer better than glue. In his medicine chest the inosi. 
necessary things are,—a lancet, diachylon and bli.sterii)g plaster 
salts, rhubarb, cream of tartar, ipecacuanha, sulphate of bark, 

♦ Test* Itubler, carpet, cushions, tables and the like, may uc purcosa^.j 
„r ordered in Qahcrah. , . 

+ A filtcrer is not necessary, 'is the fjcuca jur.s liiipply 

I j KOi-•■■h'.M- *0 be ’-t-t'-'i i ' a rlini i*' ''■< >’i r'.m- 



Jtmti'a powden, ctiii>rnc\, laudanum, auiur of lead, or sulphate 
of *lnk* nitre, oil ofppppermint, and other common medicines; 

The ch"ice ofbis'liiiraiy will dejieud. of roorse, on his or- 
cupatinnsor taste; 1 shall only, therelore, recommend Larcbei's 
Herodotus, M. Cliamixdlion'sPhiinetic.Sjstein of Hieroglyphics, 
Ppcotke, Pen'n Hamilton's £^yptiaca. Modern Trarelier, and 
Colonel Leake’s or niy own Mapof E;;vpt,with that of Mr. Pirhe 
and Mr itcoles of Nuoia; to which may be added Browne, 
Peizoni, llurckhardi, Ptolemy, Straho,and Pliiiv; but "f these 
three last, as well as of Diodorus, extracts will suSioe if he 
considers them too rnltimioous. 

In crossing the sea. he. will find sreater comforts, and less civi¬ 
le, on board an Enslish, than a foreitrn vess l, and should 
leave it to ti e captain to prnvi'le the table. 

On arriving at Ahxaudria he mav either put up at (or itilh) 
ope of the inna lu the Frank tjuarter, or reioaiii oo hoard the 
vessel. 'lh(iut.h the accommo'lation in the former is far from 
heing good, it is more convenient than to b« obli.’Cd continually 
to look out fir a boat on ids return from visitin'i the few 
objects worthy of notice in the town ; and, io addiii m to this, 
the gates are cb sed at night. 

n visiting the catacombs the excursion by water is prefera¬ 
ble, fi om the convenience of c irrying provisions and t ler 
TeqtiiBitoc;^' monc whichhe ioiihI not omit wax candles or torches, 
a rope,and (if lie intends to take measurements ol the arcliitectn- 
ral iieiaitSj a short ludde . lie wilt save time by going to ttiem 
before he leaves the ship. 

In taking a boat for Qaherah he had better hire a larger sort 
of qangeh called duhnbeeh, the price-}- of which will depend on the 
number of men and time ofyear: for when they are engnged in 
biinging corn from Upper Egypt, the price is ii.ereased in pro- 
poilion ns the number of uneo-ploved boats is diminislied. For 
tl>c journey he had better be pr vided witli some bis'-iiii, as good 
breati is not always to t'C obtained, nor is it covenient to stop to 
pUKhase it when the wind is fair. 

ng atBoolaq.J the port of Qaherah, he may smd to 
<h ec'>nsnl-.ite to r equest n Qtiwatf or Yt'S'iksfe u-enerallv. hot e r- 

* Ibi-se tieuf uu use in ii|iliUii>lniia, in nliich cnniplaint the antipkluiristtc 
Sysleni is necessary .The prindpal precaiiljon against tliis and dysenierv ia 
tugnard against a check of- perspimtion. Tbareis eeidum any need of adopt¬ 
ing a partieular mode of living io Egypt, as is often iuiagined; but it may 
be as aeii for some persons to uroid the use of cows milk in summer, and at 
any time if not previously boiled. Fruit is hy no uicaus prejudicial, but 
fish docs not agree with every one in the hot season. 

t Perhaps from SO to 120 piastres. 

} From Alexandria toBoolai) takes about three days; from thence to 
Thebes, on the t. vemge,about twenty ; ih—i to tlic t'ataraets .-'.bi'-jt fenr o- 
tre more - Vide p. 19‘.*r.'.id r-S' 



ron^onitl;, Citlleil .luiiUsTtry— ‘to pasis his hairginro ut (be custom 
house, who will also pnioiire cameisjanci unless he is acquainted 
with the consul, he must he contented with an inn in the Frank 
quarter. But if he intends miikinea htay there, he had hette 
procute a house in some street in the vicinity, the price «>f which 
will vary from 50 to lOO piastres* a monih, while those within 
the Kraak quarter wonlil exceed double that urn. 

Ill his visit to the batnr he must nots{,,r;.et to purchase 
a Carpet (segadeh) or two, unti a few mats, by which his room be¬ 
comes coiiifortahle, w ith furniture that equally suits a boat on 
eoiiic: up the Nile. 

Should lie iiiq-iire if (he Turkish dres^ is nece.ssary, I answer 
fora voyaje in Upper Keypt- it is by no ineiin.s so ; for Qahetah 
it is covenieiit from not attraciint; notice ; and for a journey in 
the Desert, as to the Oasis or Hereiiice, it is inilispei sably neces¬ 
sary; hut not so on the Stiei! and Kirs.'^kyr roads. One remark, 
however, I must be allowed to make on dress in that country,—that 
a person is never resjacted who is badly die$>r(l, of whatever 
kind the costume may be, and no wiherc does exterior appearance 
go S3 far as jii Ugypt. 

|a going to the Pyramids of tteezeh he may take a bed, or a 
mat and Cnrpef, with a small stork ol provisions, and if he makes 
any stay there, he m ,y procure bread fnnn Geexeh oi* Kerdksee, 
A lantern, candles, a small hromn r in order to have one of the 
grottoes t swept, which makes a loleraiile aboile), and above all, 
a musqnito n t and umhrel.a are requisite. 

Oil quilt inn (jaherali for Upper Egvpf, he had belter encaige 
a dahiht'h^ or if he is not pressed for time, and prefer a spacious 
and comfortahle boat, a maash-, but on returning a qangeh is pre¬ 
ferable, Hie maash lieing too heavy for oats, and moving but 
litile qiiicke' than the rale of the slreari!,- nor can it pass the 
cataract. To reitiedy this incoiiveiiienre he may take a qangeh 
ciso, and on arriving at E’ Soonn pay off the large b< at, and pass 
the cataract lo Nubia in tlie light one which for returning has 
a great advantage; or, if he remains long «t Tliehes. be may dis¬ 
miss his maasli and send lo Qaherah for a qangeh 

The price of the foiivier is from (JoO to 800. piastres a 
month, the qiingeh and dahahi-eh from ?.30 to COO. A writ¬ 
ten aureeiiient must he*made with the or captain of 
the b'lai; in which it will he as well to siipidale that be 

* Fifteen piastres being Ciiiiivalentto a dollar, or seventy to a pound ater- 
Jin<j: blit they or* coiistaally decreasing in value. 

f They lie In the eastern face of tbo hill on which the Pyrr.mido stand, 
nhovt one (iiOi‘«ond feet tv tiie.eooth-east of '.bet of Cheops. - 



shall not take pnsscHgci's, or mercbaiidi^ccfan; kino, and.that 
the boat shall be at the traveller’s disposal, to start or halt 
at his omtaand; that two of the sailors shall keep watch at nijeht, 
and tliat no one shall quit the boat, on the pretence of visliin^ 
relations or with stmiliar pleas, without previously askiite per¬ 
mission. The hire of the drst monili may be paid in advance 
and when in Upper Eyttpi half of each successive month, or the 
wages Ilf the boatmen onlv, which are 25 piastres a month 
eacti. I)y all iiieans the ryltatid boitmen must be made obedient 
to orders, he will otherwise find tliem insufferably unruly and 
Continually troublesome, kind words beinir always considered by 
them the result of fmr ur inexperience ; nor, unless he maintains a 
strict discipline, can he venture to give them a sheep at the large 
towns. But before bis departure, his European servant must 
see that all the oars are on board, and the sails in good condition. 

A good supply of biscuit is very necessary, as bread is not 
always to he met with at the small villages in Egypt, and much 
less in Nubia. He will also require a gufas, or coop for fowls. 
With a moveable drawer at the buttom, ns in birdcages; ten or 
twelve quoikt or biirdaks ; a zeer, or water-jar {and some almond 
paste fur purifying the water); a lemtem^h,* or water borne of 
iRussiaii lealher fur excur-ioiis to the ruins; and if he lias a large 
bout, a donkey, bat at all events n smltlle, l.oth uhicb may oe 
bought at Qaherah. He should provide candles, coffee, sugar, 
flour, rice, t, bac^ o, mlshmtsh and qumr-e' deen (dried apricots), 
ind whatever nece^salies or luxuries he may want, before be 
leaves Koolaq, as few are to be obtained in Upper Egtpt. 

Previous to putting his things on board, tbe rt/is niustniake an 
awning i.f mats nr sailcluiht before the cabin, supported by 
fraincwoik; and if tlie b at is oh] or wants painting, the sailors 
must wash the cabin, under ttie inspect! >n rf a servant, and paint 
both tlieroon.s, all the crevices having been previi usly slopped 
with putty. '1 hi> preeanlion is neccssurv if he wishes to pass com¬ 
fortable nights. An in n rat-trap, which he must bring from 
Europe, will also be of service. 

With regard to presents in Upper Egvpt,it may I e laid down 
as a general rule that they are quite unnecessary. It will, how¬ 
ever sonictiiiieg happen that the civilities of a Hhi-kh Belled or 
even of a Turkish Governor, require some return, in which case 

*Tlie seams must lie. 6rst of all ruhlifd with >' mixture of melted tallow 
and wax, and wbeo this dries it may be tilled; but afterwards iimustoeter 
be left without water. 

+ Or a teut. 

J Tbe iiioai expeditions mode ia to use morhra fred ochre) and fRir .sheHs- 
hut it ts not the most clcyrant, 




ill 


40UIC {;au|KnviI<.'r, oi a uatch <ii''icIeKcope I’ur llic kiter, 

-'-and a \fhite shawl nid (arhuosh^or n small amber moatli-^iece' 
for (he former,—are more than thev hiive any reason to exorct, 
nod althouith, on those occasions when their piilitencss arises from 
the hope of reward, they mav he disa|i;)ninted in theirexpect* *• 
ations, yet they would only consiiier gie iter presents proofs of 
greater ignorance in the persm \vh • them. 

After be has, hy means of the qawass oi tlie eonsulaie, passed 
his baggage at the custoin-hnnse and hoUtcd the Biiirlish tiig,* 
he must look again that the nuinher of oars is eqnal to that of 
the crew, and give orders to the ryts neve.- to allow the boatmen 
to tie the. s iil, for to tliis almost ail the ae.-'idenls that hapoeii on 
The Nile are to be attributed. 

If he leaves Oaherah in winter, and dreads the hot W'Mther, 
lieshonld go direct up thir Nile witiioiit stopping, and visit the 
ruins on his retnrii; but if he. is not going to Syria, and is likely 
to come down durino* the inundation, he may visit them on hU 
Way up. 

The traveller comlng from India, and !)y the Desert from 
Kossayr toQench, whocanii'il f.iregocn ;K irt, mu^t bn p' oviJed 
with single-poled tents fur himself an I s.’ . vants, with a h.iiog of 
titlark color, and spare rojies iiiid peg a s.iliicien t aijiply of 
charcoal, as fuel is not met with on llie road, a camp-h-.i with 
curtains; inusquitu net, ami blankets; wax candles a«d lanterns ; 
a few c ir|ieiiter’s tools; pack-thread aiirl iineillns; lined or double 
umbrellas; a small c.irpet, mats or caiiv iss; waier-.skin3, and t 
s’l.ipiv of tiotiled water for his own use, wi ll sealed, and packed 
in strong,cases,—for the water of the D.’serl, though very pass¬ 
able for persons accustomed to it, may not soil the taste or ex¬ 
pectations OI every one. Tor l.itlies it will he as well to take 
asses, asihey are a relief >0 ilie tedious motijii of a camel, or of 
the taklU irawanA 

A peisoii ucciistoined to ridi.ag will find the dromedarv pre¬ 
ferable, as it will perf irm the j iuriiey wiih greater exiiediti-m, 
and with in ire comf irt to the rider, lUiiii tin: tiresome a id slow¬ 
paced camel; ami if lie H goiiu fro n Egypt to India, he .slioold 
procure a leather waicr-liottle (a mtemee/i),l wliicli is to be slung 
on the Siidd.e. 


• i'iiis prevents the soldiers of tlic giiaboals stationed at llio large toaras 
fioin calling to the ryw to Slop, that they may sec what inerchaedisc Le has 
on hoard. 

f The takht irawAn is not aWsoliitely nec«s.s.irv, eseept for children. 

*• J The 7.em/.eiii^h shauld he filled some days before it is wanted, .and 
be frequently shaken and washed oat, lo f'“' if fro n ' !i ■ iinpleasa'il lasi* ,u‘ 
ihr n^T VhI*-'*?’, • VMt* •*. 



G! 

The hire of a camel from Kossayr (o Qem-h* ahould he about 
oije dollar; and if a traveller coming from India intends visiting 
Thehes; he will leave the Qench road at the wells of Kl Kgliayta, 
and proceed by a more southerly roate to El Ifegaaeh, and 
Karnak. for which however the Arabs should not be tauu;lit to ex¬ 
pect any additional pay 

The driver's fare is included in 'hat of his camel, but he will 
look for, and may receive, if he merits it, a small present, of 
about one-third llte original sum, on arriving at the N’ile. 

In riding ilti* drotnedary, the sad tie used hy the Mnazec, and 
other northern tribes, is preferalile to that of tlte Abaltdelt; and a 
pair ofsaddie-hags, whicli mav be b Might in Qaheralt, ate very 
necessary additions to the saddle, heiiig; eonveiiient for holdiii|T 
linen,+ and serving as a siipii ot to the rider; lint they must he 
bou'iil round by a long thill rope. A supply of provisions must 
also be taken, especially biscuit, rice, bard eggs, and cooked 
meat (in winter), potatoes, maecaroni, and portable soup, as no¬ 
thing can be piocured in the Desert. 

Boxes should he narrow, short, and deep, to suit a camel; 
and insieait of a camp-bed, 1 should recoiiimend two poles to 
fix into rings on the side of two of these trunks, one of the latter 
being placed at the head, the other at the foot of what, with a 
strong (iekuig firmly altsohed to the poles, will form a very 
good bedstead. A small supp <rt f.ir the musquito net and cur¬ 
tains may he added at one end 

Arabic must bespoken by some of the servants. Tor ladies, 
side saddles, are requisite. 

Tenis may he purchased at Qahcrah ; tiic best roirtid single- 
poled green tents for about twenty or twenty-five doilar.s, which 
for high winds are preferable to those wiili two poles. Nets 
made of the dale rope, tor the heavy baggage should also be 


• The distance is about 4.''. hours for a ciimet, the rate of whose walk is 
about miles an hour; but the dromedary perfiirms the same journey ia 
lUiich less time, his paces varying from to 6. and npwarris. The Wadee 
el Gii«h road is generally preferred, but the rlfrh e’ Hus’sufa which lies to 
the north of it, being th.;t formerly taken hy ihc ('ararans from C ptos to 
Philoleras Portus. (< lid Ko-ssAyr), presents some interesting ohjeets of an- 
liqu tv— as the Breccia quarries, and a aurression of anci n' atalions, each of 
whicli had a well to supply those wlr> passed, hr who lived wilhio them. 

t Some persons, hearing that “washing is" ««( “ done" by the natives 
of Egypt, have thonxht it iiecesaary to carry with them a Inige stock of 
linen for the whole journey, but it ip better to avrcc with one of the ser¬ 
vants on this point, and to substitute for the gre.vtcst incumbrance of linen 
41 tans bulky provision of common soap. " 



bu'i^hi there,*o<ie pair toe.iRh cain^ ioaJ, winch th? Ar.ioi cii- 
culate at aU'iut three qahtar* or hnndre.i weight. The (Iroine- 
tlaryand camel S'ldillei) are pr»»iiiei| by the Arabs. As fcttr 
chairs un.l tables sbouM be Carrie i as possible; those on the priu- 
ciplc «l camp-stools are liie most eonvenihiit. 

At Kirnak the traveller may take no his abode io the north¬ 
west tower of the Great I'emple,- an! if he int'ods stayin? at The¬ 
bes for rtboui a moiitb, may send to Qi'ier.ah fir a go >d binit; 
but if pressed tor ti ne, a less coaiiortable one may be procured 
at an exorbitant price at Q-neb. The hire of a qangeli nod 
dahaheeh bv the ni mth I have airenly menii nied ; but as the 
journey fromTbebes to the eaoit il may t>e cisilv performed m 
twelve dais, or even ni le, it shonM hi iiiiich less when only 
taken for so sliort 1 tiin-, th I'lgh I liave known fi'.V ilollarsto 
be asked and piid. In all cases, when a similir frinl has been 
praciised, redress may be obtaine I oo arriving at Qiberah,pro- 
vi-led the w'loleof the nioiiev his nit b'cn p.iid in advnnce, 
which slinnid never be done on any ncooiint. 

l‘'“r t'urlber intoroiati m on this sibj'ut, I reter the traveller 
who visits the can lid of •» Osmin Etf-ndee,, liras'.niiaii 

of the (consulate, who combines with ihogreatest realines.s to 
assist hiS c onjialrio'S, a perfect acii'iaiatanee with the casto ns 
ofiliecotiitri, in which lie h is live I s 1 1 mg ; a id lojadg'fmn 
mv iw I iiiiin on, as w dl as ih <t nt'o’h;r ir iveliers,^! feel p;r- 
suaded he will h ive re is in to acknowledge the vaiue of his ser¬ 
vices III the Uritish Consulate. 

APPE.SDIX, B. 

In introducing th'S injperiee.t. Vicib'i'ary, I mnst observe 
thit it is o Iv inic ided for a person travdling in Egynt, to wniob 
tiie di dec! 1 bavi followed particularly b d inns, I b ive k‘pt in 
view, as much as possible, itf Enrbsii pr in incia'i m, guiding 
iny mo le Ilf spclltnu: by the s-und of a word, rather thin by its 
Arabic orthography, and have consequently so far transgre-sed, 
Ibai I have now an.l tli.'u iiitrod iced a p, whicli letter does not 
e.tisi in Arabic, but which is nevertlieless fo.i id in the pron ui- 
ciati m of certain words. I liave als i thniiglit it better to double 
some of the conson lilts in order to point out more clearly tint 
greater stress is to bepn^'on tliosa letters, rather than filiowthe 
orthography of the Ar.iliic. wiieie one only wis used He his, him, 
at the enil of w irds, should priperly be written witn an A, but 
1 have merely expresseJ it, as pronounced, with oo. I'or the veriis. 


'I'lie qaotar is !10 roitles, and eaeii rot-ile IJeiinc"-. 



i have preAirred ilie jtcoail tiinjfuiur ut (iie winch <ii 

Arabic BhoMTR tb^irroot beltfr than eithar the present or perfect 
tenses. Those in Italics are either derived from, have been the 
origin of, or bear atrulogy to, an European or other foreign 
word. 


pronunciation. 

The a as in father; av as in may ; i very broad. 

£ as in ettd; ee as in seek ; eeh tieurly as ia in the Italtian into. 

Ai and ei as in German, or as y in niy; but ai rather broad* 
er. A single e,at the end of words, as in Doge, stroke, iVc. 

^ £u as in the French/eu. 

1 as ill is. For j I have almost always used g ; indeed in Lower 
Esypl the g (giin), which should be soft, like our j, is made 
luird.and pronounced as if lollovved by a short i, like the Italian 
word Ghiaccio ; hut whatever letter it i>recedc8 or tullows, it 
should properly be pronounced soft. For the ghain, however, 
1 ant obliged to use gb, a hard guttural sound. 

K has in kill* 

For lire (|af, I prefer q without any u followinir it. which rendera 
its siiuud very closely, and almost guttural. They pronounce 
the qaf very nearly in the same maitner as a hard a. 

K as the German ch ami lireek chi, but more guttural. 

0 as in on, uidcss folluwed by w. 

O or b as in go; no as in moott; ow as in cow. 

U as in bud; qu as in Etisrlish, whenj'ollowed by another •'ouiel: 
as r|uiyis, pretty ; but utheiwise neatly us gu, or us cu in curdle, 
thougb more guttural. 

U is always to be distinctly pronomiced, as well as the h in 
ah; this h is frequently as ch in loch 

y as 111 ves «' the coniiiieiicemenf, and as in ray in tlie middle 
of s\llables. I'efore words lie.:inniog vtiih I, th. g, d, iltli, r, z, s, 
sh, and n, the I of the articl' el is ellipsed, and the e alone pro¬ 
nounced; thus, dihtmal readsc’ shmal the left. 



ENQUSH AND AfeABlC VOCABULARY. 




Answer, r. 

mod or roodd 

About 

Iiowalayn 


(very sharp) 

Above 

fok erfoke 

\nt 

nem’el or nemi 

Abundance 

zeeadeii 

It appears 

bain or byio 

Abusive words 

slietefemeh 

Irabic 

’Arabee 

Dy acudeiit, 

ghusbiiianee »• e. 

\rab i. r. of tbe 

■ Bed’dowee, pt. 

V. By force 

in 8|)ite of myself 

desert) 

'Arab* 

Tlie necouttts 

el hesfib 


(Shekh el A Tab. 

Adore, v. 

dbed 


an Arab chief) 

After 

bad or baad 

Aridi, bridge 

qantara 

Alierwards 

baden’, bad zalik 

A rni (of man) 

drah 

Age 

omr 

Arms (arma) 

sillAh 

Fis age 

umrou 

Ariichoke 

khat'shoof 

Long ae-o 

zeman { 

Ashes 

roorndd 

Air 

howa or liow-eh, 

\s 

zay, kayf, mitl 

Alive 

sab eh 

Ass 

bomar,/;f.hameer 

All 

kool'loo 

Ask f. 

saal, essaal 

At all 

wasel 

4t 

fee 

Almond 

loz or laze 

Awake 

sdheb 

Aloe 

subbara 

Awning of a boat dsheh 

Also 

Id’kher, g.nzdlik 

Axe, hatchet 

bolta dr bkita 

Altitude 

ertifaii 

Pickaxe 

fas. iouree 

Always 

dymaii 

B. 

Amber 

kebrainan 

•lack 

dahr 

America 

Ycnqte dodneea 

Bad, ti. Good 

radee, wibesh. 


(Turkish) i.e. 


moush-teieb 


the new world 

A bag 

kees or keesu 

Anchor 

belbeti, niurseb 

BalssiH 

belisdn 

Ancient 

qade^m ariteika 

Bank of a river gerf 

'J'he ancients 

e’nass el qadtem 

Barley 

shay-eer 

And 

00 

Band 

burmedi 

Anger 

qahr, qadb, zemq 

Basket 

nmqiaf, qnfjah 

Aiiary 

qahran, qudban, 

— — of palm ^affass 


zemqati zaldn 

branches 


To be angry 

ezniuq, iqdab.in- 

■' wicker 

me-sheu'neh 


bemmeq 

Basin 

tusht or lisht 

Angle 

zow-yeh • 

Bath 

hammatn 

Animal 

hywSn 

Battle 

barb, shemmaia 

A nswer 

gow^b 

A bat (bird) 

wa(wat,|>/.wata- 


weet 


* Bedd.'wcc and Arab Ijate tlie same meaning; one ia a singnlar, tbe otbei 
a plural word: ihns, •'That is au Aiab.” “ l>n Beddowee “ Those are all 
Uabs,” l)hS kcMlobciu A’rab ' 
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ENGLISH AND ARABIC VOCABULARY. 


Bear, support u. is'ned 
Bear, put up with ist^hmel 


Beautiful 
Beat, V. 

Bed 

Because 

Bee 

Beetle 

Before (time) 
Before (place) 


fool 

daqn ; his beard. Boat, ship 
diqnoo Boatman 

quiyisor quei-is 
idtab Body 

ferah Boil, v. 

sebbubjbeeebbub Boiled (water) 
nahi 


goran or joran, 
khonfus 
qub’lee 
qoddam 


Hone 

Hook 

Borrow 

Bottle 


The beginning el owelj el as’sel The bottom (of 


Beffgar 

Behind 

Bell 

Believe 


w$rra,inin qufitlh I Box 


a box, &c.) 


Bell gilgil Small bnx 

Believe aed'deq 

1 do not believe &na ina aseddeq- 

sbee, or leui Boy 
ased’deq Brandy 
Belly botn, or batn Brass 

Bellow,«. Under Bread 


A Bench 
Bend, ». 
Besides 
Except 
The best 
Better 
A bet 
Between 
Bird (small) 
A bit, piece 


Brandy 

Brass 

Bread 

Boll of bread 
Bi«ak, D. 
Breken 


mus'taba Boll of b 

etnee, int^onee Bi«ak, o 
ghayr, khelif Breken 
ill» 

el dhsan 

ah.san, u-khayr Breast 
rahaneh Breath 

bayn A bribe 

asfo6r,(large)tayr Brick 


Bde, u. 

Brtter 

Black 

Blanket 
Blind 
Blood 
Blow, V. 
' A blow 


. of a horse le-gam 


odd or aod 
morr 

aswed,/em. soda, 
sddeb 
berkm 
atni-dn 
dum 

um’fookli 
derb: on the 
face, kuff 


Crude brick 
Bridge 
Bring, V, 
Broad 

ila. Broom 
Brother 
My brotlier 
Buffoon 
Bug 
Build 

the Building 
Bull 


bard 

sefe^nee, qyaseb, 
felotSkah 
mer'keb 
nodtee, marake* 
bee tyfa 
beddan, gessed 
iq’Iee 

muq’lee: (meat) 
mHslodq 
adffl 

ketdb,pi.ko6ttub 

sellef 

qezas’ or qezdz 
qar 

sendodk,sendodq 
elbeh, as, elbet 
e’neshoke, a 
snnff-bi>x 
tBuUet or wiilled 
araqay or araqee 
nahdss-asfer 
esb, khobs, kisra 
raqedf esh 
eksiT 

maksnor: (cut,as 
a rope) muq- 
tO(5a 

sudr or sidr 

ndffes 

balsa 

qah'b, toob ab> 

toob ny [mar 

qaiitara 

aat, geeb 

arced 

me-qisheh 

akh 

a>kbuo-ya 

sodtaree 

bug 

cbiiec 

benai 

tor or tore 



ENGLISH aM> ARABIC VOCABGLARY. 


Buffalo gnmoos 

Burthen or load hern’Ieb 
of camels, &c. 

Bum dbraq, 

Burnt jnahrodi 

Business shoghl 

But, odi;, lakeii 

Button ziirdr I 


The centre 
Certainly 


Butler 
Buy,» 


- Inner 

Calculate, v. 

Call, V, en’ita, kel'lem, < heap 

nadein Cheat, r. 

It is called eimoo, iqodla- 

lioo Cheek 

What is its (bis) esmuo-ay, esh Cheese 


dhraq, qeed Chain 
jnahrodq 

shoghl Chair 

lakeii 

znrdr [mes’lee hamber 
zilxleh, semn, Chanpre, o. 
ishterru —money, v. 

L Charcoal 

inaq’at or mSq- Charity 
qat 

khazneh A charm 

abseh I base, r. 


el wodsi 

belbetwelafaodd, 

malndm 
silsilee, pi. se- 
Idsil 

koorsee, pi. ka« 
r&see 

oda, pi. oiid 
ghv-er 
es'ref 
I'ahm 

has’saBeh, sow* 
db, liltah 
hegdb 
istad 
ra>kheds 
ghush-em 
ghushm 
khud 
gibn 


A calm 

ghuieenee 

Choose, t>. 

rdjfs 

Camel 

gdmmel,pl. ge> 

niiq'qqp 


indl 

Cbrisiiati 

Aasrdnee, pi. 

--female 

ndqa 


Nassdra 

— young mule qndot 

Church 

keueeseh 

—— youiiir fe¬ 

bdhkara j 

Ceiling 

suqf 

male 


'Cinnamon 

qeerfeh.t.e bark 

Camp 

or'dee 

< ircle 

deira or dyreh 

1 can 

diia dq-der | 

Citadel 

qdia 

I cannot 

ma aq-der shee Citj 

medeeneh 

Candle 

shem'ma i 

Civility 

maroof 

-.wax 

sliemma Skali- 

Clear 

ryeq 


derdiiee ! 

Clean 

nadedf 

Candlestick 

sheinmadiin | 

Clever 

sbdier 

Cannon 

inddf'eh ! 

Close, near 

ghareiib orgha- 

Cap, red 

tarboosh I 


ryib 

— white 

taqedali or ta* 

Close, shut, •, 

dqfel 


qegh , 1 

Cloth 

goob 

Cart, carriage 

arabeeh * | 

Clouds 

gbaym, sa-bdb 

Carpet 

boiissdt, keleem 

Clover 

berseem 

Small carpet 

segddeb 

Coast 

bur, shet 

Carry away, c. 

sheel, w6ddee 

Cock 

deek 

Carry, v. Lift 


Coffee 

qdh-wch 

Cat 

Cattle 

qott,/. qotfa I 
baheein 

llaw coffee 

bnnn 
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Coffeepot 

bdkragy tenne-1 

complaint of, e 

. ishtekee 


keh 

Consult, e. 

shower 

Coin! 

eiddatorgfddiid Convent 

dayr 

Cold 

bard 

Conversation- 

hadeet 

The cold 

el herd, e’ suqqa 

Cook 

tabbdkh 

College 

m(fd>rasee 

Cooked, drest 

meslow-ee 

Color 

Ion or lone, pi. The cool 

e' taraweh 


elwdn; shikl. Copper 

nahass 


pi. ashkifl 

iCord 

hdbbel or babt 


colors, elwdn, 

Cork of a bottle ffhdtta qezdz 


ashicdl 

Corn 

ghul’leh 

V. Black 


Wheat 

qum'h 

White 

dhhd, ftm. 

Corner 

rookn 


bayda 

It costs 

es'wa 

Red 

dhm.ar, /.ham'ra 

Cotton 

qb'ton 

Scarlet 

w6rdee 

i Cover, V. 

gbut’tee 

Purple 

oodee 

1 Cough 

kohh, sehl 

Primrose 

bdmba 

Count, V. 

ed, ah -seb 

Peach 

khokh-ee 

! Country 

belled, tqledtn 

—— of ashes 

roomddee 

1 The-opp to el kbiilla 

Green 

4khder/.khd(lra town 


Bark blue 

azreq, f. zer’qa ; 

A couple 

ethne^n, gdz 


kohl-ee 

Cow 

buqqar,pL bon* 

Skj blue *- 

genzdree, Skan- 
derdnee 

i 

qar; (Lat. 
vacca) 

Brown 

dsmer,/. sam’ra 

Coward 

khowaf or 

l.ight brown 

kaminounee 


khovrwaf 

Yellow 

eisfer,/. saffra 

Crooked 

ma-i'dg 

Orange 

portuqdnee 

^ Crocodile 

temsali. pi. te- 

Spotted 

men uq’q rash 


maseeb 


manqoosh 

Cross 

seleeb 

Dark (color) 

ghiinuq 

Crow 

qorab 

Light - 

maftooh 

Cultivate, v. 

ez’ra, t. e. sow 

Comb 

misht 

Cup 

S'dtaneeh 

Come, V. 

iggce 

CofFee-cnp 

iingan 

Come up 

etia foke or fok 

Cure, V, 

tyeb or teieb 

He is (1 am) 

hooa (ana) gye 

Curious 

age6b 

coming 

Curtain 

setarah 

Come here 

taal hennee or 

Cut, V. 

eq’ta 


taal gj, taal 

Cat,part. p. 

muqtooa 

I came 

ana gayt 

Cushion 

me-khud'deh 

Compass 

hobslehf bayt- 


D 

ebree 

Daj/gcr 

sek6en, khdager 

Compasses 
Complaint, v. 

bee-kar 

isbkee 

Pam i) 

tarec 



KSCt.lSH and AaASIC voCABUI.MIY. 


S!l 


Danger 

khof or khofe,, 
i. e. fear 

Dance, v. 

er’kus 

Dates 

bel'lali 

Day 

yom, pi. iyam ; 
nahr 

To-day 

el j oro, o' nahr- 
dee 

Every day 

kool yom 

A day’s journey s&ffer jom min 

from ficnce 

hennee 

In those days 

(fee or) fill iyam 
dole 

Now in tbesc- 

•' el yom, fee haza 
cl waqt 

Siinday 

el had or el hadd 

Monday 

el etiiiieen 

'I'upsday 

e’ theli.t 

Wednesday 

el erba 

Thursday 

el kbamees 

Friday 

e’ gooma 

Saturday 

e’ sebt, V. Morn- 
ing 

Death 

mote or mot 

Dead, jt. 

myh,pl. myiteei) 

Died, dead 

mat 

Deaf 

4tf.iush 

Deal plank 

loll ben’dookce 

A great deal 

ketedr gdwee 

Dear 

glialee azeez 

My dear 

ya liabedbtce, 
ya aynee (i. c. 
my eye) 

Debt 

dayti 

Deep 

ghareeq,ghoweet 

The deluge 

e’ toofdn 

Deny, V, 

etikoor 

Descend, v. 

inzel 

Descent 

nezndl ,• 

The desert 

el bareiih, e’ ge- 
bdi (i. e. the 
mountains) 

The devil 

e’ Shaytdn el eb- 
Ift's 

Dfw 

iit'tdda 


Die, V. moot 

He is dying bemodt 

Different bdsh-qa,besnc[el» 

Difficult saab, war 

Dinner ghudda 

Dirty tvdssukb 

Dispute,!). hanuq 

A great distance meshwar kebeer 
bay-it 

Divide, r. eqsnm 

Divided mnqsoont 

Doctor hakfmorbakecin 

Dog kelb 

A dollar (coin) reeal-frslnza 
Double, V. etnee 

Dove ye>m^n) 

liing dove qim’ree 

Dratv, V. Iktnb.i. e. write. 

sower 
(las eq’la 

kctabeh, tasso- 
jfveer, sodra 
lips 
^ibos 
I'shroli 
sooq 
heggin 
or hagg^n 

nuq'qed 
nouqteh 
eqh-ruq 
ni-shef 
in-shef 
nesli'-ef 
dkli-ruB 
6s-boogh 
sabagh,subbdgb 
E 

widii 
.ard 
fa-hil 
«>herq 

bool, akool 

by. ii 


teeth) 

A drawing 

Dress 
Dress, V. 
Drink, r. 
Drive, v. 
Dromedary 
Dromedarist 
courier 
Drop, V. 

A drop 
Drown, I’. 
Dry 

Dry,!), n. 
Dry, i). a. 
Dumb 
Dye,». 

Dye, dyer 

Ear 
Earth 
Easy 
East 
Eat, I-, 

Fctr 
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Kgyptifin Mus’ree, belle- 

dee, ». e. of the 
country 

Egypt ard Musr, Misr. 

Upper Egypt e’ Saeed 
Elephant feel 

Kothing else, nr ma fcesh hageh 
•here is do. phdyroo; ieni 

thing else feeha shdy 

ghayr-ha 


Empty 

o • - 

fargh 

Empty, s. 

fer’regh 

The end 

el 4-kher 

The enemy 

el ad’doo 

English 

Ingkez 

Enquire, v. 

istnksa 

Enter, c. 

id'khool, khosh 

Entering 

d4 khil 

Entire 

kool’ioo, kamel 

Enough 

bess, ikfeb, ee- 
kdffee, bizee. 
ddeb, yikfeb 

Equal to 

qud, dia qdd 

Equal to each^qiid-e-badp zaj* 

other, alike 

bad’ 


European kings el qorondt el 
Frang 

Exactly temam, i. e. per¬ 

fect 

Exactly like it zayoo sow-a, 
mitl-oo sowa 
For example mdssalen 
Except, ttdv. ilia 
An extraordi- shay age4b, agy- 
iiary thing ib 
The eye el ayn.p/.elaioon 

Eyebrow ba-geb,/»/. how- 
&eib 

Even, level mesowwee 
Good evening, mes'eekoum bel 
V. Morning kh4yr,sal-khByr, 
sad measa- 
koom 

el messa, el aS' 
h4ph 


Every kooll 

Everyone koolle wa-bed, 

knolle had 

Every moment kool’le saa 
F 

The face el wish(el widj) 

Faint, ti. dookh 

A fair price temn ha114l,temn 
mrnaseb 

Fall, c, nqa, yodqa 

False keildab 

His family ahl baytoo, 4b- 

loo 

Far bay-!t 

How far from qud-ay min 
this ? hdnnee 

Farther abbad,(fbad 

.4 farce or ab* mits-khtra 
siiidity 

Fat, a. semeen 

Fat, s. semn, sbahm, 

debn 

Father ab, abtSo, abee 

Fatigue taab 

Do me the fa- tefod’-thel or 
vor,favoiiscn, tefod’-del 
Ital. 

Fear khof or khofe 

A feast azodmeh 

Feather reesh 

Fuel weqeed 

Fig tin 

Fight, V. kdtel, h4reb 

A fight ketil, harb, 

shewmata 

Fill, V. em'la 

Find, V. elqah 

Finger suhaorsoobd 

It is finished khalds. kh4 les, 
kh'il’-lesgkhdl- 
set,/. 

Fire nar 

Fire, live coal bus’sa, bus’set 
liar, gumr 
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Fire a gun 

id’rob,(or syeb) 

Fresh, new 

gedtet 


el bendookeeli 

From 

ruin 

The first 

el ow-el, el owe- 

Fruit 

fowakec 


Idnee 

Full 

iiielSn, meliSn 

When first I 

owel ma gayl 


G 

came 


Uaiii, profit 

niukseb 

Fish 

s^inmuk 

Garden 

giiinayneh, bi s- 

Fisherman 

sy-dd, seinmdk 


tin,pt. ginoeiu, 

Flag 

bayrek, bunday- 


bassate6n 


ra, san'ga/i 

Gate (door) 

bab, pi. biban. 

Flu 

mehiittut 


or abokb 

Flea 

bergliodt 

A General 

skree-Ssker. sa- 

Flower 

zalir, nowa 


re-esbishineh 

Flour 

daqeeq 

lie is generous 

^edoo inaftodh. 

A fly 

debdn, debbdu 


i. e, his hand is 

Fly. e. 

teer 


open 

Fog 

shahodr 

Genteel man 

rkgel late4f. 

Fool 

ma^nodn 


- zereef 

Foot 

qudduin (qudmi 

Gently 

besliwo-esli, aia 

For 

me-shdn ali>shdn 

, 

mSlilak 

Force 

ghusb 

Gift 

hadebh, bak • 

Uy force, in 

gbusbindnno, 


sheesh 

spite of him 

ghusb Sidy 

Gilt 

inAlS-hiib, mdt* 

Foreign 

barrdnee gareeb 


lee be dahab 

Fork 

sbok or shake 

Gold 

dS>hal),dthaliab 

Good fortune 

bukbt, nes£eb, 

Ginger 

genzabeel 


risq 

Gird, a. 

haz'zeni, it-baz’ 

Porgi ve me 

sud, mdlesh 


zeni 

Forgive, ». 

se-i»dli 

Girl 

bint 

Fountain 

fesqefih 

Give.e, 

id’dee, S’-iee 

A fowl 

for’*kher,far6og 

'Glad 

fer-hSii 

Fox 

abool-hossayn. 

!To be glad, u. 

hf-rali or elTrah 


taleb 

' Glass 

gezass 

Friend 

saheb, habeeb. 

Gnat 

namods 


ret'eeq i. e. 

Go, t). 

rouh 


companion 

, Go, get away,! 

p. im’shee, foot 

Free 

liorr 

' Go ill, 1 ). 

id-khool, bosh 

Frenchman 

Franzbwte, pi. 

('oiie 

rah 


Franzees.'Fran’- 

Going 

ryeh 


gee is a currup. 

1 am going 

ana rye 


tionoffranqais; 

He is gone 

faooa rah 


it is frequently 

[ went 

ana roht 


Used as a term 

1 Go out, V. 

«tla, dtia bat'lit 


of reproach, 

1 Goat 

inay.zeh 


but never as a 

' She goaf 

anzeb 


*refmait 

1 Kid 

sld'Iee 
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iiod 

Allah, e’ rob’>! 


boona(ourLord) 

A god or deity IHah, as la iU 


Idh ir alldh, 


there is no 


deity butGod*’ 

(iood 

teieb or tyeb, 


nie-leeh 

Good for no¬ 

bat-tal, ma es- 

thing 

wash liigeli 

Goose 

wiz 

Governor, meat liJikeni, liokm>=h 

The Govern¬ 

■ el bayleeq, el 

ment 

weseBli 

Gradual, little shvvo-?a be 

by little 

sbwd-ya 

A grain 

liab 

tirand 

a-zedm 

Gratis 

bellesh 

A grave 

iodrbeh,p/. too- 
ro!r 

Great 

keheer, pi, koo- 


bar 

Greek 

liuSmee, bor¬ 


rowed from 


Uouianus 

Ancient Greek 

Yoondnee, i. e. 


Ionian 

'J rieved 

hazden 

Grind, t>. 

is-iian 

A mortar 

nids-hati, lidne 

Grind (in a 

ft-ban 

mill), n. 


Grnom 

sy-is 

Grotto 

ma-ghdra 

The ground 

el ard 

A guaid 

gliufleer, pi. 


ghuffara 

By guess 

be tekb-ineen 

A guide 

kliebedrte 

Heis not guilty mi loosh zemb 

ifll 

suiiigh 


bendookieh (be¬ 


ing originally 


brought from 


1'enice 


Gunpowder 

baroot 

Gypsum gtpr, or gibs 

Hair 

a 

shar 

Half 

noos, noosf 

111 halves 

rii'osayn 

Hamioer, axe 

qadooin 

A hand 

eed, yed 

Handful 

keb-sheh 

Handkerchief 

mande^l, mah- 

Happy 

rama 

fer-liiii, niab- 

Harbour 

srot 

III err,;' It, scala 

Hare, rabbit 

eriieb 

H arm 

dtirrer,dor<}ora. 

To do barm, v. 

zurrer 
,door, id6or 

Tliere is no ma feesh durrer 

hiirm, never 
mind 

111 baste 

qawam.belaggel 

A hat 

bormjjta (from 

Hate, V. 

Ital.J 

ekrah, ycki ah 

Hawk 

suqr 

flay 

drees 

He, it 

lidoa ; she, beta 

Head 

liis 

Heap 

kom, or kome 

Hear, v. 

cs-iiia 

Heart 

qalb 

Heat,®. 

g^-kben, liam'- 

Heat, s. 

inee 

bar, sokbneeb. 

Heaven 

hani’inou 

seiniiia 

- , paradise 

gen’oeh 

Hea“y . 

teqeel 

The heel ' 

el kiib 

Hebrew 

Jlehrdnec, Va~ 

Height 

h'Jodee 

el-oo, elloo, er- 

tifali 


High ground elwiieli 
He!! irohi'n'ncrii 
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Hjibs 

ha<siieesb, bho- 
diir 

Here 

hen lice, hint 

Couip here 

taal liennee 

Hereafter 

linn de'lwaqt, 
mil’, el-yom 

Hide, V. 

kliiili' lice 

Hidden 

iiiista-kliah’bre 

Hi-h 

aalec 

Hill 

kilui, p:f;l)cl or 
^^elihei 

TIinder, r. 

hosh 

Hire, s. 

kerree; r, e.kree 

Ilh 

heta-oo; betali- 
too, (m. 

Hold, f. 

imsek 

Hollo 

fargli 

Hole 

khcrq 

liored, piereed 

ninkhruoq 

His home 

hiiytoo 

At home 

fil bayt 

Honest man 

ragel mazbodt 

Honey 

tissal .'ibiad, or 
asstil e'nahl 

1 hnpe,orplpafeInsiiMlah 
(lod 

Horn 

oorn ; yl. qoro- 
on 

IJnr.se 

hossitn : liorses. 
kliayi 

Mare 

Hi’iiis 

Colt 

nidlir 

Horseman 

kby-M, fa-res 

Hot 

ba-mee, eokim 

- weather 

bar 

Honsc 

bayt, nienzel, 
ineskiiii 

Hour 

sail 

liovr 

ksyf 

Iltiwdo you do 

tkayfak, 7 ,«y>uk, 
kayf-el-kayf, 
lycbeen 

Human 

insaiiei-b 

Humidity 

rotuubeb. tarii- 
wehj B#Jdeh 


1 Hundred 

m^ea 

1 Two hundred 

meetayn 

Three hundred to6lte-me^a 

HtiR|rry 

gajiin 

Hunt, ». 

seed, istad, ii. 
rood e’sayd 

Hunter 

sy£d, giiunnii, 
b« rdee 

Husbandman 

fcl-I^h; pi. feK 
ialieen 

Husband 

goz, abga 

I. 


.lar 

jo r'ra, qfddreii 

Javeliu 

hdrbehf khiiht 

lee 

telg 

Identical 

bi zdtoo 

Idle 

lumbal 

Idol 

soora, mis- 
khuota 

.Icrnsaletn 

el QiXtt (Cady, 
tis) 

Jew 

Yalwodee 

Ancient Jews 

Beai Hirahl 

If 

jn-kin, izakin, 
I'/za, lo kio, 
mut’lama 

Ii;notant,n*vieegha-sh6em 

111, a. 

tne-show-tsb, 

aian 

Illaess 

ta-showeesb 

I iiiiai^liie, ». 

takh'meence, 
ana azooii 

linpiidencc 

kdotr al kalaot 

In, witbiu 

gdoa,- at.fea 

Im lime 

erad 

Indigo 

nccieh 

Infidui 

kufer,p2. koof^r 
and kaferaen 

Inquire, v. 

saul, esiiaiil 

For insianca 

mtiisaJen 

Instead 

bedal 

Instrument 

dooliib, i. e. m&- 
cbiut 

—-- tools 

cd'i 
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InteitinM ■•uMsrReii 

IntoxictUd M krill 

.)ok« lAyli,inu«*ft/irrd, 

(layhak 

Journey aifier 

Joy ferrali 

Joyful fer-liin, mab- 

ad»t 

Iron hndeat 

IrrigHla, a. f»q»e 

li there 1 tharafee 
is 

Thor* is not »» fe^»h 

Island geseneh 

Jndga qiilee 

Its juice moietoo 

K. 

Keep, taka careistibins, ihfod 

of 

Keep,hold, V. im’sek. hbih 

Kettle link-ran 

Key iniif-ts 

Kidney ka\ Iwcb.kllwch 

Kill.e, mow el 

Killed niRl. ii'y-it 

Kind, *. fens 

Kind, «. sihali mardof, 

hineiiii 

King nielek. or mel- 

Irk, BoUan 

Kingdom tnem-lekcli 

Kiss liof’sa 

Kitchen mud-liakh 

Kite, niilims liedy, or hedei 

Knee rodk-beh 

Knara ebn ba rsio 

Knife sekeen ; pi. ta> 

kakeeii 

Penknife mitweli 

Knot 8'q-deh 

Know, a. iref 

J do not know manrarahee,(nH 
ma-ish kliib- 
ber 

Knowledge may-refeh 


j Labor taab 

Ladder aVlem 

L«dy ait, sit'tah 

Lake badrkch 

Lame irug 

Lamp qaudeal 

Lantern fa-noos 

Land ard, biir(opp. (a 

sea) 

Large kebeer, triad, 

wa-sa 

The laat el i-khar, el 

aklirknee 

Laat, *. •‘qutkatier, 

isiah'itiel 
It iB late el waql lih 

r<aueh, a. it-bak 

Laughter dihek 

Law, justice shiirra 

Lead, s. ros«4!ia 

Leaf warnqeh, war * 

raq 

Leap, ». noot, nat 

i esrn, a. iiaiiani,ilca 

Lrsae (of a <»’g*ra, kerraa 

house) 

Lcare. *. am. ciraieii 

Wiihool leave, min gluiyr 
egazeb 

Leave, r. kbol’lee, foot 

Lefi, n, slistnal, yesar 

Leu rijl 

Length tool 

i.eiigllien, a. «- ii. wel 

-^-, *. «. low-il 

Leopard niinr 

Less is-gber, aquIJ 

Let go, or sj-eb, kbiliea 

alone, a. 

Letter barf, pi. haiodf 

-, epistle niaktooii, gow- 

ib, wirraqth 
Liar Laddtib 

Lie kidk 
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Liberat*, eii- 

a-f.u(i ; 

I Magic 

aaylier or Myhr 


1 .Male 

(ithiikker 

Iiiberiil'it! 

niatooij j 

iVuaale 

nety-eh, nety. 

I.i!« 

oinr, liy-a ! 


oou’aeh 

Lit'i, e. 

«!ieol, erft, eyn ■ 

Make, *. 

aiinel 

Light, n. 

khateef 

Made 

uiaind,)] 

-, color 

niaftooli 

Man 

ra el ; pi regal 

Lielit. s. 

iioor 

Mankind 

lusan.beni duam 

Light tli« can- 

■w til la e’ahem’* 

Marble 

ru kliain 

tiic* 

nriA 1 

Mark, V. 

tiieiii 

Hive ligi>t to, e 

.i)f>w-cr 1 

-, 4f. 

a-latn,'eideLine) 

At yoa Lk» 

aim kd' fak, ala 

Market 

auoq, baidr 


niez.iguk, ala 

M.irrv, ». 

gon-es.BOW-ej 


(jhriadak 

Mast' 

«a-rce 

Like. i€. 

Uiiuel or 

Muster 

seed 


mill, kayf 

Mat, *. 

bassiiereh 

1* like manner 

gazalik el omr, 

Measure 

nieezgii 


gutlialik 

-.—, of lengtliqiieeua 

Line or mark 

kliiit, !)Uttr(ofa 

Meat 

luhtii 


bonk) 1 

I Medicine 

dow-a, do well 

Line 

1 

: 

Metuorv 

fikr, bai 

Li'i'ii-oloth 

t'in'iisil kclltlii i 

Mer<'b«ut 

lti-ger,liewage*. 

Linn 

k-'ised, Saba ! 

1 

j 

iiicsciibub 

l.istrii, 3 ;. 

sen’ned 1 

Messenger 

f vee fir sai" 

Little, auialt 

•ngl)eer,oi' zwv- j 

M* t..L,iiiiiia. 

iiiLdan 


er 

Middle 


Little,eot luKclialiw^va 

Middle aiaed 

woostanee 

i-ive, V. 

iti'.sh, eeh 

Miglitv, able 

qider 

1 -nad 

Jiem'lfli 

Milk- ■ 

liib'ieii, labbun 

Load, 1 ’. 

Itani’iiiel 

1 A Will 

ta-hboii 

Loek 

Lmyluou 

1 Press Mill 

iiiausura 

I'aillock 

qull 

i Minaret 

mad neb (never 

Loek, *. 

tiq-fel 


mind, v. Ne¬ 

Long 

tow-eel 

j 

ver & Harm) 

i-noii, r. 

ihoof, busa 0 / 1 - 

1 Minute, s. 

daqeeqeb; pl- 


(loor 


daqy.iq 

I.ooae, ». 

ty-eb, hell («. 

-Mirror, a. 

mirdeli, mordi 


Undo) 

Mix, ». 

•kh-let 

Ijoose, a. 

trasa 

j Mixed 

makhldot 

At liberty 

me-sy -eb, we- 

1 MoUt 

tiree (v. Humi¬ 


aeieb 

1 

dity) 

Lute, 9 . 

dy-ah 

i Money 

Jloos (horn obo- 

Love 

hob 


lus:) 

litite, t». 

heb 

I Blontk 

shabr, pi. aholi- 

Lon 

watae 


dor, cab-hoet 


li. 



Mickine 

doeUk 
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Samet ef the Arabic Monihe. 

1 . Mohartem 7. Rigeb 

2. Saffer 8. Shibaii 

3. RebeSh’l- 0- lUmadan 

owel 

4. Rebeelt’l- 10. Show4l 
ikher 

5. Godntad II. El Qadek 

owel 

6. Gooinad ak>l^. HI Hi’g-h 

h»r 


Morning 

hoobh,sab&b 

Dawn 

fegr or fegger 

Sunriie 

telit e’sbems 

Eorenoon 

d&-hah 

Midday 

dobr 

Afternoon 

dascr 

Sunset 

mfighreb 

1} hour after 

eslia, or uiha 

sunset 


Good morning sab&l ktmyr, sa- 


bkkoom beK 


khay 

Moon 

qiimr (inaiic.) 

A Mortar 

hone, bon, iniia- 


ban 

Moik 

gimiiiah, )u»s- 


gerf (from s^- 


ged, to bow 


down) 

Mother 

om 

-.of pearl sdddof 

My(hn)inother ommet{omnioo) 

Alountiin 

gebel, pf. aebiil 

Mouot.ascendv. 4tla foke 

-, ride, t» 

, erkub 

Mouth 

fom, lidnnnk, or 


hanak 

Much 

keleer,(o.Quan- 


titv. and 


Wiiat) 

Mud 

teen, wsh-1 

Mask 



Muiquito 

naaoui 

-net 

namnoseeh- 

Mustard 

kb&rd-.‘! 

You must 

Uzeui 

M, 

betare; betali- 

I My son 

tee, fm. as, 
farras bel4h< 
tec, my nire 
ebnee 

Nail 

N 

mesmiir 

Nail,«. 

sum’mer 

Naked 

arian 

Name 

earn 

Nature, the 

el khaluq 

Creator 

Near 

qary-ib 

Neat, elegant 

zeiccf 

Neck 

)Oq-abeh, or 

It is necessary 

ruqqabeli 
liizeni, elzeni 

Neighbours 

geeran,sing.£:8r. 

Net 

shebb'ikeh 

Never 

ebeden or ebbe- 

; Never mind. 

den 

, uialesh, uia an- 

! New 

ndosb 

gedeet, gedded 

News (to tell— 

)khabber(kbkb> 

' Night 

ber) 

]ayl,p{ laytle 

' No 

la 

Noble, prince 

emeer, ameer, 

1 

NortL 

pL dmara 
shcmil, bahree 

Nose 

moiiii-kheer 

i Not 

inooali 

1 Not so 

ntoosh kedder. 

1 

moosli kcza 

Nollwjiff. none 

Ilia feesb lia-geh 


For iiotiung belesh 
Now de’lwdqt, feidc 

Day 

A great iinrobcrket^er qbwcc 
Niui]ber,», ahatb, edd 
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The Ntimberi. 

1. \vSlio<l 

2 . cthtu'eii 
il. tLclata 
4 , erbi 

B. kliAmss 

C. sitteh, or 

7. s^bft 

8 . theiniinieli 
!♦. ((‘saortesfi 

in. Hsberab 


11. liedashei 

30, tlioiatceii 

40. «rbieeii 

iO. kbanneen 

Cn, sitlorii 
'(>. sal) 

^(). tfi«‘ii)aii(Vn 

.nn, tesSc'fii 

Oar 

The ocean 

The Mediterra 
r.ean 

l.iffen, many 
timea 

Oil of olives 
.®!trcet oil 


ri* «! ikt 




. FI Bdilud. 

Ltap oil 
T.'ain oil 

kciiie'l 

12. €*lhiia»her 

zavi-liir J. 

111. thehitaslier 

Lettuce oil 

za\ t-kliass 

14. erbiilislier 

Old, aiieieiil 

ipideeiii, min ze- 

15. kliaiDsta* 


iiiiin 

shor 

Old in age 

a:rdi)s 

18. silUsher 

Open, V. 

ef-iiti) 

17. sabataslier 

Open, /). f). 

iiiar uob 

1 

1 

Opening 

fat ■hah, applied 

18. Iheinnnta. | 


also to the lit 

sher 1 


chapter of lb* 

1<). (t'siU.sher i 


Qorau 

?0. ashereen | 

Or 

tvulla, ya. <'W ; 

21. wabed oo j 


as either tiiis 

asheieeii, 1 


or 11 .dll', y* 

etc. j 

i 

dee ya liulach 

! 

j Oraiiga 

jiirlotiuii 


;Tbe other 

c’taiiec, el a- 

U.Kl. ineea(:’. 


kliur 

lliiiidrej) 

.Another 

waited akher, 

lOI. nieea oo 


waited gliayr. 

wahed 


■n'dhed tiinea, 

120. mesa on 


chinroi) 

ashererii 

Over 

fol?, nr Idke 

1000. elf 

Overplus 

/eedtlcli 

lion e!f 00 . 

Over uiul sibovezy-id 

Hi ecu 

1 Overturn, o. 

e^L-lcb 


j tlvfrturned 

itiii^bluob 

o. 

j Overtake, a. 

iT-baq 

iimqdaf,/jl. ma- 

Out 

hdri’K 

(jadeef 

Outside 

utiii lidrra 

e! babr el nialh 

Owl 

luusstisa; bonv- 

or iiidlel) 


ed —bditma 

-el bahrelabiad, 

U)wner 

sd'bab 

i. f. die utiild 

Oxen 

teerdn (viVe 

t(<i 


Bull) 

Veteor noba, 


r. 

kam iidba((.(’. 

Paiu 

wugga 

how many— r) 

A pair 

goz, ethneen 

znyt-zay^ooii 

Palni.data treeuakhl, orndkh 

zayl-lyt-b,*— 

helwa 


el 


FroiatUe qnoituin or Carlliamov tiactorias. 
riwijpi or C'rieaKile. 7 k'ro» the fJ«». 



KNtLlW i!*i) YOKABCLAET. 


P»|ifr 

wiir.aq; leaf of, 
HoriKieh, 

ferkli 

A par;; (coin) 

foilda.f.e. silrer 

Pass. 1 ’. n. 

fool, a, fow’- 
>vet 

I’atcli.«. 

toqa 

15e iiat'sii 

tovv-e' bdlak, 
uilioor 

He is patient 

ibliiio toweel 1 

Pay n niof, c. 

t'lifa tloua ! 

j’eaff (i.ii'iUm 

;un(iu 

hoolli 

«'f V. 

I'eii 

i I 

1/eaii Pent' I 

qo'lam, lisJss 

IVi'tVct 

tcuiu'in 

—-, entire 

salidli, kdinel 

Pcrbufia 

touBikiu, lijiiur 

Persimi 

rtgemee 

Person, self 

nefs 

A piastre (coin 

ijqirsli, plur. 
(iroosh 

Pickles 

tooraliee 

I’ictura 

»()iira,lassow^er 

A piece 

hct’teli, qottih 

Pi- 

kliiiiizerr 

Pigeon 

Inundm 

PilgrirE 

bag 

Pill 

liab 

Pin 

(labuoa 

Pinch. *. 

fq-roos 

'Vliat a pity! 

ya kbusdra 

Pipe 

slieOook, ood 

A pit 

beer 

A place 

nidtrah,nioda, 

luaku'n 

The plagae 

•1 kdolilieb, 
^'Uuun 

Plank, pane (of loh 

glaaa) 

Plate 

adhao, tub'buk, 
hangar 

Fl*y,r. 

leb, or Uyli 


Play, V. I'lldli 

Pluck a fowl, v^riitirel fur-bhar 
lick,)>ul! out,u entisU 


i lun ler, r. 

inbab {nd-hab) 

Pocket 

payb 

Poison 

sini 

Point, end 

turf 

Pole, suck 

imddree.nehdut 

\ poor man 

mcs-keeii, fa* 


r,ccr 

I’litatoes 

ifbiqiu frangat 

Pour out, 1!. 

•oob 

tbrowknob 

away, v 


Power 

quilr or qndr 

Press, V. 

(loots 

-,s(iue««c,v.afi?ier 

Pretty 

queiii, or (juiyis 

PrevaTicatiir 

slieijlcboii 

Price, (o. Wbat,teiiin, or tem- 

iind Worth) 

men, sayr 

Pride 

kbbre* iiefa 

Prison 

halts, hdscl 

Prophet 

ndbbee 

Prosjiev, V. 

ef- tall 

PruvUious 

aowriil, tlkul o# 


slicrb 

. Pull, V. 

shid 

jPull ont.c; pulleq-lit 

ofl' (clothes) 


On purpose 

bilduieh; in a 


bad sense, bi- 


lamud 

I’ush, e. 

lix 

Put,«. 

but 

Purify, V. 

affeu 


Q. 

A (luail 

sooindn 

Wljal(iuauUtyrq»ul‘day, i. 


how much 

Quarrel, v. 

bdniik, (iuial ka- 


Irim 

Stone tinarry 

inutiia-liaj’gar 

A iiiiarlar 

roob 


FI*T,r, 



i:3GT.TS« ANn Axisi* vocA«i?t-VRr. 


7 :> 


Quieklf 

q*-wi*in, belag- 

I’alin- 

liali! irai 


gel (i. f. on 

Rose 

a-.cid 


wheels),yu'llK 

Rome, r. 

(loncc ,<.r ijow- 


■dket 


wei.M 


R. 

Ruand, a. 

niedov.-er, me- 

lUc 

tharmuola, 


lu'ti'iub 


klidllaqa 

Around 

bows i vti. deir 

Rain 

ni<ittnr, iiuRur 


iiiai Idor 

Ktnk 

msqdiu 

Royal 

•oltilioe 

A met! 

ehii harana 

Rudder 

dill'fell 

Kat 

far 

Ruini, remtini hfnui qa(i»>ein, 

R«ir 

ny, or nye 


kli.iiy ilr. 

Heath,*. 

tool, (‘lliaq 


kliambeb 

Heail, 1 '. 

etpa 

Ron. r. 

Igirerea 

Keil 

Sidicli, swliiq 

1 -, as a liquidkhor 

Ilrilly, iriiir 

luio ho'(). haqtc- 

1 Ra.«i, 

•I'lddoh 

• 

qe!e:i, iiatj’qi 

t 

i; 

Relit'llious 

ai‘ti>, ;>/. aasi.n 

A Sack 

•ekeeliela 

Her. i\ p miiiity 

cqlnid IU>o» 

Saddle(oflior"o 

)ser;r 

Reckon, v. 

iiiist b 

- (donkey) 

lierdi 

H*.col!*-cl,*,lon')iltckr (fikr) 

— (dromedary 

•ginbeet 

A 

bOi 9 

— camel 

witfr!, Iiowe^eh 

A lelalion 

qaiceb 


9!ia(iir,dB!(liii 

|{rlate, tell, r. 

iiljkee 

Sail, t. 

qiliii^ qbmasli. 

1 rcincm'ier, i\ 

fee bUlce 


f, f. tlofh 

lletiirii, f, 

ertra 

Salt, s. 

nieih 

—. n'lve back. r,rr::’ 

S»ii. >t. 

nialeb 

Hicii 

slict'jpgbHtiitee 

.'<11 lid 

riiC'i! 

Ride, ». 

erkiih 

.''ash, girdle 

hcr.im 

liidiiDi, 

ibki'ob 

A saw 

miiisliir 

Rijllit, a. 

doi-loee 

1 law, f. 

ana slidoft; be 

Riiiht, s. 

tiaq, Cl hak j 


sswjbooa ahif 

(li:ii)d) 

yaiiieon j 

.'^ay, t. 

qool 

Riii^, .aiiiiiilna 

hall iqaii, baliaq j 

What do tou 

btlipiol ay 

Fiii-ei' ring 

dild(‘li,(w/cStail 

say f 


JliAP. V. 

qooin ! 

Scales 

ineeaan, tpibbii- 

River 

nibiir ; Ita'iir.f.e. ■ 


• neb 


OCfBtl 1 

Sa* 

bahr, balir el 

Robber 

hariroee 


muidii. e! ma. 

Road 

derb, sikkir)), 


leh 


tare^q 

See, V. 

shiiof ; I see, 

A room 

bda 


ana 'liyfe, 

Root 

gidr, or pMiler 


shaif 

Rope 

lii'dilicl.or habi 

A seal 

woniklji.l5n). 

Hejnp rope 

bald tee! 


aa a ring 



AND ABAiTC VOrABUf-AItt. 


SO 


- imprestiion Uliitmeh | 

Four St’nuniis. 1 

Winter 

sldttali 

SpritlR 

khareef 

Summer 

sayf 

demccrch 

Autumn 

A second of lime r.inre 

The sccoiul, 
other 

•'laiiee 

Seed 

hizr, hah, tc- 
•jowee, ghdl- 
leh 

Send, ». 

^ba.it, shija, 
crsel 

Sersant 

klmdddni 

Serve, v. 

1kh-(lcni 

&hatle, s. 

dooll. nr dool, 
diti 

Sliadow 

kheeiil 

Sliave, t. 

ah-ltiq 

Sheep, p/. 

ghdnumn 

liani 

kliaronf 

I'.wa 

nageli 

Shoe 

merkt'i.ih, pi. 
inai'iikeeh 

Yellow Slipper inu?l; mez nr 

Snmll shot 

rnsii 

Shoulder 

kilt’ 

Short 

qoseiv orqossy- 
or 

Shut, tJ. 

<iq-fel 

Sheet, s. 

foota, malya 

Shirt, s. 

kamcfs: j)l. 

• komsin 

Sight, s. 

shoof. iiudr 

Silent, fl. 

sakut 

Be silent, v. 

ds-kut, or ds- 
knot 

Silver 

futlda 

Simr, ». 

ghun’nee 

Sister 

okht 

IVjv sister 

okhtae 


n is sister 

okliloo 

Sit, *, 

iq-uf 

Si/.e 

kebr 

Skill, s. 

gild 

Water skin 

qeerheli 

Sky 

senirna 

Slave 

ahd, khadew 

h'einale- 

girreea, or ja- 
reea 

Sleep, s. 

iiem, V, naaut 

Slowly 

Small,®. Little 

be-*hwo’-wh 

Smell, ®. 

slicm 

Smell, *. 

ahem, leiih 

Sweet smell 

teih |or relit) 
helwa 

Smoke, s. 

dii-khin 

Smoke, V. 

isiiruh dO-khi^B 

Snail 

hala-zii’n or ha- 
la-z6n 

Snuff 

ucslia’u orne- 
shuke 

So 

keddec, kdza 

Soldier 

is-karee, pi- 
asakei, aakcr 

Disciplined — 

nizam 

Some of it 

tninoi) or iniu- 
noo 

Something 

hiiieh, shay 

Some few ihinj 

s had.shay 

.Sometiraea 

wibed-wihed- 
ndba,hid- 
uqat 

.Son 

ehn, welled 

Sorry 

liHzedn 

I am sorry,». 

isaul) aUy 

Sort, s. 

gofii, shiki 

Sound, voice 

hess 

Sour, .acid 

ia-duq, hk- 

' 

inood 

South 

gendob, qiihlet: 
or qiblee 

-wind 

now 

Sow (sced)r 

ez’ra 

- (cloth)« 

khy-et 



■Vdl.lSH A.VJ) AHjBiC VOt'iBtU.ABy 


s: 


•’'peak, (I'.TuIk) 

Sji»!ii(l(monpy)i,-.(lj.i;, ts-rff 


St«ll, r. 
Spirit 
Spslr,/;. ;j 
Square 

Stable, s. 
Stand, f. 

Sto|» 

Star, 

Stay, wait, i). 
Steal, t>. 
Stealth, .r. 
Stick 


knob 
rub 

mallooq 
morubbah, tno 
riibba 
stabl 


} yooquf 


—— of palm 
Mirrop 
Stiine 
Stop,(tiideStand 
ami Wait) 


iiiurm; iiigi) 
uni 

Its boor 
hrooq^ varttq 
seerqali 
nebdot; as^ya 
or assyeli, 
aliaiiiroukh 
;;erect 
re-kab 
haui^ar 


Straight 

Striiijj 

Stroiij; 
Sliaw 
Jle struck 


ddijliree 
dooblir.i 
sliedec:, gowcc 
tibii 

durrcb, i title 


Itoi.i) 


Such a one 

foolan 

Siiiar 

sook’kcr 

Sun 

sbems (Jhii.) 

Thu Sun lias i 

•ele’shems gliabet 

Swell, V. 

yborcra 

•Swollen 

Warm 

Swear,testsfya.ish-liad, ablif 

■ abuse, 

v.islilein 

Sweet 

helwa 

Swim, r. 

com • 

Sivord 

savf 

'•yria 

e’Sliaiii 

T. 

ruble 

so lira 

Till Kish . _ 

kodrsee 

r..i! 

(Kit 1 


Tailor 

Talk, 0. 

khyat 

iikeTlem.ilhrid'- 

det 

Take, n. 

khod 

Take awaT.t 

, sheel 

'Ta.l 

towtdl, or tow- 


wdel 

Tamarinds 

tf'imr hindie 

Tax 

ferdeh, nieeree 

Teach, v. 

alem 

'i'elegraph 

e-sbara 

'I’elescope 

nadara 

Tell, V. 

gool, db-ke« 

'Temple 

LCtTbeh 

Tent 

They, their 

kbaytn 
hooin, brta- 

liuoin 

Than 

inin, an 

Thick 

te-kheen 

Thief, (». Rob 

- 

ber and Steal) 

Thine 

Iiageii, shay 

Thin 

roofyj, or roof* 


cia, refdea 

Think, r. 

ifldkker,kbiiin’' 


men 

1 think, suiqiose ana azuun 

Ihird 

tlialet 

1 Ills 

dee, baza 

That 

dtdkn, dikkai, 


da 

Those 

dole, nr do] 

1 horn 

siiuke 

Thirst 

Attusli 

'Thirsty 

auslia'n 

'Tlirow, V. 

dr-mee 

'Thr*>ad 

khayt 

Thiive, 1 ), 

of- 1,1 

I'io, r. 

rrboOt 

'Tight 

ma.shddot 

-, narrow 

dy-iq, drde!-iiq 

Time, tempo 

time) 5 
volta] 1 

Tin 

safedli 

Tinier 

•oufan 



B\Gt.l!>U ANO ABABIC VOCABI/'LtBV^ 




Tireu 

bat'la'n 

'lo 

ilia, edla 

i'untti 

sin, pi. sinn&a, 
si noon 

'I'obucco 

do-khaii, i. e, 
smoke 

Toffethfr 

sown sowa, I 

weea bad 

rowel, napkin fo6ta,in4h>rama 

Tower 

boorg 

-fort 

qala ! 

Town 

belled; jtl. be- j 
lad 

L:ir«e town 

binder 

Tree; 

seggertb or 
shdggereh 

True 

salicb, ddgbree, 
64<luq,sabe6h 

Try, prov v. 

qui'reb 

Turn, V, ’ 

(lower 

Twice 

marratayn, no- 
batnvu 

Tyrant 

'I'yrannkiU 

za-lcm 

Tyianny 

zoolm 

U.V. 

Valley, 

wadee 

Value, price 

temn, temmun 

Vapor 

bo-khar 

Vegetables 

kiiodar 

Very 

gowee; very 
large, kebeer 
gowee 

Ugly 

wdltesh 

Virgin 

bikt 

Umbrella 

sbemsetfli 

Undo, untie, 

u.fook, bell 

Until 

ilia, le, illama, 


loina 

irndcr 

takht 


Cp, up<>B,«>v<;r, loke 
JtM ,, infs 

—«f no i^^ina iiifa»U 


W. 

Wafer bersham 

Wait, stop, V. usboor 
Wake, r. a. & B.()s-hur«r 4s>h> 
Walk,». inn UliPe 
Walking tnii-shee 
Wall , Iwji/t 

I warned you (unawus4yta 
I want, c. \ anu owes 
owz) ana 
arced, an 
tSleb 

Wbaidojou dwes-ay,«wz-r 
want ? 

Wbat is tbc tn&lak,el kba’ 
nnatter ? beriy 

1 want nothing inoosh owes h 
Rch 

Warm sokhn 

Lukewarm da’fee 

I was kooiit 

He, it was kan 

She was kan’net 

\V'e were koun'na 

You were koontum, or 
koontoo 

They were kSnoo 

Wash, V. iSgli-sel 

Waste kho-sk-ra 

VV'ater uidip,ma, m6i 

Water,», is-qee 

Fresh water moie b4lwa 

Water melon ba-teekh 

A walch saa 

Wax candles sbemma skan 
^ deranee 

Way sjkkah, derb 

We Abiia. ndh-na 

Weak bat-lin, da-c 

A week go6-ma w4,»< 

Weigh, V. yto-zen 

Weight , tdql,-wizaer 

A well beer 

iVelljgood ly-eb 

Wet mamblool 



EN'CLisn Arabic vucabci.akv. 


US 


Wet, r. 

'oil 

Wing 

gp-nah 

cinsah 

Wine 

nehwt, sharab 

AA’ipe, 

What 

ay, esli 

Winter 

.slu'tta 

W bat do you 

betqoolAy, te- 

Wire 

silk 

sav > 

qoolay 

With 

md, wee>a 

AVhai’s (he maf-khabbardy, ge- 

Wolf 

deeb, or deep 

ter ? 

ruay 

Woman 

. m4rra, nissa. 

What’s the 

Be kam dee ? 


liormeh 

pr ce of (bis ! 

i 

Women 

nis-wan 

What arc you 

bctdmel ay 

Wife 

marrn, zbg, 

duinu: 

Hsgeleh ^ 


burmah 

A ■wheel 

I wonder at 

anaas-ia-geli 

When 

Icitm, or lennna, 
4mtc 

I wonder if, or ya tarra, hill 


wish to know (ttora 

At the time that waqt ma 

Wood 

khesb-oh 

Where ? 

fayn 

Firewood 

hattub 

Where are vouenti rve favn 

Wool 

soof 

going } 


Word 

kilnieh, kalaiii 

Where did vou 

enti gayt min 

Work,... 

■shtbqhl, faal 

come from ? 

ay It 

World 

dootieea 

Which 

aii-hoo 

What is this 

es’wa ay dee 

That which 

d-azee, elec 

worth ? 

Who 

min 

What o’clock i 

Ls e’ sa'i fee kam 

Who is that? 

da min 

it? 


Who said so? 

min qat k^ildee 

Write, B. 

iktubj writer. 

WhofM) 

beta min 


ka-ie.b 

The whole 

tl koo), kool’- 

\V rote 

keiteli 


loo 

VV’riling 

keta-beh 

Wild animal 

■wahslu or \v;i 

Written 

maktoub 


hrsli 


Y 

I will, V. 

ana owes, aws 

A yard, court 

bush 

I wish, V, 

bid'deejl'eu kha- 

Year 

senna or seuiiuh 


tiee 

Not yet 

Itssa 

1 had wished 

erayt, kar: fee 

A’oung 

sngheier; vulgo 


khatree 


zweir 

Wind, it. 

reeh. hotra 

You 

elite; enter/'em. 

]S orth wind 

e’ty4b 

Your 

lietak; betab- 

AVindow 

Bim-bak 


lak,/ 


And in order to encortrilge besinnorf, ;ind tn do justice'to Ibe 
Arabs and Turks, I ought to observe that they never laugh at, 
or even notice, a mistake made by a fori igner in theiir language; 
and indeed they carry tbeir indulgence so far, that, in tonverH>' 
ing with Kuropfaiis, (bey frequently .adopt tlic errottpoos ex* 
pressione accidentallv made use. nf by them, with the same gra- 
vi(v that prompts their rcfusul to ■luknotvlcdge a pun. 



A P P E N D 1 X i: 


On the Communication with India through Egypt. 

The Rteam communication witii India, by Egypt and the 
Euplirales, has become a question of considerable interest, and 
is justly looked upon as an object of primary importance with 
reference to our possessions in til^ East. The nun ber of moiiihs 
required for a passage round the Cape, und the ureat dunacrt 
to which ships are exposed during so long a journey,—the tedi- 
onsness of the voyage,—the great inconvenience of so long a 
detention at sea,—and, above all, the loss of time, and cniise- 
qnently of profit, in all mercantile transactions with India, have 
nlwuys been serious objections to the present route; but cir¬ 
cumstances have till lately prevented our adopting the more 
expeditious passage through Egypt and the Ued !>ea. 

The Venetians, profiting by the indulgence of the Moslem 
Princes of Egypt, formerly enjoyed the advantages of Indian 
commerce tbrongh this channel, and greatly enriched them, 
selves by that lucrative trade. Tiie Kcd Sea afforded f.n easy 
intercourse with the cnntineiil und islands of India, and the 
goods no sooner arrived at the Egyptian coast than they were 
transported on camels i<> the Nile, and fortvarded in boats, by 
that river and tjie canal, to Ibe city cf Alexandria, lint the 
josses sustained by the sudden storms, ro common in this narrow 
Gulf, (whose rocky shores, reefs, and slioals, still alarm the pil¬ 
grims to the temple of Mekkeh, and frequently present the 
wrecks* of their ill-fated barks) were severely felt by the mer¬ 
chants of those times, and greatly curtailed their profits upon 
tlic commodities itiey imported. And tiie avarice of the Egyp* 
tiaii Soltiins,. who were aware of the iiiinicnse advantages derived 
by (be Venetians from this important traffic, and who knew bow 
greatly the cowimunicatioii with India by Egypt was to be pre¬ 
ferred to this overland passage through central Asia, added to the 
exclusive pretensions of the Venetians themselves, had attached 
so exorbitant a price to every thing imported into Europe, tba 
.the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope was the signal foi 
alaiost immediately abandoning this channel, and for the down 
fUj of their trade. But the same objections do not apply to tfai: 

* While making my survey of the costt from Ssors to neienfce, wc marl 
.our fires priacipatiy frwa the wrecks of Boats cast oa the Kpyptian shore. 



ON TUK COUMUN'ICATION S-J 

('omniunicalion at the present day, and tlie delujs and dangers 
to which sailing ships were then exposed on the Hed Sea A'iU 
now be removed by the invention of steam. 

Agafharcides, in speaking of this Gulf, justly observes that 
tlie middle of the channel was the only safe part for ships, and 
that it was the object of the ancient mariners to keep as inucii 
as possible at a distance from the shore, except at night, when 
it w;is necessary lo make for some port or creek, where their 
vessel iiiight lie secure from the efiect of the winds and waves 
of an accidental storm. The niouiiis of these ports* I hare 
generally found to he openings in the reefs that extend in a direc¬ 
tion nearly parallel with, and nt a short distance from the shore; 
and the bank, whose Iteight varies from thirty to forty feet, and 
which in these places frequently curves into the form of a cres- 
rent, serves to defend them from the immediate effect of. the 
wind. They have also this advantage, th.at the water is not 
agitated in the same manner behind the reefs as in tlie open sea ; 
but while tliey conveniently present a natural breakwater, they 
expose a boat to the dangers of the rovks themselves.+ How¬ 
ever, from their size, they will only admit the sinallesl craft, and 
no vessel could with safety approach them, or liope to iiiid safe¬ 
ty in their shallow and confined basins j; 'I he use of steam 
ho.its elTectually obviates the necessity of adopting i.lie precau¬ 
tions resorted to by the ancients, or by the Arab maainers; amt 
nothing more is required to ensure safety than tlie possession of 
an accurate survey of the Red Sea, and constqueutly the means 
ofavoiding its reefs and shoals. 

The passage from Bombay to Kossayr, and Sooez has already 
been tried by steam, and found to succeed, and the time em¬ 
ployed in coming from India to Egypt is fixed to the short pet iod 
of twenty-one dttys. But a question lias arisen as to the most 
expeditious, and' in general terms the most eligible method, of 
effecting the steam communication through Egypt; some having 
proposed Berenice for the place of debarkation from Bombay,, 
others Kossayr, and others again Suuez, at the northern uxbre-. 
luity of the Gulf. The first I consider highly objectionable, on, 
account of its great distance from the Nile, and from the di$-, 
culty of procuring water on the road : the circumstance of there 
being no' modern town at Berenice, ami its hqvmg no port, 
(though the roadstead might pcrliaps supply its place): Ihe diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining water and provisions tlieie; the great privttli-. 

• Tile “PortusMiilti’'of Pliny. 

t Boats that break from tbeir moorings are iuevitalily lost; and this 
snoietimes bnppe is even ill these (lorts. 

J Kowingboats may enter tbem ut'vly in search of water, if rCqi itcd,.(jV 
if it id to be fomid in their vicinity, ns at ITadee SafTiiiee. 
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oas ami fatigue lo those who cross to ilie Nile; the great time 
they must J'jse, aiulin short nmuerous litlier objecliens. ti’liicli, 
as 1 imagine no one acquainted with the toad would seriously 
propose it, 1 consider it unnecessary to mention. 

It now remains to decii'e lietwcen tiuocK and Koss&yr; and 
after stating their respective claims, I sliall leave the reader to 
judse which of the two is to ho preferred. 

The distance from Sooez to the Nile, at Booiuq, the port of 
Qiherah (Cairo), is a lit'le more than eighty miles,* and pas¬ 
sengers might embark, or goods might bo pul into boats, at ltm>- 
laq, and be immediately fortvardeii to Alexandiia or Kashcerl 
(Rosetta) by native boats. The road is g"Od from ,8'>oez, am! 
there is no great objection on the score of water; but ilie passage 
up the narrow Gulf of Sooez, I mean that pait of the Arabian 
Gulf, or Red Sea, north of lias Mohammed, is not at all limes 
safe or feasible even for n stenm-buat; and the delays occasioned 
there by the violence of the north-west wind render it highly de¬ 
sirable fulsome method should be adopted for avoiding this por¬ 
tion of the Gulf. The position of Kossayr not only remedies 
this ioconveii'ence, but is in oIIiit respects equally eligible with 
that of Soticz) and the additional dangers of the reefs in the 
iioriliern parts of the Ited Sea, and the expense and trouble of 
having another deposit of coal at. Sooe/, are also avoided. 

The distance fruiii Kossayr to the Nile at Qeneh, by the mail, 
is about 1 IS miles, or to Ooptos only 108 ; from (Joptos to Boo- 
I^q478 • and thence to flushccd 1641, «n to Alexandria by the 
Nile and the canal 18.5 miles. The Kossityr road In Qeneh is 
level and good, ami imieed the soil is more firm, and consequent, 
ly-beller for heavy-laden camels, tlim that between Sooez and the 
metropolis, and water is also more abundant on that road. 

The Voyage from Kossayr to Sooct by the lied Sea employe 
by steam about two days, and rowing boats from Cuptos to Boo. 
1^. by the Nile take eight days; so that the additional lime 
occupied by this route (besides the small surplus on the road 
from Kossayr, to Coptos) would be sno'ijectiwi, generally speak¬ 
ing, ns to time. But tUi.s might easily be obviated by the liseof 
a steam-bout on the Nile, which would go direct from Coptos by 

•. In p. 3i0 1 bs?* reckoned '■1 by the sliortest possible way, tnu tbe hctii- 
.sl distance traversed by cniiiels on the usual roud u’sevehty-cigbt and quHr- 
lev mile* to the eesurn walls of the city. 

t Or to the moutb of the Ni'e about 160. The distances from the srcnnil 
vatstaetto the ses, gives iu p. 499, are iskeu from my own with the 
exception of those from Wadec llalfeh to E’Sonau, ami ftinn Kl<{dburab to 
Rashded; and on refeniug fo s larger niap than tiu- one I bad an opportuni¬ 
ty of coiisuking. I find that instead of 919 miles for. the former I imglit to 
hitve#IIdwed 260, and 154 or 160 for Ihe latter, mukiog a t lal of 1011 oi 
Wadcc Halfrbwtbc sea- 
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ilierivrr fo Rasbei-d, and llie goods nii^lit I>p sliipjjed on board 
(lie Mrtliic-rranciin steamer without ar.y further delay, or change 
of boats. 'I'lie r8()i(lity with which a st.eam-boat would descend 
the Nile from (jopios to Boolaq would reduce the lime of eight 
(lays, before mentioned, to less than half, and thus.the joarnejT 
fioni Coptus to that place would occupy only a day or two more 
ihaii from Knssdyr to Sooe/ by sea, 

r.ui it may be objected that this ineihcd would entail the addi« 
lional expense of astenm-hoat on the rivir, 1 ask, then, how is the 
disiuttce from Ifoo'tiri to Kasheed to be performed r »tre goods 
to he taken in native Iniats , and are they thus to descend at the 
rate of the stieani to the mouth of the Nile ? If so, the advan¬ 
tages of steam will be materially diminished by the great sacrifice 
Ilf time const ipicnt upon this mode of conveyance; and I venture 
to atfirm ih.it asieaiu-hoat would pciform the journey from Cop- 
tos to Kasheed in nearly IIk' same finic* that a native boat of 
burden would fake from Koolai} to the sea t 1» cither caM, for 
expedition, whether from Boolaq or from Coptus to Rasheed, a 
aieam-boat is required on (Ik- river; and when once this is built, 
it will Cost but little more whether it. inns from the latter or the 
loriner, and time Is thereby gained, the dangers and ddajs of the 
tialf of Sooez are avoided, and, though peihaps of minor im¬ 
portance, the ndvantsges for passenger.s are greatly increased, 
indeed, the steani-bi>nt fioni India woulil genetally be required to 
put into Kossayr, and thus an addiliunai <10187 wouili be caused, 
which I have not taken into account. Another objection to the 
river steam-boat may be the t Uni expense, and its inutility whea 
not employed for the piii-poses for winch it is intended, iiutthis 
objection is not so :ii<i;.i .-ial a;, may at first sight ap|>ear f-^lst. 
If then, are mere than one steam-boat on the Hcd and Me* 
diteiiaiienn in communication with Kaglaud and India, the'em*' 
pluyineiiL of the river boate will be advantageous in proportion 
(0 their number, and to the goods they carry; 2d. There is no; 
necessity that the crew of the river boat should remain with it'in 
%>'Pfi Its one ojT two Europeans will be siiilicient to take c^ne df 
it during the time it is not required, and the others may be put 
on board it from the sea steamers when they arrive either at 
Rasheed or the .Red Sea; lor, as it caniMt pay to employ it in 
carrying goods, corn, or other commodities for the Rasba or tlie 
EgypiiaiiK, it ,trij| not he.necessary either to exhau,;t the coal or 
to detain the crew in thd couicry. .. •> 


* About Sve and half days. 

t On their vfturn from Rasheed these bouts freijiiv.fltiy t.'ifc.elend.ijSin.-.r- 
rive at liooijii;, or about baif the tiaie cmbloj-cil by Ibe s'eauoc;' in cuoiliia 
from Bouibay to I'cvot. • 
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In eith<>r oiRe, whether Sooez or Kossayr be adopted as the port 
to which the steamer should come from India, there is every rea¬ 
son to condemn the project of a railway communication from (he 
lied Sea to the Nile, as well as (he re-opeiiing of the Sooez canal, 
tint as these must appear manifestly chimerical to every one who 
considers the subject, and is acquainted with the localities, it is 
Hut necessary to detain the reader by any arguments against 
them ; but I must observe, that so great an expense could never 
lie repaid, and that camels would supply the place of either at a 
very trifling charge. Time is the only object which would be 
gained; but as a dr'medary will perform the journey from boo- 
ez to Qaherah ill twelve or thirteen hours, and camels in thirty- 
two^. or from Kossayr to Coptos in fifteen hours,* and camels in 
iiboiit 43, the difference between this mode of coiuinunicatioii 
mid the former can never be considered an equivalent to the im¬ 
mense disproportion in the exfieiise. And to give an idea of what 
this woulti be, it will sudice to state that a caiuel is hired from 
the Arabs at the tiilliiig sum of fifty or sixty piastres a mootb, 
without any extra charge, except a small present to the driver, 
of about une-sixth of the above. The camels are engaged at 
tWs price by the Government, and carry only 310 rottle.s, or lbs. 
'i foy; bttt an additional sum, making a total of about 100 pias¬ 
tres,t would satisfy the Arabs, and enable their camels to carry 
an increased load. 

Besides this, the frequent injuries which would be purposely 
done to a railway by the Arabs, who must naturally look upon it 
as hostile to their interests, would entail a great expense and 
trouble; on this mode of communication; and the difficulty, £ 
may say impossibility of preventing them, or of punishing the 
offenders, can well be understood by every one who is acquaint*. 
cd with the life and manners of this wandering people. And 
though 1 do not pretend to decide which of tlie two routes is 
the more eligible one, 1 confess it is my opinion, lliat Koss&yr to 
Coptosis tu be preferred ; and, in order in render roy former 
statements more clear and intelligible, 1 shall give a comparative 
table of the time and distance of cacli, and a lew extracts from 
i.’aptsiu Head's observalion.s on the same subject. .According to 
liim— 


• For the rate of the rauiel'sand ilromedHry’ii paces, vide p. 566, Note, 
i* Tlicy would expect wore -tbao {rom the OoveroDicnt; but this sum u( 
lOU pUsiircs would be ample pay for a month. Camels are hired by the jeui- 
iiey, from the Nile to Soorz, at about 12 or 15 piaatres each; t« KOM&yi M 
due dollar. Tbe value of a pound steriinf- is now varying from 70 to fl5j^iaa- 
trfs. 'J’Uc lUaazy .Ariibs are to bo prcfj.'raJ to tl.'C otiicr trilies. 
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By the route 


SOI 


“ Til* flistancp from Bombay to Aden is .. .. lC44 miles. 

A(!^to^ocz(tlirougb the straits of Babelraaadeb)l323 
“ Honi&ay to Isle of Socotra 
” Isle of Socotra to Isle of Camaran 
“ Isle of Camaran to Kossayr 
‘‘ KossHyr to Sooez (allowing for course) 

'' Alexaudrin to Malta .. 

(Sooez to Qaherah 70 ) 

’[Oaherah to Alexandria ItlO j! 

Or rather from Sooez to the Nile at I’oolaq .. 

And from Bool^q to Alexandria by the ^iile 
and canal .. .. .. .. .. 185 J 

From Falmouth to Malta, including 2 days’ delay ati 
Gibraltar .. »• .. •• 5 

Anil a steam-vessel will reach Alexandria from Mal¬ 
ta in 0 more; making a total from Falmouth 
Alexandria (including 2 days' delay at Malta) 

(16^2-f.C) . 

I'roin the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, 6 more > 
days, completes, from England to Sooez, a total of 5 
Then from Sooer, to Aden .. .. ^ 

From Aden to Bombay 
Delay for coal at Aden .. 

Making a total from Sooez to Bombay of 21 days’ 21 + 

Or from Falmouth in Bombay 
I now proceed to ooinpare the two routes from Bombay to 
Egypt, by Sooez and Kossayr. 

BY SOOEZ. 

From Bombay to Sooez, including 2 days at Aden, 1 g. i , 
From Sooez to Boolaq by camels in 32 hours’ march, 


al-\ 
to I 


1137 


855 


795 

»> 

270 

Is 

it 

837 

f» 

190 

9» 

■2<J3 

#> 

15 day.'S 

• U 


3t) 


8X 


lo| 


2 


'21 + 


51 



say 


} 


Boolaq to Alexandria, a light boat 3 days^ (boats i 
of burthen more) .. .. .. .. / 


Malles a total from'Borabay to Alexandria of 27 


* Rattier too little; it is about 320 nr 330 miles, 
f Or, vitli delay at KossHyr, 22 days, making tbe total 03; or (by steam 
also from Booliiittn Alexandria) fifty and half. Vide infra. 

1 In this part of llie route (rarellers will soon profit by the convenience of 
a stagu coacli, which is to run from (jAherah to Alexandria. The coaches ar¬ 
rived long since in ^icypt. when it was rfaeovererf there were no roads; con- 
sidrrable objertion certainly, but by this time I mppose it is in a fair way of 
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But as thft ateam-vessel will bare to touch at Kos-T 
sayr, there will be a delay of 1 more day, and we> 1 

must therefore reckon the total at ., .. .) 

oS 
261 - 

10J 

H 


Makes a total from Bombay to Kossdyr of 
From KossAyr to Copies by camels is 43 hours’ 
march, which, including stoppages, will employ 4 
days .. .. 

From Coptos to Boolaq, by the river, in a country boat S 
From BoolAq to Alexandria .. .. .. 3 

Making a total, from Bombay to Alexandria, of 34^ 

Or by steam from Coptos to Boolaq, 4 days, and 1 
from Bool&q to Alexandria day, reducing it to ^ " ♦ 

A nd making the total from Bombay to England 52y 

Or, as Captain Head recommends, from Bombay to Socotra, and 
thence to Camaran and Kossdyr ; which, with a delay of a-day 
at each of those islands, wilt occupy about the same time as (he 
above. But for the advantages of tliis last project, 1 refer the 
reader to his own observations* on steam communication witli 
India, where all the most minute and satisfactory details will be 
found (hat can be desired upon this important subject, and i am 
glad to find that bis views coincide so nearly with my own. 

With regard to the route by Kossayr, I must observe, 1st, 
That the time of 8 days, employed from Coptos to BooIAq (a dis¬ 
tance of 638 miles), would be reduced to less than halt by em¬ 
ploying a river steam-boat, and that consequently, reckoning even 
four dayrst from Coptos to Bonl&q, the total from Bombay to 
Alexandria would only be 30| days, 2nd, That the additional 
delay of 2| days in the route by Kossayr is by no means an ob¬ 
jection equal to the risks and chances of far greater delay in the 
upper part of Hie Gulf of Sooez. 3rd, That it wonld be more 

* Eastern and Egyptisa Scenery, &c. pp. 59 end 57. 
f That is, from Booldq. to Coptos, but fr .in t i.;it(w to BoeUi<i less, in con¬ 
sequence of the etrtsab 



Or by steam from Boolaq to Alexandria 1} day, re- ( 

duchtg it to .5 

And making the total fr6m Bombay to England 

Bt KOSSAYR. 

From Bombay to Aden . 

Delay at Aden .. 

Aden to Kossayr .. ,. 
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wwth while to employ a steam-boat on the river for the greater 
distance from Coptos, than merely from Boolaq to the ftlediter- 
ranean. 4th, That if that part of the route from the Mediterra¬ 
nean to Boolaq was performed in the country boats, it would fre¬ 
quently occupy against the stream, and with bad wind, as much 
or more lime than from the sea to Coptos by the river steam¬ 
boat ; and 5th, That the number of days from Boolaq to tlie Me¬ 
diterranean being also reduced from 3 days to 1 or 1the total' 
from Bombay to the Mediterranean at Kashded will only be 
(19| -f- 4 -f 4 -f- 1| =) 38|, or S9 days; or f rom Bombay to' 
England (24 -f- 29=) 52|, or 53 days, by way of Kossdyr. 

But whichever route is taken, it will be necessary to arrange 
all matters in the most explicit manner, respecting duties, port 
dues, purchase of torn* and provisions, the right of hiring 
camels, the steamer on the river, magazines of coal, and in short. 
«very tiling relating to the subject, as numerous intrigues will, ia 
all probability, be set on foot by the Europeans settled in Egypt, 
many of whom are established in that country in consequence of 
being unworthy to live in their own: and it will be necessary to- 
provide as well against the effect of their machinations as against 
the whims or policy of a mure influential peison. 

With regard to the communication with India by Ibc Euphra¬ 
tes, I shall make a few remarks, and, without wisliing to And 
fault with what has been suggested on this head, I must confess 
that it appears to me unlikely to answer. And indeed it is sutii- 
cientto remember the character of the people throughout a great 
portion of that line, to be persuaded that they will constantly 
throw the most serious obstacles in the way, and ultimately ren¬ 
der it both troublesome and dangerous. The Arabs are not to bn 
ijuieted by force, nor can so many be gained over by money ; and 
indeed, if this last measure be resorted to, their demands will 
tiever cease, and the example of one tribe will be followed by ail. 
But if they evince any hostile feeling, which in all probability 
will happen, the injury they Can do, and the impossibility of in 
prevention, will then be as much felt as the impolicy of tiie un¬ 
dertaking. 

An oracle forewarned Nrco,t when reopening the canal be¬ 
tween the Nile and the ^ed Sea, that he was working for the 
Barbarian ; and it may be fairly asked, it wecstablish a commu¬ 
nication by the Euphrates, and ilo succeed in reconciling the 
people of the vicinity to such an iutiuvatioo, nhetber we are not 
committing the same error as the Egyptian Eharoah, and indi¬ 
rectly labouring for cur disadvantage) 

* It is BOt to be supposed that Mobsmiued Alt respects soy treaties er 
•rtictes of eonveation ia these loHticrs. 

t Herodet. ii.' 158. 




APPENDIX. 

EGmiAN COINS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 


The Mahboub Sequia .. 
The half do.. 

The quarter do,. 

The piastre 
The 20 para piece., 

The 10 do. do. 

The ji do. do. 


;ypt consist of- 

S'. 

d. 

«quai to 

9 

1 0 


4 

e 

>* -y 

2 

3 

$» 

0 

s 


0 

H 

, » 

0 

i 

»* * » 

0 

i 


Tlie Media is no longer in circuIatioD, the Gorermaent re¬ 
serving them for m^kinit remittances to ConstantiAepla,.-tiie.Ar- 
chipela$;o, and Syria. The dealing in these coins, Awoie. a veiy 
lucrative branch of trade, formerly monopolized by thsi iureek 
merchants. 

The following coins are used in mercantile transactions • 

The Spanish Quadruple 

The Venetian ducat. 

The Dutch ducat. 

The Httogariai) sequin. 

The Spanish piastre. 

The German Tulari. 

The Mahmoudyeh. 

The Fbndonkiy, half, and quarter. 

The Bechlek, do. do. 

Hie Mahboub, do. do. 

The course of exchange is regulated by the value of the Talari 
[12J piastres] which like the Spanish quadruple and piaitre al 
ways retain a fixed and certain value. These coins are rare as'l 
much sought after. 


The imaginary* coins nsed in commerce are,— 


The gold dinar .... 

f 

.... • •. • lo 

d. 

n 

The Voudonkly 

.. ; — 0 

11 

The Mahboub .... 

4**S • • t 0 Q 

9 

ThePatak •*.. 

• ese eetf 


The Dirhem .... 

. 0 

H 

The sisty para piece , 

••ee esee ® 
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LINEARY MEASURES. 

The Linpary measurca in use throngliout Egypt, are,— 

Hie Peek Istiirobonii, for articles of 

foiwffn mann'actuff.18 Inches. 

The Pee]^ Bendazah for linens brought &ca. 

by Red Sea.... ;.: . do 

The Pijek Belady for home manufactuies.... 18 do 

measures of quantity 

The ardeb is the only measure of quantity, it varies in size 
• the several provinces. i 

The Calrten Ardeb, for wheat. 5 bushels. 

The Remta do., lor do. 8 „ 

f- 

WEIGHTS. 

For these there exists no fixed standard; the rolls and oke> 
varying i^Ub the nature of the commodity whose value it to be 
ascertamejd. 

The value oi the precious metals, diamond, pearls &c» is cal¬ 
culated hy,' 

The Mitca) .... .... 24 Carats, or 06 gri. 

The Drachm .... .... 16 w or 64 grs. 

The Carhtj .. .. „ or 6 gre. 








observations. 


regulation AS TO CORRESPONDNECE 

'jbBTTE»s~inayT*e "sent'Efom Prance” to the slSItfBnsl at Alex¬ 
andria, Constantinople, and Sjinrna, and in the contrary 
direction, without being paid for at the place of dispatch. 
Letters between France and the States of Italy to Malta 
andGreece must be paid forat the place of despatch. News¬ 
papers, pamphlets, printed letters of advice, in French or for- 
reign languages, will be liable for being carried by sea to 
four times the rate of postugc fixed by the laws of the l5th of 
March, 1827, and the l4th of September, 1830, for tbeir 
transport over the French territory. 

REGULATIONS RESPECTING PAS.SENGERS. 
Passengers’ luogage. —Each passenger is allowed^ as lug¬ 
gage a weight determinable in the following proportions; vii, 

165 lbs, for places of the 1st class. 

IlO lbs. for place.s of the 2nd class. 

55 lbs. for places of the 3rJ class. 

When the weight of luggage exceeds the weights titentioned 
above, each 22 lbs. or less, above such weight will be liable 
to the payment of two centimes (about one-fiftb of a penny) 
per nautical league. In no instance the weight of one pas- 
Bcnger’s Inggaue to exceed 660 lbs- Passengers’ luggage 
shall be secured in trunks, boxes, or portmanteaus, bear¬ 
ing the inscription of the passenger’s name and place of 
destination. ii, 

Chicdren.—C hildren under the age of 10 years accoibpany 
ing a first class passenger shall pay for tbeir passage'sheond 
class fare. Children accompanying a second cl.iss paS^nger 
shall pay the fare of the third class. Those of the third class 
shall pay half the fare. 

Servants. —Female servants shall pay second clasi.ifare, 
Male servants shall pay the fare of the third class. ' 
Carriages.— Fare of the first class shall bedeinandep for 
the transport of a fouri^hceled carriage; that of the ^ond 
for a carriage on two wheels. , 

Docs.—Dogs chained on deck will be admitted on payment 
of lO francs ( 8s,) for a distance of 200 nautical leagues and 
less, and of 20 francs ( 16s.) for the distance of 201 lea¬ 
gues and upwards. 

Dated Paris, 30th of Jpril, 1837. 

THE END. 




EXGLISB AND ARABIC VOCABULARt. 


English. 

Ahoi'e 

AfaWi'iny 

Aciiili-nt 

AcfdUiit 

Ai'i.e 

A'vm'asre 

A(hi<c 

Ai'fr 

Afu-moon 
A He 

Agieemeiit 
Au'!Ig iiUu re 
Aid 
Air 

Always 

Antrer 

Aniniiil 

A |i|)iirel 

Army 

A'lies 

Ass 

Back 

iJai’k (Hcrse) 

Bad 

Bag 

haysage 

Basket 

Basin 




ENflUSD. 


Ababic. 


English 


Arabic. 


Biirrlfn Hiimmiil 

(lai!H*ls)\ 

Buryinjtjroun<l,RiiniiDUS. 

Bii<inpss Umiiiiil 

Uuitrr Zubbi'oil, 


In. bt 
D. lay 
i Desert 
DilRcuIt 


Uuitrr Zubbiioil, Tnr- Diiiy 

I inn, Siiniiie. BiSPiise 

C.impl fMalp) Aiib'i', Gaiiial. Distance 


Cninel- iFcnia1t‘)Ninikiit. 

Caiin-l ^..iduig'ilJikk.iiib. 
I anal Nuliiiiir, 

Canale Shunimah 

(are .Shntlml. 

(a quit Hancfi. 

Casilrt Kiliali. 

Cause Subbub. 

Cirtain Yeteen. 

Chain Sil'ill ‘h. 

Chair Koorsce. 

(harcoal Huinmur 
Chtese Junbun, 


Doctor 
Dos' 

Nuhhiir, jliollar 

Shunimah, IDoor 
iShnclml. .Donlit 

Damce. iDove 

Kiliah. jDrink 

Subbub. iDiick 

Yeliecn. jDiist 

Sil'ill *h. Duty 

Koorsce. Kar 

Huinmum. Early 

Jui'bun, Kiir-iEiirtb 

rcez, Jcbiic. kast 


Chicken ^ 

City 1 

( lean * 

Cloak i 

Cloud < 

Coffee ] 

Content 
Cotton 
Ci.utitrv 
Coutitry 1 
(Nalive) ) 
Crocodile 
Cow 

Cucuiober 

Custom 

Uaiiip 

Danger 

Dark 

Dates 

Day 

Day>brcak 


Furooj. 

lUihl. 

Siiui'. 


|i.tisy 

lEs'g 

Empty 


Soob. Zauboot.'Enii 


Chyme. 
Kith with. 
Rti/Z'iu. 
Kiittiin. 
Muoik. 

I Wultnn. 

Tim'db. 

Bukruh. 

Kusair. 

Dustoor. 

Buttnb. 

Khuttnr. 

Muzluin. 

Turn moor. 

Nfchaur. 


Kjiistle 

Evening 

Face 

Family 

Far 

Father 

IFa igue 

{Fault 

Fear 

Fever 

"l"? 

Fig 

Figur? 

Fitiger 

F'ire 

Firm 

Fish 


Saboii. Fiiijiir, Flambeau 


My-vnt. 

Kurri.z. 

To-\vtikkoof. 

Snhlier.in. 

Mooslikil. 

(iliiitieez. 

Mnrriiz. 

Faiisillali. 

Flnkkeem. 

Kuh). 

liiaui. 

Bant) 

Shimbal'. 

F'iMikhbth. 

Shurrub. 

But. 

Ghubbah. 
link. 

Oozan. 

Fiijjiir, Badri. 
Aurz. 

Mu.shrek. 

Sullees. 

Beizali. Bitid. 
Klianlce. 

A ukhiie. 

Kliut. 

Maghrib. 

Wnjjdh. 

Aiihhul. 

Btiyeil. 

Aiil ti, Auboo. 
Tatib. 

Tukseer. 

Wai-slmt. 

Ilunimau. 

'1 ceil 

Sbukkiil. 

Ausboo. 

Mar 

Katiem. 

Samac. 

Mushaul. 



English.' 


Akabic. 


EsGLisn. 


Arabic. 


Flower 
My 
Fo d 
1-flol 
Foot 
1-1 rce 
Fill d 
J'oi k 
Fowl 

Ft lend 

Fruit 

Full 
F'l hural 
Gtiiii 
Cl at ilea 

Uirl 

Giilh 

(iliISS 

Goat 

<tod 

Gold 

Good 

Good Morning 

Grtiiii 

Gropes 

GraliS 

Green 

Ground 

Ciuui'd 

Cium 

Gun 

iiabitation 

Flair 

Half 

Hand 

Handkercliief 

Hare 

He 

head 

Heat 


■Noor. 
i;oi i t.ob. 
'JiiUIll. 

Aui It.ok. 

Ki ddiiui. 
Koowut. 
jVli'uliur. 

Fanik. 

5 llublieeb, 

t U/.z.i'/.. 

( >uiittner, 

I Faokhut. 

ISlollaOU. 
Juiii.auisuh. 
Fvo Huh. 


IT1 eaven 
jlU-ovv 
: i 'ei'^llt 
iHelp 
ilill 
{Hole 
lllonest 
iHoiiey 
{Hope • 

I 

i Horse 

7Iour 
I Ho use 
|Huii"er 
ilJusbuiid 

|1 


Jhii.ui, lloozut. .Inquiry 
^ 'ubt.eejui, iJouiney 
^ Heiit. jJoy 


Fliukkiiul. 
Cobi ae. 
}Mauz. 

GliJib. 

'iillau. 


■Iron 
jlslan 1 
!j udge 
{.lusiice 
iKettle 


Kliyre, Teeb. Rilling 
Mjohah-ulkbyre King 
Gholiab. Ruile 

Uunaout. Ladder 

Ihiliisbe. Lamb 

Augi.'Aiir. 

Bur, huld. 

JMoliauliz. 

Suiiiuiugh. .Language 

ISulbiu’. Luuthorn 

Hoveyice. [Large 
llolb. 

RUf. *-ean 

lied. iLeurning 

Meelaut. .* Leecb 
Auruub. ,kieg 
Howa. ,Les8 

Furiub, Rats, ^^emon 
Uurraurut. [Letter 


.linnot.l 
Jukkee . 

F ei'otaiiti. 

Auiniliiud. 

.luboQ I. 
'^tikkub. 

Sa udik. 
lissul. 

To-wuk-kah. 

{Murkiib,Fur. 
^rus, ilosan. 
S:il!-lll. 

Mukkatm, Bate 
Joo, MujaU'Ut 
Zooj. 

Ana. 

Tojweea. 

Suiter. 

Isbiut. 

H uddeed. 
juzzerab. 
Kauzee. 
Aoiiyiut. 
Kuddur. 
Kautil. 

M ulleek. 
Sukkten. 


Ladder 

bull urn. 

Lamb 

r Huinmul, 
1 Kliurrouf. 

Lamp 

C ><)orauJ 
^ K untie el; 


Lussaun, 
I'iiunoos. 
'W.iusah, Kebir. 
Auklieer. 

1 ubluef. 

Elm. 

Elk. 

Suu^k’• 

Waia. 

l..emoo. 

hnrriif. 



Eirat.18^ 

Liar 

Lie 

L'fe 

Li^bt 

Linen 

Linn 

Little 

Load 

Load) fCamt 

Lbadfitdne 

Lneusl 

]Mtu 

>fnVk 

id'airket 

Marriage 

Marsh 

Master 

Mat 

Measure 

Meat 

Medicirie 

Melon 

Memory 

Mercliaiit 

Message 

Molnit^t 

Mile 

Miik 

Mill 

Mimtte (lit 

Miscliier 

Misfortune 

Money 

Month 

Moon 

Moon (full) 

MonnIii;ht 

More 

Morning 


A«iBtc; 

EnouShI 

Kanzuh. 

Mnsane 

Kiizzub. 

Most 

Hvant. 

Vioiltll 

Niior.. 

Much 

Kuttun. 

Mole 

Aiisiiil. 

iinmnjr 

Sboiiifi 

viuiile* 

Hum mill: 

Nail ib'inier) 

()Hunimoolut. 

Viiil (>ijike) 

Munlinultees 

Name 

Jurraud. 

Na|ikin 

Knjjal. 

Ssi iioil 

Lllaumut. 

War 

Souk. 

Necessary 

Nikknh. 

Seek 

Khullabu. 

Neoro 

Mnotik. 

Set 

Husseer. 

•sever 

Meeziiun. 

ow 

Luliliuui, Lab 1 ,'ht 

mp. 

»ol^e 

Dnwah. lUauj Noon 

Tiiltbeekli. 

Nose 

Zikker, Hiffuz Not or No 

Tiioj r. 

Soihing 

Pyghantn. 

Now 

Nisf-ul-leel. 


Meel. 

Vuinber 

Lubbaun. Hu Dath 

leeb. 

• iliedience 

Miiihann. 

iOiielisk 

s') Lumhuh. 

Occasion 

Aii-ir eb. 

!ii‘au 

Aufut. 

tiencp. 

Nokd. 


SI) Mr. 

(aged) 

Knminur. 

lid vvuru 

1 Budiler- 

Nice 

Kummerut. 

'.t nace 

Zet-audah.Ak >'‘’er 

lar. 

it)x 


Fujjnr,‘Soobbb Fain 
Sovpbe. I’alrd'Tree 


Arabic. 

Mnsjid. 

IJbsur. 

Fum, FoU. 
Kusseer, Ketire 
Biighol. 

Moomis. 

Kuilnl. 

Aiffur. 

Miisnmur. 

Is.iim. 

I'i'Oia. 

Koimi. 

Knrrecb. 

Ziirroor. 

I’liklmh. 

Uliliosb. 

Itulll'Ullt. 

Abuilan. 

Juiiileed. 

Leel. 

J-o'dau. 

Dob re. 

Amnef. 

Lnu, Mnu. 
AViiloliagne. 
Haul u, Del* 
wakie. 
Hi'Sa.'b. 
Kussiim. 

Tiie.ut. 

Meet. 

Foor^ut. 

Koiiiiiuos. 

'J ukseer. 

Ziiite 

Kiiiisur. 

out)i3iill<iu. 

Taiir. 

Ubtaii. 
Hoiikiini. 
Bukkur. 
Miiliaul. 
Ujjooz, EUiiie 
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Knci.ish 

AuAr.u . 

PnoI.'®!! 

Ahmik . 

I’.'iriidii 

M anflirut. 

. tinart. r 

Ruliliali. 


Waulid 

■ Quest .'ii 

S'lwaiil. 

’!l?t 

Sanliik. 

! Pain 

Muttiir. 

’i'll 

K iillniii. 

Ki'rontpeiK 

Sowanb. 


Khulk 

Ucil 

Anliiniir. 

Vrluiiii' 

rtter 

(legniat ii.'si 

Tnileeli. 

’epper 

Fflpel 

Uemeily 

l.lhioj 

’crsmi 

Slinks. 

lleiit 

Kiiran-i'i ah 

Piaslic 

tiueisl'ic. 

Reply 

■lowauh. 

Halt' do 

Koss t-iiiiific. 

Reposi' 

iVuniau-yut. 

Pigeon 

Hamara. 

Reproof 

Taiinah. 

Pipe 

Daonaie 

Rest 

Furraughut. 

Place 

Mukkum 

Rice 

Auruz. 

Plate 

i'ahne 

Rich 

Ghunnee. 

Plague 

Taiiimii, VV ali- 

Ria-. 

Kliutrah. 

liaii. 

Uivei 

Nuhur. 

Poiisou 

ZiifTiior, li'ii- 
iii.sli. 


'rurreek . 
(Snlook. 

Pomegrunili' 

Ituminan. 

iiopv 

iliiidiiii. 

A H I nil- 

Rope ('J'l 'tt 

t'uir.iauh . 

Poiiil 

Hou7., I{n7.?.ai: 

Rose 

W III wtii 

Poor 

Miifliss 

R ougb 

/mil. ef. 

Post (Havvli ' 

Kansiil 

Round 

bl odiio'i’ . 

Power 

Koo-wiit. 

Rule 

Ilookoi'i.ii ' 

Praise 

Taurec:- 

Sad 

Muliool. 

Prayer 

Jioiih. 

Sad i! If* 

rnri. Kam' 

Preparation 

Tulilie-\nt. 


Kef! 

Presence 

Mooz/.'xn , 

Salt. 

Mnllali. MfP 

Present 

Dut'krlii li. 

Scieii' <' 


Price 

Kecunit. 

■ Seosi'M 

rurt-iiii. 

Pride 

Ghoiiroer. 

Serpent 

Heali. 

Prison 

Hubbus. 

. Servant 

hlooUui!:! 

Profit 

Fau-ee dab. 

Shame 

Hy-aii. 

Promic.ed 

Wau-er dau. 

, She 

Hefe 

Prool 

nulleel. 

1 Shtep 

Siiaiit. Zub- 

Proper 

Laii-yek. 

beel. 

Provisions 

TaU:'!. • 

' Phoes 

Banulio, Baaa- 

Punishment 

See-iiu-i.ut. 


bek. 

Pure 

Sauf. 

Shop 

Duokhauon. 

Pui pose 

Irraudab. 

. Silk 

hliirreez. 

Pyiamii! 

liiiirnin. 

Side 

') limit. 

Qiiantii.s 

Kiiddiir. 

Sight 

Nuzzur. 

Quarrel 



Ulkiumut, 





fsti f.isn 

AtiABU:. 

•Silenci- 

Suukoowut 

Silver 

Seem. 

Skin 

Jild. 

Sliivo 

(iholauni. 

Slee|i 

Nooni. 

Slow 

LublianSjKul 

liauin. 

Small 

Segaier. 

S (la « 

Saubooii. 

Soft 

Mullau-ii'etn. 

Sim 

VV 1,1,1. 

Sonj; 

Nughmah. 

S'i|ilia 

Diwaun, 

Siiiir 

llaiimiiy:. 

Sjiouii 

M&luka 

Slain 

I be. 

Star 

Nejjuui. 

Slate 

JIaul. 

Still 

Katiian. 

Slone 

Hnjjur. 

ToulTimii. 

Storm 

Street 

Seifjue. 

Stroll j? 

Muzboot. 

Sugar 

Sukkur. 

Sugar C amij 

Kutul. 

Sun 

Sbinmnu.<-. 

Smi-ri.‘e 

Sliurkut. 

Sun-set 

Wukkoiib 

.Sure 

Yekketn. 

S w < et 

Hutioo, Lu 
zcei 

SwomI 

Sect. 

Table 

Soofra. 

Tent 

Kbemuii. 

l ent dour 

Koauk. 

'i'ent poll; 

Sitloon. 

Tent pm 

Wnh. 

I'hev 

iloui. 

Jhiek 

Kutbeef; 

/.eein 

llimf 

]■ utlann. 

llmi 

Isokketk 


I'tiseuau 

ArARK 

riiirst 

Gttiisb Lel|anli. 

riiuu 

Ent. 

'it* 

likkinl. 

rim,; 

Wnkt. 

Tiiiiitl 

Kliani'ct. 

robiicci, 

Uokann. 

I'o-dav. 

Elyauni 

ro-niorrovv. Bocra, Gbt|di) 

Tomb 

Kubbur. 

Tongue. 

Lussaun. 

Tomli 

Sun 

Top 

Fouk. 

Torrent 

.Setil. 

Total 

Tuinrnauut. 

Town 

lialad. 

Towel 

Boirj. 

Trade 

Tijaurut. 

Traveiling' 

Sillier. 

Traveller 

Moosaflii. 

Tree 

Shiijjur. 

True 

Saiidik. 

Trust 

Ittibar. 

Valley 

W'audeeii. 

Very 

Ncbau-yui. 

Village 

Vinegar 

Butitliil. 

Kliul. 

Voice 

Soot, Sci t. 

Wages 

W'aler 

Tullun. 

Miiit,^]unl 

Taunioi 

W'a.\ 

Sbuiniuau, 

VVe 

Nalma 

, Weak 

Zaneef. 

' Weary 

Taal). 

Weight 

Wnzznn. 

, W'elacnic 

Tahntel. 

;YC 

Entom 

You are 

wel- 

1 ci'ine 

.Miirhubbtin 

W'eli 

Hotfeer. Bcei 

West 

Mughrub 

' Wlival 

Jluutid' 
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EKiii.isii 

tSABll ' 


As ABIC 

Whip 

>Soot. 

Wriliii^' 

Kukkuiii 

W l\irhviud 

Auiool). 

Wratig 

Zoiduni, 

While 

Auber/. Iliad 


Khuttau 

Wile 

/oujah. 

Year 

Sun. 

Wind 

llowaii. 

Yellow 

Ufttur. 

Window 

She aque 

A'es 

BuUau; Eut 

Wine 

Shnrrauh, Nc- 

i 

za, Aiwa. 


bile. 

1 Yesterday 

Aumus. 

Wilhii: 

Gowa 


Ullaiimiiti 

Wilhoiil 

Raraa 

Vet 

IJinmau. 

W'omaii 

Ourul. Mara 


Waulau. 

Word 

Kulhiiim. 

You 

Kntoin. 

W'ork 

L'mmui. 

Yoan» 

Shaub,. 

World 

Doo-ne-au 

Youtli 

Shubbauh. 

W'ound 

.Turruh. 

. 


E.^olisii. 

AR.vnu; 


(juod Mornin 

s . 

SiibaUicir 


tiood Niciit 


Mcbsikbalkcrr 


How do vou doi. 

Esh hdlar 

• 

W^ell, thank j 

ou. 

Taieb Albih yr 

sdildmai: 

J am unwell. 


Mafish Kcff-' 


1 hare the head ache. 

Rdsi lougdiiiii 



Wait there.. 
Come here,. 

Run. 

Do it quicklj 
Do it slowlj 
Carry here.. 
Carry there.. 
liisten.. .. 

Wait. 

Sit down,, . 
Cet up.. ., 
Takeaway . 
licave it here 


orviNG oaoRiis. 

. .. ,. .. Osborkendk 

. Tadle Mna 

. /ign' 

. Em'il GauiHin 

. Emttl B&huisk 

. .. .... Geebe hhe 

. Wdddlh hendk 

. Esma 

. Osber nr Stannes 

. Okohod 

.. .. Koom 

. SAeet 

. Kallg 

QUESTIONS. 


What do you want:. Aouie di 

lio are you.. Ent ntien ? 
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EkOI.|SH 

What is youT nann '. 

Where are yi-u folnn'.. .. 

What (it) yiiu seek?. 

From whencelio you I'oine-. 
How much do yon want^ . 

Ii it not enough?. 

I« it not true?. 

Why?,. 


A It ABU 

limit'' " 
fnih I'tianc - 
Tivtaim < 1 : 

M,-ii fr/in If'iui • 

(''(lit Idouzi!: 

M't'mffi -■ 

.Mosft Ociijff.' 
ha (or) Mvsh'in n- 


English 

Arabic 

Enoish 

One 

W^auhid, Aohid. 

Eighteen 

Two 

Usnaun, Inain. 


Three 

Sollauss, 'i'late 


Font 

Aurbah. 

Nineteen 

Fhre 

KbummoAS. 

Twenty 

Sii 

Soot. 

Twenty one 

Seven 

Subbah. 


Eight 

Summauii. Ta- 

Twenty two 


manye 

Thirty 

Mine 

Tissah. 

Thirty one 

Ten 

Ussui. 


Eleven 

'Auhid. L'Miir 

Thirty two 

Twelve 

Umau, Uf“ur, 

Forty 


litsbbar. 

Fifty 

Thirteen 

Sttilanfut Tssur. 

Sixty 


Tlettaslmi 

Seveidj 

Fourteen 

Aurbah tssm. 

Eighty 

Fifteen 

•Kbumniista 1; > 

Ninety 


sar. 

IliimlrvJ 

Sixteen 

Soot. UsBiir 

'fbous.ind’ 

Seventeen 

Subbat Ussur. 



Vrabk, 

Slim iianeelh Us" 
sur,'l’:unalllas- 
har 

Tissa\it-L'«ur. 

Isliroii. 

Wah'.'d ou Ashc- 
reen. 

liiain ouAshereen 
Sialsoiiti. Talateea 
Waheduu 'I'lita- 

Inaiii ou T'ltalecr 
Aur-hauooii. 
Kutumun^'uii. 
Hctleeii. 

Subaeen. 

Tamaiiecii 

Tasacua 

Maee. 

Aniif 
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P R E F A € E. 


4s the intention of the following pages is to convey 
in as brief and comprehensive a manner as possible 
all the information that may be useful to persons pro- 

ceediofr aircui’:l. -kyp' ' > iaei*' av Iron. India, and 
'.oti:.,! ' ot- 1 * :i'i ".lU ■ i.liivt he has 

v..., S 4 'r ‘ 'a ' tcj.t. .:K,. ift.' I'r .enpuan.'. and cifasiau.s 
'0- ' 'he Of tempi Jtion of ancient 
' .»( • I' i '-.• '...liari such ample scope. , Vo- 

|v ...r' ‘.on, . Oil'till might I>c ’ivritteii, regirling 

J I j!- "ants a.'ii ciace^of anti(|'iiiy which 

t:.o tiavelicrtiaavoidablv eaciittnter* between Suea and 
^airo, hut U may be questioned whether their utility 
would not be neutralised by their encumbrance- Tiii • 
pamphlet is intended for ready rtmrence, and if it serves 
in the least degree to diminish the inconvenience and 
difficulties attendant on ajonrney in a strange land, the 
anther’s object will be attained. 

He takes this opportunity of returning his thanks for 
the encouragement which has been bestowed on his 
efforts by the Bombay community. 




^ N mXERARV, &c. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Alexandria. Cost of passage to Judi/. Suburbs of Ahxau~ 
itria.—Objects of curinsili/ — Inns. Daily etpcnces. Ex- 
vhnugt or relative value of foreign coins. Municipal Go- 
rvrumenl. Modes of conveijttHce. Egyptian boats—cost of 
purchase or hire. Embarkation on the Site. Objects of at¬ 
tention OH the banks of the Nile. The locks at Atfc. Fua 
^mnnnfactont of lied Caps—Provisions at Fua. Ch/bre Kit 
—Arab Courtezans and dnnrmg girls. Neghil—crews of 
Egyptian passage boats.(tuczai—rolfee shop; Saiidjj desert- 
lloulac. littkshish or presents. Fert ility of lioulac. 

Ai.exandria is llie principal Port of Esrypt, and ibe "rand 
mart for all the Exports and Imports of tiiat Vice Royalty. 
There are alvvays a great number of vessels in the harbour, 
and departures for the l.evan', Malta, Italy, France,and 
Knglanil, take ])lace almost every week; and consequently 
the rales of Passage Money, are very moderate. From 2b 
to 40 iipanisU Dollars, are generally paid fora passage to 
Italy and France; besides,from 1 to ^ a Spanish Dollar doi, 
ly for your tabic it you inets with the Ct.plai!;. 



•) 


The (!ity in itself, DfTor.-i very liti!-* irthv of iihssrv.tlinn, 
except the SHpcni cnl!c!r:l.ii)n of aufiipiii.ies, to the 

Swedish OoMsii! Gciicnil, Monsieur le Clmvaiicr Jean D’A- 
naeiasy. All travellers IjelioK! tlicni .'imi arc astonished, and 
the Chevalier is so very poliie , that he esperiHuees pleasure 
in satisfying their curiosity. 

The snrroutidin.'country is very h.trien, witii the excep¬ 
tion of some gardens i'ui tile in p.ilin trees. .At the distance 
ofale.iirue in the inlurior, slaiuls that ni.iijnificcul coluniii, 
called I’oinpey's I’iilar, .sitnaled on a liule hill, and seen 
fromaareat distance. Without the ramparts, opposite the 
New Port, and almost on the beach, arc the two Needles ot 
Cleopatra, one of which has falloo. The Oatneombs, are at 
the distance of an hour’s joiiniey, totyaids the entrance of 
theOtd Port. The houses in this country arc miserable, with 
the exception of those in the New Okel, or Quarter, built in 
the middle of the Esplanade, within the ramparts. 

'riiei'K are two taverns here; the best is that called The 
ihffe Anchors, which, althoogh tolerably well farnUhod, 

)< by no means equal to those of Plarope. Nevertheless the 
attendance is good, and the charges moderate. 

The daily expense is as follows ; 

Lodgiatr..I'ia.-lres 5 

Breakfast. do....3 

Dinner .at the Table d'hote.••..do...., 5 

Supper. ..do.. . , 4 

By bargaiiiinir, the.'<e prices may be materially icduccd. 
All sorts of foreign wines ore to be procured, and ot luode- 
late prices. The foreign coins most generally known and 
used, are. 

The Austrianii-Spanish) generally worth 15 Egyptian 
Dollars and'Colonnairas. ) Piastres. 

The Venetian Sequin from 34 to 35 Do... Do. 

The Doubloon new and old 16 dol. or ^340 Do... Do. 

TheGuinea. 5 do. or 75 Do.. Do 

The Ecyplian Piastre.40 ('(aras or madias. 

, Alexandria is govcniod by. Moharctn Ucy, son-in-law of 
the Viceroy, The police is excellent, and for tho further 
gCCurUy of property and safety of foreign commeictf, there 
^re consuls from alt pans of Earrrpe; the English, (Col. 
t;ampbcll), Frcnoli, Au tri.in, Sardinian, Tuscan, Ncapoli- 








tan, Spanisli, Swetlisb, Dutch, Diiiish, and l^ius^iati. There 
was innil lately a small Amateur Theatre, called “ The V- 
nion,” but as the Uniuii had a terrible enemy called Inchn- 
utaiicy lu combat, it is not surprising that the lormer suffered 
in the fray. More solilo !!! 

Neither Palanquins uor Carriages are to be procured in 
Alexandria, but asses, the usual mode of conveyance, are 
obtained in great numbers and without diHiculty. We re¬ 
commend however, a little care in the choice of the animal, 
for there are some, wlio either from a rcligiou-s feeling, or 
some equally cogent motive persuadiutr them thereunto, are 
much given to going down on their knees, the tiroes and sea¬ 
sons of which, as they make no previous arrangement with 
the riiler, occasionally cause unpleasant sepiirations ''elween 
the cavalier and his steed. Asses are hired for Jd of a tioilar 
per day. .About a league from the City, is the Mahmiidie, or 
great Canal excavated by order of Alahomined .All, Vice 
Koy of Egypt, nine years ago. This ^is the place of ctnbar- 
kutiou. 

You will here find three sorts of Vessels, called Caias, 
Cange.s, and Maashes, 

The first, which are the smallest, and have nn<;jibin,are 
from 5 to 15 Tons burthen. The second, which commonly 
have a cabin, tolerably commodious, and n small quarter 
gallery, are the best calculated (or voyages on tbe Nile. 
Their coii.-tructiun is admirably adapted to sailing, for they 
ate long ami narrow. They are met with from 30 to 50 feet 
in length, and broad in proportion. The Maaslics, which are 
the largest of ail, are used for carrying inerchandiae. tiomc 
have good Cabins. It is liowever advisable, that Travellers 
should only make use of these during the floods, on account 
of the numerous shn]low.s met with at all other seasons. 

There is no fixed rate of hire for these vessels. This de¬ 
pends ffenerally upon the number lying at tbe place of em¬ 
barkation and the competiliuu consequent nn their assein- 
blaae. At particular seasons, they are ail employed in the 
service of the Government. 

In case of intending to proceed from Alexanderia to C.ti- 
ro, or any other place beyond the Canal, it is necessary to 
observe if the mouth of the Nile is open or not. In the 
first instance you proceed up the river in the same vessel : 
but should the contrary be the case, ymi are obliged to lake 
another, as wiil be seen bv what f iliows. 
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The ordinary freight of a good Cange, from Alexandria 
direct to Cairo, is from S to 10 Dollars. From Alexandria 
to jiifi only, from 4 to 6j and from thence to the Capital, 
froin 6 to 8. You can nlso hire them by the month when 
inclined to take a trip to upper Egypt, and for this vou pay 
from 1S,<N)0 to 18,000 Paras, equal to from 20 to 30 Dol¬ 
lars. 'i'faecostnf the carrhige of goods, Ac. is very little, 
uiid particularly so if camels are employeii. 

On leaving Alexandria, on the right, opposite Pompey’s 
Pillar, is the great Cake Marintis, opened by the English : 
but ere we commence the voyage, it is imperative on us to 
caution travellers, against incurring the risk of Couptde So- 
fei/, to which persons are liable, by exposure on tlie ciinal, 
and on the Nile ; for although the air may be often raritied 
by the North wind, still there are days when a perfect calm 
pievails. 

At the distance of one lioor's journey, from the (dace of 
embarkation, yon pass tmder the palace of the Governor, 
where is the first Telegraph, communicating with the Cita¬ 
del of Cairo, entirely managed by Arabs; and two hours af¬ 
terwards yon arrive at a sort of Custom House, culled the 
Hynarc Housf, where you are obliged to shew your Ttsque- 
rttf or small Pnsspoit, with which it is necessary to be lur- 
nisbed at Alexumlria, and is easily obtained, by means of the 
Dragoman at your consulate. From this place to ( uriutn, 

(the third telegraph station,) there is noihing worthy the 
notice of Travellers ; you arrive here in 6 or 8 hours. This 
place consist ol 3 villages, surrounded by very highly calti- 
vuted, and fertile fietcis, belonging to Europeans, and an ti- 
bundaiioe of Vegetables, Fruit, Vtilk, llutter, Fowls, and 
Eggs, is to be procured ; but no Meat or Bread. 

It is at this place, that vessels often stop, and, where it is 
necessary, lay in provisions, in order to prevent any further 
delay till their crrivul at the mouth of the river, at Atfi. The 
lime it will take to reach that place, cannot he nctuiately 
stated; for it Oepends entirely 'ipoii the wind. The passage 
may be made in six boars, or it may take two days. In order, 
however, tliat the traveller may make his calculations accoi.d- 
»gly, «e shall merely say, that the entire length of the canal 
■labuut It leagues. It is also necessary to remark, that the 
■tuia or Masters of the Vessels, will not priiceed daring the 
iiight; and noihing will induce them to do S'>, as the custom 
has been too long estuhlisbcd to be broken through. They some 
times, hmvrrer,though rarely, proceed when it is full moon, 
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tliould .1 favorable breeze spring up; but only then for a few 
hours. If there is no wind) you must not calculate even 
on this,. About a league from Carium, there is an ArUb.vfll- 
age called Birqui, a famnus spoiling country. The number 
of wood pigeons is immense. 

On arriving-at if the mouth of the river reopen, only 
n short stay is made at the Custom House, and you immedi¬ 
ately proceed. Should the contrary be the case, you are liable 
to a little trouble and expense, in moving yourself, and goods 
and ctiHtteU; as you are obliged to le-avethe vessel in the ca* 
nal, and hire another in the river; the intermediate distance 
during the low tides, beina: several hundred feet, when the 
waters of the N ile are so low, that vessels cannot pass up. Alfi 
and Ku.s'e/<a are the Dep6ts for all the merchandize which 
comes down from Upper Egypt. One sees here, all the col¬ 
lected produce of that part of the kinsdom, wltich is after¬ 
wards sent to Alexandria, either by the canal, if there is suf- 
ficieul water, or by sea, following the course of the iNile. 

Wc would willingly describe to our readers the beautiful 
view which presenis itself to the eye, at the junction of the 
river at Atfe; but it roust be reserved fur a more inisginative 
pen, and a more poetical fancy. All we could say, would on¬ 
ly convey a faint idea of it, and add poignancy to tj)e regret, 
of painting in faulty and ineffectual colours, a picture which 
merits the most perfect hypot^posis. 

The .scene increases in beauty, the nearer you approach 
Fiid, and in the variety and riclincss of the surruumling 
landseatie. At this point also the Nile presents its broadest 
expanse. 

Fu&, is a large village situated tiptrn the Delta , an Island 
unparrelleled in fertility, which divides the Nile into two 
branches; that to the east proceeds to Damietta, and tlie 
Western to Rosella. This occurs opposite A>/e, but about u 
league liigher up the river. 

The village of Fad is a beautiful and picturesque object in 
itself, as it is romantically situ.ated, upon a considerable ele¬ 
vation. Here is a fine manufactory of red caps well woith 
inspection. It contains nothing else reniarkabk. Provisions 
procurable, viz. fowls, eggs, fruit and vegetable at a fair 
price. Beef is scarce but good mutton is always to be . bad; 
20 or 25 fowls ordinarily cost one dollar. Fur buiween 
600 or'oO eggs you give the same. Fruit and vegelablessufficient 
for one days consumption, one or two Piastn-s. .At F«a } on gc- 
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Uj in nfrpsli slock of prov ision, and from henct to Cairo 
'^u may^calcotate'irpoii no variation in their price. After you 
leave JPufl the next place where, the passage boats generally 
tbncii is called ’Wicfcre JTit, distant about 6 leagncs. On the 
■way thither you pass many villages on the banks of the Nile, 
but we shall only notice, here (and during the whole of the 
.routes.) those which are the most remarkable and interrsting. 
We shall say nothing of the beauties of tlie landscape during 
this jonrney, but leave it for the surpriz.e and admiration 
of travcileis. Shebre Kit, on ilie right bank, is only a 
poor mifccrnble place, con.sisting of a few houses, and 
' a coilee shop; but the provisions you may stand in need 
. of are to be procured. In this village, as in almost all 
(he others, prostitutes and Arabian dancing girls come 
to the banks to wish them a iileasant voyage on their 
departure. Egypt is filled with this class of females, wiio 
neither are restrained by virtue or religion, submit as readily 
to the embraces of Europeans, as to their own countrymen; 
and it is not uninteresting, to sec these proud Albanais who 
formerly detested tlie very sight of a Christian, now become 
the willing instruments of snch a commerce. Alexandria is 
the otily place where the severity ot the Turkish Law’s on this 
subject, is put in force ; and if the end is not so much a con¬ 
cern fopmorality, still (he <ibject is very praiseworthy. It is 
to prevent uproars and tumults which otherwise would not fail 
to take place among sailors, who arc always very numerous 
here.* 


•Tlierc are among these danring women n number who display wonder¬ 
ful agility and flexibility of boily, exbibting none whatever in tlicir legs, 

. wkteb. according to their notion of modesty, should never be seen. A 
European however b not likely to be roueh taken withthc kind of grace 
displayed in l^gyptian movements, since they partake of an obscenity 
pnnicnlarly revolting to a delicate, and refined mind. This style of dau- 
riog is tbe only one known in Egypt, and thbogb cncourag cd in the bust 
classes of society, is not practised by well born females. 

Ain^fng is the principal ogrenifBf amongst the Egyptians, Mnsseimen 
and Copts. The stranger will do well to endeavor to hear tbe best singers iu 
Cairo, and partica'acly Nepiaa; the softness, power and modulation of 
w.bose voice seldom fails to excite ns much delight, ns the rapidity with 
which tbe runs over tus most difSciilt octaves, creates astonishment. 
The effect is of course much lessened by an ignorance of Arab poetry, 
which de riven ro mueb ornament from a langnage rich in-metaphorical 
. ijxpretaion, and which pocta lively and heated imagianatious know so 
well how to employ. Amongst tlie most celebrated of these latter we 
iisnnot refrain iro'm mentioning fforirf, perhaps the most delicate and 
fandfolamongst them. Lore, is his constant theme, and thU he (rents in 
•SO toucliing and felicitous a style as to excite sensi’.llity ia a heart hi¬ 
therto dead lo llie jtimi 



i'foiii Shebre Kit to Le^uiluvAy be estimated at about suven 
or vigl'.t leagues disiuncc. It is a village pietty much <be same 
a? till! former, situated on tlie left bank. It is jilncfd on uu 
elevated scitc, aud overlooks a vast rslranee (f highly 
cultivated country. 

It has already been said that the Hak are very averse to 
proceeding in the night, but their principal object iu iiot doing 
so, is to allow rest to their ertw, which cnnimoiily consists of 
so few individuals, that they cannot divide the daily la¬ 
bour too much, und puilicnlurly when u contrary wind r>r a 
euhu, obliges them to tow the vessels by the coble. Indeed 
the vessels are generally so badly equipped that work is not 
only suspended during the night, but very often during the 
day also. 

At six lesjiies from KegvU on the right, is a village called 
Guezai. This is a more ndserablo place than any ofihepre- 
< eding. There is indeed a Coffee House, where in the evening 
all the peaBauls resnit, for News fitc. &c. Plenty 
of Milk and BiiUcrmay also be procured as well as other 
provisions, except bread, wliich lieie, as in all the other 
viiliigis, isof so bad a dcBcriplion as to disgust a Kuropcan, 
who must therefore proenre a stock beforehand.—On leaving 
iJuccof, two or iluec leagues beyond it you pass n sandy 
desert, on your right; it tiboiinds in wolves and hyenas, anil 
is hounded by fertile fields. Some hours after wurds you 
anil e at a pliiee, where at some seasons of the year a irieat 
nun her of boats is «'ief with. It is here the arm of the'^Nik- 
which leads to OantiefftT branches off. Many and various are 
the objects which succeed each other alteruately from this 
place to Boular; d,-!ieits, fields, gardens mid forests are all 
conipret.eiuled in the short space of eight leasrues. 'Ve hare yet 
said nothing about the bukhshkh, or presents, wliich the higyp* 
tiuns are eiernally soliciting of you without rendeting you any 
service. They have a custom of pursuing strangers, und din. 
niiig this word in their ear, and one is often obliged to beat 
them to drive them away. lJut to what fiurposc? They cry 
one moment and are after you again the next. At Douiacyou 
experience this even before you go asliure. You are tormented 
at the same time by the p'tople belonging to the vessel, by 
women and cliildrcu, by the custom house pe.qdp, (who besides 
wh itlhey take by right from ffovernmeiii demand u bukhs- 
/iisA as a SOIl of right of ilieir own) and fioallv, last ihouglt 
not lea.st,you areassaiiltcd by street porters with their asses 
anti camels straggling for employment. Let it nut be iiuagi* 
ucd, however, mat ills iieee5.iaiy to dishurje large sums in 
o.-der to rid yourself cfilicir inii r.i tUM'.ic::, a'thouch many 
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writers on Esvpt> tlit overland route, would have you 
•uppnse so. You may satisfy a whole crowd of those who have 
not earned the douceur, hj a. few poror,— the 40tb part of 
n paistre. Give five or ten paras to each of the people around 
you^and you will recieve as many thanks and benedictions as 
if yon had disbursed a dollar. In fact, if you are so minded 
you may withhold bukhikish altogether, and rest pretly certain 
that you will neither be attacked or insulted; nay y on will 
not even he menaced by the disappointed party. So much j;ior 
bukhthith. 

Strangers are surprised at the first view of Bonlac from a 
distance, to perceive between the houses high mountains of 
'various hues and colours, but how much greater is their asto* 
nishiuent subsequently on finding that these masses, which 
at first seem barren, are delightfully fertile. They are how- 
eyer really so, being covered either with corn beans or barley. 

Boulac is a large village, and serves as a Port to Cairo. It 
possesses a very large Custom House, a fine manufactory, 
oondneted and superintended by EaropeanB,an immense Palace 
belonging to Ibrahim Pacha, Generallissimo of the Egyptian 
Army, and Son of the Viceroy Mohamed Ally, and some very 
large warehouses, which are the enlrep'it for all the goods 
which arrive by the caravans. There is besides a sort of 
arsenal where a fine Steam lk>at of a bout 200 tuns has lately 
been built'. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Vairo, The Kmsani. hn. Consular agents. Garden ano, 
Places of the Pacha at C.hubra—Citadel and connon/oundery 
at Cairo. Old Cairo—Isle of Hhoda. The Sphynx, Safeltf of 
travelling in Egypt. Civilised state of Egypt,.- Egypliaw 
troops', Agriculture. The Ficeiuy, Mahomed Ally. Bis Prime 
minister, Ibrahim Pacha. Necessity for a servant who knows 
Egypt Well and who can interpret, Egyptian vUUtges, their 
resources; Sport on the banks of tin Nile. Route from Alex-- 
andria to Thebes. Benisuef, Palm trees ; Mhtia. Dearness 
of Provisions, Memphalut, Crocodiles, Danger of Walking 
on the banks of the Nile from the force of the current, Siout 
Sheriff Bey ; .. His kindness and hospitality to Ettrbpeati 
travellers, 

Cairo is in the interior, half an hour’s journey from .Rou/oc. 
Theordinary means ot ifoing thither as iii fact in all journiea 
throughout Egypt, areAsaes. Attheentrance ofthegates a most 
superb coUp d'mil invites thh passenger to linger on bis way. 
On one hand are the delightful held and beautiful country 
which you have passed tbroughj and before you the beautiful 
perspective of the town and citadel. O n the left i s seen the gar« 
deit where the brave General Kleber was assassinated. 

TheCapital of Egypt is well worth seeing, not because the 
town itself is by any means reoSarkabie, though large, 
but on account of the curiosities it contains. Notwith¬ 
standing the Kdnsadi miistnot be passed over. It is a large 
quarter of the town, consisting of really fine houses and a very 
rich market, where goods of a very bCailtiful nianutacture are 
exposed for sale;viz. sabreS, arms of ail sorts, dresses, jewellery, 
fine pipes, &c. &C. &c. 

There is a tolerably good'Hotel in the French quarter of 
the town called the Ez Monier which has a billiard table and 
a fine garden. There are several Cdnsular Agents here. Mr. 
Maluss is the name of the English Consul. 

The Vice iloy’s garden at Chubra which is about one hour's 
journey distant front the Town will amply repay the trouble 
of visiliiig it. The Palace is delightful, but the large ntai blc 
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|)a!)on where llig Highness and his favorites amuse thernselres 
by bathing, is truly magnificent, and the fountains which are 
III tile centre and also surround it, add to the delicious coolness 
and beauty «f the whole. 

_ I he citadel attracts the attention of strangers; its lofty 
situation which command the whole of Cairo and the environs 
afford the most delightfu'l prospect imaginable. There is the 
®*ll®d after the Patriarch Joseph, to which by a 
winding staircase scarcely illuminated you may descend to an 
immense depth. There are some few palaces within the cita¬ 
del, the principal of which is the Palace of Justice. There is' 
besides a foundry for cannon and muskets. 

In Cairo, as in all the principal towns and villages of Egypt, 
very excellent vapour baths ore to be had. ’ 

Oh/firiro also merits attention. There are here two large 
camps for the infantry and cavalry; the large palace belonging 
to Jbrahm Paclta, and a manufactory of saltpetre. There is 
also another Custom House here. 

The island of Rhodas is opposite Old Cairo and its cir¬ 
cumference isabout a league. It is in this island that Nature 
has displayed all her riches. A residence here would furnish 
the beau-ideal of a country life! The objects which principal- 
ly invite the stranger’s attention at Rhodas are a gunpowder 
inanuf<)ctory, some beautiful houses and the Nilometer. In 
crossing the river yon pass the village of Ghizah on your way 
to the famous Pyramids bearing that name, which lie about 
two hours distant. Half an hour spent in this village will well 
repay the traveller’s cariosity and reconcile him to the delay. 
He will here sec chickens hatched by the heat of an oven, and 
afterwards sold by measure os articles of food. 

The Pyramids are seen at an immense distance off, but from' 
their raagnitudealways induce the supposition that they are but 
t>0 spaces from the traveller. It is not until he stands at their 
base that he is struck with wonder at their stupendous height. 
Then, while contemplating these' witnesses of antiquity he 
is lost in profound veneration. The Pyramids are too fami¬ 
liar, in descriptiiin at least, to every child, to render necessary 
any account of them here; besides, what hope could the author 
have of conveying within the limits of this little' publication, 
the faintest idea of that which b^s occupied volumes? The 
most remarkable of the Pyramids at Gbiza are two in number. 
The largest is ascended from without, with the assistance of 
a Bedouin. These people come in crowds on the arrival of 
strangers and offer to guide them to the top, and to the 
■itifrterranean depths of the enormous structrures, and are ea. 
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Ally salUficd with a few piastres. JNear the PyraiDhls rvill f)e 
seen the famous Sphynx. 

Some time hack it was not prudent to go to the Pyramids 
without being armed and well attended; bat at present the 
laws enacted, and good feeling evinced, by Mohamed Ally, 
are too well understood throughout Kgypt to place strangers 
in the least hazard. They may journev throughout the 
interior of the country not only without risk but with tlie 
certainty ot being respected and attended to, especially if 
habited like Europeans t the supposition that the reverse of 
this is the case is utterly without foundation. * 

The Vice Roy employs all the means at this disposal to 
confer civilisation on his subjects, and it is a fact that the 
traveller who possesses some knowledge of the manners, prin¬ 
ciples and institutions of the Mahomedans, will be surprised 
to find Egypt so far advanced in refinement. Manufacto¬ 
ries furnished and conducted as in Europe.—l.yeeuins 
of Languages and the Sciences—a Royal Marine thoroughly 
instructed—disciplined troops. Infantry, Cavalry and 
Artillery,—(each Regiment having its band of music con¬ 
sisting of 35 young Arabs, who attain to a proficiency in the 
art that qualifies them for the performance of the best, pieces 
in the operas of Rossini, Mozart, &c.and the marches which 
in former times led troops to victory)—a Military Council of 
Health composed of European Physicians—a Journal in the 
Turkish language—Telegraphs—all these attest the ‘march 
of intellect’ and spread of intelligence in this ancient land. 

The agriculture of the country is enriched by the grotrtli 
of Maku cotton and Indigo, and the very worst districts are 

* This state of security arises ia a irreat measure from the mild efaa- 
rreterof all classes of Egyptians. Tlieir geutleness is so remarkable 
that such a crime as homicide is never perpetrated amongst them, nor 
will they readily embark in any enterprise involving the sacrifice of human 
life. They easily forget and forgive injuries :—they cry, dispute, and 
beat one another, and the next moment may be aceo laughing and eat¬ 
ing together. Such qaalilies amply atone for the fault of indolence so 
often laid to their charge. If, some years ago, there really was danger 
in travelling into the interior it arose entirely from the predatory ha¬ 
bits of the Bedouins. Their wild and independent manner ot life joined 
to a natnral ferocity, facilitated’ the execution and contributed to the 
impunity of crime. Sometimes here, sometimes there, these rangers of 
the Desert having made a sorcessful plunder instantly disappeared, 
and betaking themselves to the heart of their extensive plains remain - 
cd secure from all pursuit. A t present however,—whether their ferocity 
has diminished, or that greater familiarity with Europeans has ins¬ 
pired them witli more philanthropy towards ns, nr that the rigor with 
which the Vice Iloy enforces his mandates keeps them on their goml 
behaviour, it is certain that they are. no longer the same people. 

\ 




coTcred with trees «nd herbage of a|l descriptions, which 
are made to blossom in spite of a burning sun and a pernicious 

climate^ , . . tt- d irn. 

All thisistlre work of Mahomed Ah, the Vice Koj. The 

genius of this septnagenariaa is admirable and hia activitv 
indefatigable. His physiognomy is very prepossessing and 
indicates at once the man of courage and enterprise, and 
the sound politician. He has no fixed residence, being ever 
the move. Long may he five for the glory and happiness 

of EgVpt. n . T «• 

Moharaed Aly’s first minister, mghos Joussouff, an 
Armenian, also deserves the utmost praise for his well knowij 
talents, his perfect disinterestedness, and his fidelity and 

attachment to the person of his sovereign. Ibrahim Pacha, 

to, promises great things. He already takes great interest 

in state affairs and displays surprising energy.* 

Hefore. we quit this notice of Cairo, it is worth while to 
repeat how utterly unnecessary it will be for the stranger 
toWtthe costume of the country. All that is essential is 
to provide oneself with a servant who knows Egypt well. 
Tliese may be obtaiiied with e^se, and will be found, most 
cases, able to speak some Eurofiean language. They are in¬ 
dispensable as interpreters, for the only lan^age in genera! 
use throughout the country is Arabic, the dialect of wliicli 


• Msrv persons arono doubt ustonished at the sudden meUmorpbo- 
,isof nrMm, and possibly there arc soine, who, doubung the 
tMt neat it as matter for ridicule; bat these individuals, incredu- 
l^is though .bey he. msy not perhaps take amiss a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the change in the man and a epajectow as to its cause. 

No one we believe is ignorant that at one pen^ofhis life Ibrahim 
Pacha was remarkable for a ferocity of dwosition. Possesssd of an 
Lent thirst after conquest hcscrupled not to devastate and destory all who 
onurLd his career. His aversion for Christians wa.s boundless. He 
his detestation to sneh a pitch that be would rather have eommitted 
Micide than adopt any of their systems and plans. It was then, that 
auicioeiua r , transition which has taken place from 

C rtV to S S borrom when this soldier 

aS succeed W the goverLent of Egypt ;-but this premature regret 
Hirnot iLtlong. The Mores was destined to be the scene of our hero s 
did not last . generosity and humaqity. Whether 

tof* wsmW Effect of lhcLv»‘''®"S ’'S'* 

*"i m uLwledBeandMirecl opinions from the numerqua Enropesas 
wbriL iLilsniteas HoctOM, Engipcew and Instructors, or whether 
Nature Yn short, thought him a B^subject wherein to work a phenomenon. 
U*« a t’rnthttat on his return to Egypt he had adopted new sentimenM 
u 18 a ♦Kat«ch»nirc had come oerhw spirit. He was the 

Bret toYdviw his father to organise toe cavalry after the European fashion, 
he ts now the pride and the hope of the people. 



iVifiers materially betweea Thebes and Jssmaii. ¥'ou may 
hire one of these servants for six or eight dollars a month, 
and a common one for less than three. 

It is particularly necessary to be provided with some cheap 
ianthorns, as they are very u.sefal on board the boat/also 
to carry some small money, that is to say, Piastres and half 
piastres, about one's person, as small change is dtlHcult to be 
procured in the rillases. 

But few of the villages in Egypt are capable of furnishing 
good Ojl, Vinegar, Wine,Sugar, Tea. and Bread to the pass- 
ing traveller. 

Beyond the Capital the same kinds of provisions are to 
be procured as before one’s arrival at it, but only to a 
certain distance, as will be seen hereafter. Good Date Brandy 
is also to be had ; and all provisions decrease the further you 
advance. There is very good shooting on the Nile, anji 
wild fowls, pigeons, turtle doves, &c. &c. afford plenty of 

orciipatinn and amusement. A good gun is useful however 
if it were only for the pleasure of tiring at the alligators. 

Before we proceed on our voyage it inighi be as well to 
give an idea of Us length, which may be calculated by dividing 
it as follows. 

From Alexandria to Cairo about 45 Leagues. 

Cairo ,, Sioiit 80 
Siout ,, Thebes 70 

and from thence to Assouan nearly the same distance, which 
from Alexandria to the frontier town of Egypt gives a journey 
of *260 leagues. On leaving fioulac, a halt is made at Old 
Cairo, about one league from thence. Ueye, as has been 
already said, is a Custom Bouse, which is the last till your 
arrival at Quennah. Proceeding up the river, you leave on 
your left, quite close to the shore, the scite of ancient Babylon; 
and on the right, about a league further on are the remains 
of yifemp/tis; among its ruins is a vast Colossus, overturned, 
and lying half buried in the sand ; and a little in the interior 
are the Pyramids of Zaccora, which though line are not at 
all to be compared with those of Ghisa. 

The villages of Muhsara and Htluan are next passed in 
succession; in the last of which, formerly stood the Nilometer 
or Mekias, On the opposite side of the river, are the Py¬ 
ramids of Oatour, and at'a little rlistance near the Bank, is 
the great Pyramid, called by Bruce, “ the false I’yramid.’* 
It is said, that opposite to these at Dasoiir, and in a line with 
that last mentioned, one of the Great ’Jeinples of Osiris 
formerly stood. Passing the villages of Muitudr. Oude, Copur, 
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8hd 'Barmat, you see, situated four leagues on your lel't, 
Aphrodilopoti^ or the ruins of the City of Venus where the 
sacred calf was consecrated, and the villages of Beni All, 
Nizalet el Aral, and Balnd, next demand attention. At the 
North East from this last named village, is the celebrated 
spot where Abnu Dahab defeated Aly Bey in 1773. Uenimef 
is on the right, at a distance of a few leagues. This town 
is the capital of the Province of that name, which is situated 
in the interior, and bordering on that of Faioumi. There is 
nothing here particularly \yorthy of observation. The town 
is large, and contains many mosques, and provisions are 
abundant and procurable, as well as all the other 

principal towns above, has a vessel of war, similar to a cotter, 
lying before it well armed and manned with Albanians. 
This place may be reckoned a third of the distance between 
Boulac and Siout. The neighbbiirhood of Benisuef abounds 
in game, and the country is very fine. It is here that those 
forests of palms which astonish the traveller in his journey 
up the Nile, commence. It is computed, that there are 
twenty two millions of these trees in Egypt, which, as they 
are taxed at three piastres each, yield an annual revenue of 
sixty six millions of piastres to the (jovernment. The vil- 
lastes o( Faskne,Benesamet, (ilosane, Daoudie, Bm\ the tovru 
of Mink, are next seen in succession. It is necessary ta 
procure provision^ at the last mentioned place, as none are 
easily to be had for many leagues afterwards. 

Afi/ire, looks very beautiful at a distance. It is large and 
contains some fine bazars, otherwise it has nothing remarkable. 
Zaunt el Mdietim and Hhek Semei, are the two next places. 
The cotton plantations near the former numberless. 
Radamore is only five leagues from hence. This village is 
miserable enough in itself, and is only remarkable <in account 
of a distillery ot rum, the excellence of which hits obtained 
universal celebrity. This place has been chosen for that 
object as the centre of the greater part of the sugar cane 
plantation. The provisions are so scarce and dear to a 
traveller, that you often are obliged to give a dollar for a 
small quantity of butter. 

Radumone is two-thirds of the way from Boulae to Siout. 

From Radamone to Memphalut is twelve leagues, and there 
is nothing worthy particular notice in that interval; you 
pass at the Toot of a long chain of hiitli barren mountains, 
where dwellings excavated in the solid rock meet the ey*>. 
McHfphftlul is on a height, whose foundations indicate the 



4icciiiniiliitnd ruins of a former city. The country is similar 
to that nbout Minie, There are some caverns, nhere tlio 
embalmed crocodiles are daily raked up. It is said, that it 
was latterly art exclusive place, for the deposit of these 
animal objects of ancient Egyptian veneration. It is in the 
neighboui hood of these caverns, during the overflowing of 
the liver, that these amphibious animals are first seen; other¬ 
wise they do not come even to Sioul, They are always found 
in sandy places, such as the banks of the river, or on the little 
islands slightly elevated above the level of the water, from 
which they never stray further inland, than 6 or 8 paces. 
You rarely see so many as 4 or 5 together. They are 
terrified, at the least noise made by any Object which they 
think laruer, or superior to themselves; anu the sight of u 
boat particularly, causes them to fly iaiinediately. As. they 
will not permit a near approach to them, it is very ditricnlt 
to take a good oim, and the iiiovement of the vessel adds to 
that difficuitt'. However, you have at least the satisfaction 
in disturbing them, to see them start from their inactivity, 
and plunge with surprising majesty beneath the waves. If 
even you should be so fonuuate as to bit thorn, the shot may 
not tell, ns their scales are so hard and thick as to be only 
penetrable in two parts of the body, very difiicult to mark; 
i. e. the two sides of the belly which are defended j>y the 
upper part of the thighs. 

It is necessary to cautioft the traveller who may wish to 
land, that in walking on the banks of the Nile, he must 
take great care not to approach the edge of hs high banks* 
as they are by no means safe, on account of the current 
which is continually undermining them, it is the more 
earnestly enjoined, us a Want of attention to this fact has 
produced some melancholy accidents. 

The journey of l4 Icagties from Mamphalut to Siout, oflers 
no scenery. Woods, deserts, and fields, and villages so' 
miserable as not to be worth mentioning, succeed each othef. 
They are however so niimerons in Egypt, that the total 
number in the Vice-Royalty, great and small, is calu'latcd 
to be ^700, of vihich 1500 are situated in the Dellha. 

Siout, called by the inhabitants the capital of Middle-Egypt, 
is situated one mile from the river. It is governed by Shtrif 
Itey, ex Kiasa Bey, formerly .a Mamaluke of the Pacha's. 
Under the orders of this Sherif, all the other Beys of Upper 
Egypt as far as ^4ssoitan are placed, ills palace is at Siout; 
but as 111 ' is obliged to overlook and direct all the manufac*' 
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turcs nnd adiiiinistmtioh of bis dependencies) be ia continii'alif 
inovimr. His coiinteii'ance is mild and prepossessing; he 
rs fasi inated with the society of Europeans, and their coii- 
vetsaioii is the greatest treat to him "possible; he questions 
them, (by means of his Interpreter,) of their manners, 
customs, systems of government, cVc. &c. and from the 
deep nfteiiiion he pays to all that is said, he would appear 
to he studying those models. He overwhelms his European 
visitors with compliinents and politeness, but always diffident 
of himself, he begs them to excuse the barbarism of his 
nianiiers. by saying “ we are yet far behind you.” If he 
gives an invitation to dinner, which he most infallilily will do 
to all who call upon him, he displays a table covered in the 
finest European taste, and with most excellent wine. He is 
acquainted with the names of Newton, Voltatre, and other 
tfelebrated authors ; of whom he speaks With respect, and 
apjrreclates their talents. He is fond of politici^f arguments, 
Snd tbe French terms of “liberty equality, and brother¬ 
hood,’' are very often pronounced by him, in that language. 
His household physician, Doctor Massari, (a Neapolitan,) 
is livery excellent person, who recieves all travellers with' 
poKteitfeSSj aied feels pleasute in being serviceable to thetff. 
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CHAPTER 111. 


Bpypl.nn tvitdinps. Upper l-'gypf ; . necessary prtcaHani 
agmnst thirrcs', their fear at fire a-ms. Clminte nbuul 
SioM/. ’/hr K'lnisinr G.rghc, Qnetuta. Many factory if 
Colton thread- (iurdnis. H-tssau hey. his cirUiiy Id 
Euroixaiii Hfspia/itif of the liiigtish mrint, Sed Hetssein. 

J xiiltriil ptortsi'iny at Quen'io. The temple of Uendirti 
-—Thebes. (’ari-nr~ l,u.t»r. I rirene ch- apness and pleoly 
of Pro isions. Erixih—Idf u. Ombos. Uarniic, Assouan 
— Ahundunieof fish The • ataracl. Subian children. Tht 
Isle of /’hilo Hiiins. Inserip ion on the temple of Philt. 
Lalilitde and Lan'iituile of the different monu iietits in h'g.ypt- 
SiouT isliirtr** anil veiy 'I la-Monst'i (as in all 

the Town.i O' ii(i|>rr Ki'yiilt ar<‘ built ot bricks tnnstiy-dried 
in tlie Sun; stcmr biiibtiii!. s are vry ra'K in Eirypt.' which 
is s'licubir, as tlie nnci' ni i eoptf of ibe couiiiry iiia<feHlniiisl 
t< o riniinioii a list* of ib.it iiiaiarial. i'bc vii'xiur ba'bs heiW 
are •■xcelleii', VHiy cb ar and well attciKlcd to All snitsof 
proMsii'iis are to ! a pincii. d ai biw prices. aii<l excellent 
brxn y. Ii is to ibis place that the licb caravans front 
Uaifoor came il wn f.irnieil., imt whicii tor be last 6 years 
have disc iiliiineil do lit: so, on nccoan' oi a iiiisiinderNtaii 
havmu Ink-n place lietwecii 1 he Kiai; of that c untry and. 
the Vice l!oy of Ktrypi. Tiie Intier, leciiiisr r.en.|bly tire 
loss whioh ac. rued to bis kiti^iloiii. by the cessation of site It 
a lucrative coiiiinercCt sent sometiaie 'iii-e, an einbastv with 
rich presents and propos Is of peice, lint tlie Kin^ ot'- 
Ilarfoor, wiili whom civiliziiioi lias noi airived at it» 
);reatu.'i liei^ln, co.iniiaiidcd the unfortunate .-Vinbassail ir* . 
to be put III d at'i, wit > iiari the additional regret nt Knding'. 
the iiiesent- seized up n with avidity, by the ireiicberous 
monslar Towards U|iiMT E.:vpt, oiled by the native* 
Saidf caie iiiusi b.> taki ii at nigat against rob'ieia, not ua 
account of .any person.d violence Ui it they iiiav offer.ofwli.clv 
there is not the least danger, but. t* con.iter iot their, great, 
and extr’iordiiiar,! skill ■nd cunning. If by .any means diey. 
can gel unperceived imo y iur vessel, you in ly rest asr). tr«;dt 
that with whatever ha>tu they in»y. be .obliged to ftyv”*' 
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botreter aaeeremnnioiiiMjr. they maybe ejected, they wUt 
becamp with eometiiin);or niher, let the ohjec< be ever s» 
incnmiderable. Many curioug ft ats of their dexterity are 
ielatecl,Htnong^4t otiit'rs the followiiiK, tvhich we tiiuat t'ermige 
by gayintf,that they are moat expertswimmerg. “Therm* 
of the boata trenerally ateer r (ine of them who had on a new 
ttarban, was unfortunate eiioii>;h to attract the attention of 
*■!>• of these dexteroiK eentlemen during the day, who had 
the perseverance to follow the range fur some time till h^e 
deemed a favourable moin.-nt for bis enterprise to have 
gtrrived. It was late, and the night very dark, when plunging 
ioto the river he cautiously and silently gildeii towards the ves- 
ael« which was under easy sail. He springs upon the rudder 
and snatches with eager grasp, his I ng wished for prize Irom 
the bead if the nstonislied steersman. Mute with surprize 
po r' Palinnrus ottered not an oath, sigh or croan, till he re. 
collected that a bill of exchange for a c< hsiderable sum fat 
hast to him) was wrapt n'the folds of the ravished head 
gear. Plunged into the neepest despair, he entreated aloud in 
the m 'St pitiable voice, tliat bts papers at least might tie 
rratored, since they were of tw service to any but the right 
owner, and their loss would involve him in ruin. Withouta 
Word being saiid in reply, the precious papers, tied to a stone; 
were thrown on bmrd the vessel, to the astonishment 
and joy of their now fortunate owtu r.” 

- The most etTectUid method to guard against any attempts 
being made, enyoor arrival near a village, or any otoer place 
Where yon intend to cast anchor, is to dis< h.irge two or 
three shots in the air, as the Natives are terribly afraid of lire 
aroia; also some one shonU watch all night in the boat, and 
occasionally moke some noise, which may be heard from a dis> 
tance. 

Beyond Shut a sensible alteiation of clim.'ite is felt On 
the. Nile however this is not expecienced in so great a de¬ 
gree, tor the North wind rarilks the air. and tits higher y m 
proceed up its channel, the mure prevalefit is this wind It 
etwimeuces generally at 1 0 o’clock in the day and 'nils at 
annset." There ia only one certain season of the year when the 
Siivth and South West winds prevail, but when they do so 
thay continue to blow unremittingly throughout all £:ypi, 
hOdaj)B,>aiid hence ibe name given it by tbe Natives of’^itam 
■ten, v i, e. Kitty. Tliia generally takes place in the months 
of April and May, when its violence is at its gre tte.st height'. 
This wind which comes sweeping over the <te.terts, bears aloft 
wilhit (tcMh clooihi of tend, while its blast resemblM that of a 
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Serf fornsce; amAiif ath«r evilR eamad by -ibi* ealanitf, 4^.' 
tbaimia it no dovbi produced bj the Kamteen. It also occat* 
aioiis sad accidents <m the Nile, and every tear boats are over¬ 
set and sank by it Alter Siout you pass the Tillages of Bad- ■ 
are, MeshU and Daoatm, and arrive at tbe town of Abouiig^. 
a place of no great importance, the town of Akmeeii the an¬ 
cient Panopolis it near; it is situated a little in the interior 
and is rather a pietty place. The snr'ounding country Ikiw*. 
ever has no heiinties fora Ruropenn iravellei. and With tb» 
exception of a few antiquities in tbe nighbourbuod there is 
Xttle to be seen. 

At eiglit leagues from here is the town of Girgeh, whicb 
though larue, would scaicely repay the trouble of visiting it, 
were it not tor some ancient ntonuments 'J'eii leayues from'. 
Girsek you imss the village of Elkelk, and a few h' urs after- 
waids, leavina on your right the most beautiful avenue of 
trees iniaginable, you arrive opposite the town of Qutnna. 

Quevna is about one mile from the rivet’s side, a.id is is ' 
l)ep6t tor the e.italiles which are supplied to Kosseir, and tun .. 
afterwards afforded to tbe wants and necessities of Jedda id.' 
the Agia.!, which is ul-o under the dominion of the Pacha of 
Egypt. Tlie town of Quenno possesses tew 'bjects of interest, 
if you except a lariie building in which is a manufactory of . 
cotton thread, entirely managed by Arabs, in the neiabour- 
hood of the town are three or four gardens, which are very, 
iiiie considering they are Ecypitan, as they contain several 
sorts of trees and plants, seme, vines, and a great variety, of 
dowers, 'I hese gardens are capital place for spotting. The- 
'Goveriinr is ll-ssan Bey, also one of His Highness’s favorite 
Mamelukes. He is a clever, spirited man, and very partial to 
Europtaiis. He receives all Travellers who visit him with the .. 
greatest {loliteness, and takes every opportunity of rendering.:, 
them any services in liis power.* There is here an Agent of the 

* Tbe following fact will shew vrhat interest he takes on behalf on Poro*. 
peana. It likewise illuatrates tbe policy of tbe Turks in timilar circum- 
atoncei. 

!$omc Enropean. travellers who were at t^uMsa oace detuned a hade to 
carrv them to jimuan tbe very day the Scy, who was about to proc^ to 
Situl, required a number of aailora. Tfi« Captain of tbe Port (so called) ' 
sstbe person who reemits men for.tbe Bey*a Bark, but, not haring on the' 
pretenl •.ccasioo aurceedi'd in obtaining ueceisary complement he wia.., 
obliged to have tecourse to the vessels then on the spot. That of tbe ‘ 
Europeans, wqs one of tbe aumfcer, tile levy of 8 sailora upon their crew ' 
prcycnleil Uieir deparlose whicb i&diioad them to lay fbeir romplaiot befora 
she .Bey wuo bail embarked and-was on tbe point of sailing. He was 'to , 
snndli tonebed with the appeal thus addressed to him, and mauifesutf so"' 
asoeU displsiieuniD hislooln, that witheat waiting for lastnietioos, eao * 



Enitliidn: CoYWiment, namei) Sed Bus fin, by birth a« Art&si 
be it the richfHt itcrti'n in Ibis )>Hri of the coihiiry, iind 
bssH iniiiU bo te >ei itpsil for the ns*- of Eiirotf '« Titve'ler*, 
wbii'b he pirn (jralis. i. e. he wouM iioj icfu^e a itcspiiI, 
it it was press «l upon him. There is al*" » ceriain (ireek 
liameil Kaggi KalUi, ('ustn •< Master anil \ppaltatiiri nr 
Faimer Gener.iUa veiy exeellent man, w o bv is intim-nee 
»!lil properly, 's able anil ri'ling’ l.> he very useful mi >■ anf 
occatiom. The t’Xrelleiii e of all provis’ins, hut innre espeeial* 
ly lireaci ai it leallv .isionishing, ii;iil wiih me 

cepiion of Alexandria or Cairn, better than in any oilier 
part of Eevi t. 

•The fanioiis I'emple of Ittndura, a rhei d' ttuvre of anti* 
^uity, it n •' e opp' site side of the riv. r uimui half an n nrt 
jo'iney in the inte'ior. When yon rrots to v sii ii you 
mutt take \»nr steeiig «ith xon across in the boat. 'Hiia 
Temple, lonely and isalatiil, fur it is >iirrnunilc<l niy by 
the iiiiiis ofii \iliutc, tar surpasses in real ty till that the inm- 
jjcination can auiicipate What must have been its fnrnier 
splendour, when II is giill maKlliticeiit ill dec..y! t 'nwever lit* 
tie of.iiu anfiqiia'ian the behoMer niay he, -r htmevtr ttn* 

, lettered niid tusleleM, it mtisi be impn-sble for lihn to con* 
template these maiesi-c ruins, iliunirh lia f wh line I in drift* 
«sl hills Ilf Bund, willioiit a f'tliiijtof aoe, and iiiv.iinntiiry 
atimiralion! tint in hestowins all ihe praise wliie.ii is due to 
the irrandeur of the a ch<tecture of the 1'enipie f Hendera 
it would oe f lu to deny, ib.a its scnlpiured crnameiiis are 

Us nflii-eia, whose business it is to warm the sb nlilrrs &r of vile utlcmirri 
snmediatvly beasn m belsnw 00 strokes af the rattnn ini the poor Can'lain 
of the'Foil wliii Was protec’.ed iieitlier by his (treat aye nr his Inn^ wjiite 
Itea.'d from r- reUiua the sati faction wh.ch ihe Bey cimsiilereil iliie to the 
£ur(ipean.s. Darina tics operatimi, ii(C(>inpaiiiefl as ii «i.s wiihthe erics and 
yrranjisof IliriinrortunHie old Captain, the hurefieans, w o onlv warned 
their, two saihlrs’ services, deinaialed or ratber implored, pardon on bit 
hcnmgt, Bnc th Bey, as 'leaf to their entreaties as be Imd been alivy to 
(heir'coiup'aiut, turned towards one of Ids officers sndin anyry trims rnm> 
.meutedonihenealiyeuce and nudacityot the Captain, “Is itthti8”said 
he.'Mbat ■he frlhiw bvliaves towai'is fiilreUiiera, a d par irniarir Europe- 
■'ns? What will they say of ns.’ They will have (rood rrnson iO call us 
Bavbarfaiua. and peoide wbo abuse their power in a cowardly manner, ia it 
thus fonnotb that we obey the orders of a snrcrcigyi who anxi uisly dysirea 
tlmt all Europeans who msv enter his hiugdoni be protected and respected i 
in tbia stminhewenton. alike indilf rent to the entreaties nf onenarty 
' Md'llic aiiifor.nfrs of the other until tbiTlOO blows bad been inflicted pfben 
ehanpiatr his mimncr and iurnia> towards the Enropcans be liryirrd./hef 
w.nnid fhritireihe Ca»tain’s lauU. and treatss thev pleased the tw i teswea, 
who W ali^eadybeeii rest red. Afterwbicb.wUhiiijr the f rciynerss plm* ‘ 
'‘"::^)^ytqife, bsstiiaii'abhouglihuairB'.cKwivaihKdiuipiatei^ ^ 



adtni bM-« r rJhv ofit. iv'ld of past cjiijsha* siiTefeil 

ie.'i* from t*iH r,ivii;rrc’S <>F tiiiie, than nlni ist any oshpr'in nid-' 
mcnt i>t' nntrq iity in Ku-Vi-t. Mow thi- 's , 0 li" •'<<-Ci»nii ed' 
for it is imo'issjhh'to siv;a or ba ilt* soliitio'i of the () eS- 
tioii is, ihat it IS O'a later dale! 

I)e .artiii!{ fill'll Q ti’H'ia, I' d leaving some Till i»e* 

near f, \«u ii riie J r 6 hours at erwa ih ;.t 7 b«A-, 1 lui-era- 
b-le fil'icf. where iiiiK only i-i pr ut ir ih! ■; hut a in si 'Mip». 
siie, on iiieothe- si le of tin- rir-r, ih" lowu of (i"Uz>; is ■'een 
(irstiint abiiiii tiaif an hour's j'iiriiev f o n tlie hmks A halt 
is oiili in ole here for iir » isimis. I'liere ires m- rehcs of' 
an'iq iiy, whieli howev r I ■ o lepay I'le troi.ole of so lorti;’ 
a Walk, pariieul iHy wh- re ooe is s • near 7'//«6r* Here a Turk 
of I e naiiie of Hu si Jnej}h mat he f ilia I ij'if il on iii 
eiiieryeiic Th'bes is (li'.i<li.'d into three paris. Gunia, Cur- 
w«r, anil LuX’r. 

The 111 SI, wliicii is seven or ciirh leaaoi'S froio fJont son 
the light, .ilitile in tli in eiii r, hiitiis sun ili ai is ui tiCiiied 
troiii a ^r< at dist III! e, hy 0 sie iniore tr' e w ich orows n the 
banksofihe riv r, in an evie' li e »ith.he eilv At 
a lliitise kept iijr n peimil of ihe na iie of Jaini, f'rnierlv in 
the service «' the late latti-iiied \Ir ^ali H M ijesiy'* 
Consul (i.> iieral in Kirypt wheiea.lthe Kiiglisb take pp iheif 
resilience du iiig (heir stay here. 

Onlh- mail, von leive alitile temple on yoic right and bn 
Uie-lefl II little tlHlance lorther oil, uio her i-seeii. 'Wni- iisyn 
a liicli stit'e ofp e-ervatinn. 1 lose to ii,a''eihe ruinsnt bn’ 
iaiineiise e:riiitite < ol-ssii wliieh is sinp sed to fi'ri'sint 
SesoBlriB. A tew linmlre ■ pares iurther .11 are two other '■•i|o^. 
Bus ill a Silting iiosture ofa i cxtraor li.nry si< iiiiiny co'iijttc- 
tares have bc-en rais it about ihem. anil ih.it one, whieli'tia 
of one entire piei e iit ston , is suit t • h ive the i.aine of Alek* 
and rthe'(!iei{ eni;riiv.ed on its forehead 

At Mtdiut^l A6i«, some sliehi. ihstaiiue from'this,. are 4><i 
ruiuSof ihe Palace of Sea sir.s, in the centre of ihe still entfro 
and suficrb court yard f which, are the remains '.-f a (.'oplfsb 
Cliuich < '.rossing some mi hh nruii' hills, aVthelr'bases q*re 
■<‘Tlw tninhs of (he kiii^S,’ which ai^very nuiiierous, but (hi;ee 
in p'rriciil.ii are rimaikahle, ami n i.hly: wiMthy-explorirtg, 
*iz F ist * (hat of Osins,'’ finm wlieiice M. Belz 'ni sq^a' 
years since, carried away that beautiful '<ai:coph'agua',i)ojiirTlti 
London; sec ndiy ihiii of he too liame es,,amt gliinl^,,that 
of ^is i(ii. Wife ot' the son of the King Oriis. it would be.a Tdiit 
attkui.it io cniiTt-y by anv ; esrripti m, even a faiillt bleji'of 
'kair ^raiidear, thf .^aafy at Ihkir sculpttirds, Iheir. 



phies Ant], what ii most astoiiMhing:. nf aU, lh»frMhiieai;of tlie 
coliiars ot tVir paiatings, wliich si^em to have been executed, 
but yesterday! 

Comae is. nearly opposite Gorna on the other side of the 
river, and nearly at the same distance trom its hanks. 

Afid piles of ruins of solemn temples, and superb porticnee 
are the remains <ifa palace of amaxins dimensioiiB, and won- 
d'Tful m i^niScence; in a siaule aiiannient of which are I.'tfi 
pillars of more than‘Jit feet in circeinfeience, and <f a pro¬ 
portionable height, covered entirely with heirog-lvpliics, sculp, 
lures, and p nntinirs, there are also twoc dossiis and aninfl- 
mty of o‘>elisks, excavations, More than two hnn IreJ 

statues of the Sphinx placed on each side of the paths^ form 
two sorts f avenues leading I ruin the s.ime number of porti¬ 
coes towariis Lutor 

Fr m Cariiac you liave a capital view of Luxor which is 
separated from it only by the distance of half an hour’s 
journey. 

Ileie are some very fine obclirks and two colossi in a sitting 
posture, iiiiicli mutilated. The ruins of a magnificent lempte 
strew the ground, and now alas ! are either converted to ths 
vile tiurposi^s 01 repairing wretched huts, or form a refuge for 
wild pigeiillB. 

Luxor is the la^t place in the journey to Egypt, where 
provisions cost nlinnst notiiintr; for ex iniple, you may uet 
liiOU eggs for a dollar, and. f r the same sum from 45 to 60 
fowls and fi'oin l>U to 100 pigeons. 

Tra'elh is pm posing to proceed t> the first Cataract, are 
a lvped Btre..iiously to lay in a stock of provisions here, or at 
least , at Esnah ri irairni s iroiii hence, t >r beyond th it town 
outhhig bill milk is to be gotten. 

Leaving the village of Eiment on tlie right, Es no A is the 
next place. Here are the remains of a temple, and a fine 
mauttfictory ot cottou thread. The surrounding country is 
I’barining. 

Alter Esnah the village which is worth being visited, is 
culled Adfou, about halt way between Thebes and 'Assonna> 

TIi;e Te I'ple at this place is .not indy in a state of excel¬ 
lent preservation, but alsf presents fine specimens of archi- 
teetuVe and sculpture. It’s portico is particularly heauiiful, 
and k has a staircase within of 'i'iO steps} althougb it appears 
from*twitUuat, to.be nearly one third burie<t amid the sur¬ 
rounding rains. i iiis tepiple is 8.i|>puried by 18. lofty and sub* 
Btantiar .pillars how almost buried; and its beautiful Court- 
now used us § pUcc to giow grey peas and lentile^ 
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The back part rea^mbles a fortiHcntinn, on aecount of a 
very slrcig and hish wall which aurniuniis it, which ii> fl inked 
by a licet) ditch. LcnrinLf Adfim, ytci paaa the viHati^of R.imit* 
di and sevcial iilhcr siiihU oncg, dependant on a lartre place rai¬ 
led Siluu ; iiml afterward*, the strait talleil (icM iH’Si-kele. 
At this p'ace the m'lontains ahno'it niiite, Irnviii!; to Kij-y t the 
streara of the Nile al lie. LMikintr hack from hence, a moat 
delicious riew is hef.ire the eye Wmids, fields, tiiilulaiing 
trrmtnds, deserts and iniinntains nt' v,aric'i hoes, bleml in one ile- 

lifrhtliil scene to charm I he behohtcr •-on the risrht ''f the 

•treijjMt vast caverns ex<-avaiei| in the s.did rock, once the 
abodes of anoertiiioii. are now tenanted only by Hyenas. Dis¬ 
tant hence alioiit six hours sail, are the ruins of Omhus, where 
some choice iirrhiteciiiral remiins are to he seen, particular y a 
a temple, which though partly in ruin*, still retaiii-.evidences of 
its former maienificcnce. Ills giipparted by l.jtarire cduinns, 
but is half bn.ieti in 'he san i, as miy he seen fioni the 
heit.ht of one of its two pordcoes. whose base toiiclies the bank 
of the river, far lielow the present level. Joined to this is, a 
sort of coveted cloister, susiaiiied hy an inliiiirv of iii'lars, 4ll 
now choked up with sant- Here yon m iv heiiold, and won¬ 
der, at the eiiornioiis size of the niaS'es if stone, used bv the 
ancient Keyptains in their edifices A nnmher if orocodiles 
are treneraliy met with near ibis plate, on atcoaunt of ihe fre¬ 
quency O'small blaiids in the cbaiiiiel of tlie river. Vo” iiaf 
always be aware of tlieni, bv tlie irreat tiiglils of birds whici) 
hover over them and c niinintly molt ihein. 

The villaf'of l arw.rc isa lew in les from Amht>. At a little dis¬ 
tance from the former, and el se to the banks oi the riv. r, is an im¬ 
mense aycainore, which invites a halt beneath iis fiieniih shade. 
Hyenas are here very ncinerous, and arcseen in ti^reat numbers 
towards sunset comiiif; d 'wn to qtieiicli their, thirst in the ritef■ 

Grbe! el Kebente outl Kalare, is another 8irei,;ht like iho 
former; and may he seen from Caruric, from whence it is dis¬ 
tant only one hour's journey. 

Before procee liiisC on the (ourney to ifss'jMati, which is only, 
three leagues fiom ibis spot, there are some eiiriositi'S to bs 
seen on the side of a hdi ab mt a mile from that town These 
con-istof caverns in the solid rock, supported >>y numerous, 
pillars and covered with hieroglyphics; some of which huwever 
are so much choked up with B ind, as to render any attempts to 
enter them ahor ive. Above them, are some Imili iogs which 
appear to have been tombs but which are evidently ofa iitore|, 
modern date. On the summit of ibis mountain U a great heigh 
yon see the dwelling of a Skek, or minister of the AlahSe'. 
medan religioa. TiiU 'spot which overlooks the whale surrutti^- 



fwr coantT^, oiTer* a' most heantifni panoramic vl*w, jto 
»Wi»e irh^' utfc the tfoiritle of climhiog aacb a lieighf* 
I'h*' ■ il.'e •* Rwil.'ntr ■■ tHeBiiotts coti Vasleu ' nitfi the 

' ot riiIhI;' the'lO'" n of'‘henthi) inf* 

tni iR, .'hi.l-i n fleijiiffff 'every if'r’tt.e iiei'iis' of i‘'t;'afinf, 
'arid'fiiiifly tfi'- ciil:i itci wii-cli 1# iicre {ihinly seen.' .lUoi^'eVher 
‘•f.iriii SDi aW i,iiil,i<ie of nbjects ttViich lnu^t■ be Viewed to" W* TWt* 
ly ap irpcf.vidil fh : ascent i-.* r.ither faiienim; arid labofionV, 
'li)n H’fceonlit'-if ‘ he s iiid waicb cliVem the sUrfii’.s 'bf tiie 'iioiM- 
ta'rt, and .when tivauvl by tJie “uri. ln*cri-i>'es'atin tVf i'.r- 

Werald". Hii*e>ei’, llie trouble and iiiboiiveui ritcc are -a uply 
‘rc'ioimip'.rse'd. ’ 

* The ^ itfraoi e lo Assouan i'. also leri. in'erfy. It rpseoibles 
'vcrj^ in .cfValVl.'c Oili-Ttowa^ f>! Uiijver K’ry >t,'xvit'i'this e\i->p- 
tiiiijVil (t• inn set'.ire ’int, oait :rpie'‘illv IjUbT o lilt,,' out 
some are TPad. ver. fiai-, indoeil! A Itbo isjh'the c lui'ry j;i its-lf 
‘i; not rPlUr.ikardy h 'e, y tt'-i.e g'|»lea iiti’ioin's ve'li.Sli ife s^reti 
a;! over itie lace of it, <o.i.er ap >n it a ji nicutir, aid lively 
inb'resi. ■ ' I ■ • . 

-I’lie B -y is i, veiy fine tain, in I rpceivs Bnroiieans w th 
ra trked 1 s'.hic* o t, in I ■pr it'inupB- Vrent esieeoi tor tl.pm; but 
hns^ikpo an ul 1 id •'•v ml < iiis heal; t'rit •'they are all Diet irs 
Ilf Me ti'i.if!! roere is t'l lb it A-’ 0 't'ti of the iiaoi ■ of 
M-ah i:iivl, vv io speaks I ali'iri prctti 1 • U.- is very im.ivc, 
ntilhas aUv vs oe i i ii »:i r •Tn'’i’’’* I '■* '» sort of ,ico- 
i'miip to all .10 iq mica io trip iici :iil> ni'bo d. 'I ni are not ol v i.s 
able *o fill • all die p ovia'o is y iii reqire m tiiis to-Vi. .iidif 
vbiiil s'ihev 13 t'l altv lys .1-iib e, or tieole the prj.!e -rf to > 8:1 
at Luior " ' . , 

Fish arp plen if d, Slid ot a very estnior tin try ais.t, and are 
can.lit. a' die cit i oet in a p irti.:’.il ir w-.V 

Tho ido'id op Misne to .ilmri iii, ciwtai.is thi 'em. ns of« 
large pi'a'e ot' .Jleroat.a! the'or tiler bir. if.iiiteriilt >f >v.ii?h 
■have been I iiety -rtstfil 10 me coKtruttioir 'it a d.imclt. 

- I'lie cataric'is oneii urs j m 1 y fr ni ibe-tuvo o- AaiJtt'iit: 
you I'll by land t i it, inotin>e.l s> ■ ass'es wi'h.iii: ,tirraps 
. TW ewiij'i!'.-.f It, is at a'p'i’n' where the N'ile 8 if i n H“ is.e 
breaddi it i'f >rtn-I by nuin leT's It Ig sof rock if a ie i Un c-.i.'or 
-'And of vario IB ileOieeJ (if Vlliie iii'u'-e iWse'havi 'ie t'le aoieir- 
•ance of li-t e ist 1111I9, are tii iimny■'jJiices nalv .senira el o'y 
’ very narrow chatiii'el 8 ;' 8 '»l(tut*ilie"vVire'iif-itta noiiag 11 firce 
iM way tbiOii|^,’<nivH.ei «■'iiolent‘«f«d’'’'^r 6 cipit ms current and 
cloUll8.0.f loi'i". ' ■■ .'.I'I ■ 

‘ The iSiUbiaiii fchil Iren bfihri neiililrnerring’viU.i^as at the, siiflit 
iiCa F<i ojntaii.'iif wiH’iiuo'ct iS n tiii.l 'clam aih for b iksbisb, and 
in order to Vstahlisn seUta cUiiu-tiT thu fetiueit, pldOjje tieadionf 



'int*; tie r,nrrjrj froti) a Ingji lofk to dl.J)laj,lliie,rUleBt*,i«»vrim- 
iii'/; aitd ■re'rilj' fheif and ac|i«||yi.arfe wnntlerfnl; thonah 
tin the conftiit'if of Ejr^pt, a i?,<iHlitval)le in th* 

!aiij;Ha«c. i»hysi(ignoin?j’^irtr,‘n’u'a y{fc,of the people. 

The celebrated is),anU;df J’hjflbi, is only half ,ai| hours journey 
from the centre t)f the ?atar?ct. It is entirefy .'cuvered with 
ruins from ofte 'enfl to, thedther.,,’ri)a;fe^|{>ti of (Ht^e’Temples 
■are very constticuoas j the first hait o^ly .a pbrtich'reniaihii^, the 
second with' Ihe eaception of thi9'rfiidf,'fe£ifch*'Jias entirely latleu 
in, js perfect; and the pillars 'wbich siipport flie fodr walls of its 
^ast'area admirable. The thi^d which is in the midltta of the.ia^. 
land, is nearly entiroii lii|hty tnerits the htfeitiion! of, tra* 
yellers, The'PpitiCo Und loWi« coiirt; resemble the tehiple at 
^dfour very muckr the only difference being, that tipit last 
Bientiimed is of e fit ({•perfor'^ize. 

' Under the portico, m Pbj/ttu, tha fql^wlng inscription is 
• graved, 

' ’L'an 5 dc 111 Republiquie 
k iZMusidqr ■. . ' 

JJnt ‘Aribif ‘fi'anddise, cdoimaiui! 
par BtiUtiparti ei,t iescendw 
41 AUxda&tit. 

V jMed, tt’ytbii ihit, SOjfqu'i'r 
apritlles kd^etoufet en fuite 
. dh3 Ppma^cs 

DtsdiXiGoaiMH^itH't^ld'preimere' 

■ DU'uion lu a pdursuivi au de la det Calatacles^ 
od il tit arrive ie 13. vedlotede rati f. 

Let Gdtierdux deyirigade, 

Pobdust, Fdiant ’et UcUiardi ' 

Dousiloi,, chef d» I'diat major, 

Tournerie toia*nl. tJrt. 

■ Eqpl&fd, fhef d»‘(a 21 Leglra ‘ 

Li 13 VeBtou (in 7 tie la Rt^tte, 

3 kah, ott de j. C: 1799. ^ 

Grmidpar CatUeq, ■aatlpUdr, 

^ the year 0 of the .republic, 

‘The, 1 3 -oFSTesinior 
A French Army commanded 
■by Ihionaparlc made a desoeift 
upon AlKcandria— 

The Army having twenty days 
wfterwards put the Hamatukes to ^iglit 
at the Pyramids, 

Uessiuv, Coramandant gf the fits! 





PIvision panned tlieiQ u a« tl^e Cataract, vhere be Ua» 
arrived on t]iiit^|i^tlv Veiittose of tlie j^ear 7. 

*fhc Ujmerats of Brisade 
I}avouit|l^ri^nt ami £illiapif 
t)oaz^Iot, Cinef ot the 
La Toinroerie, Commmdantoftbe Artillerj* 

Epplard, Chief of the' 2l8t ti^ht Infaoirp 
Tbp J3»h Vento^e- in the year 7 «f the republic, 

5d of Uaicb, Aaqp Dpmini, 1790. 

En/ip9ed \y Qmleti, Sculptor, 

7his protico baa also within it a winding staircijse of IOO steps, 
which leads to two terraces, but is so mean pud narrow, that it 
does not at all correspond (o the j^rnndcpr of the exterior. The 
lower ponrt between the portico and the temple, is perfect, and 
entire. The facade of the temple, qiiilee<|iial to that of the op¬ 
posite portico, l^th in the majesty of its qrciiitecture, and the 
delicacy of its scnipture. The whole is in an astonishing $ta'e 
of preservation, and it would be an endless repetition, to dwell 
upon its several perfect! ons, its unladed cohiprs, &o. &c. &c. 
Kow, as the island of Pbytosis the spot to which lliis little Iti- 
aerary undertakes to coudnct the traveller ; and is aUo the most 
distant point, at which any remains of antiquity are found, 
let US pause; and ere we condlude, let us glance at the respective 
positions of those interesting remains, hi the same order, 
ns the slight and hMly notices of them have been already 
Adeeed, 

Geography of the 

pi iucipql temples. Lung. ‘ t at. 

Of Dcndera . SO. jl. 0 . 20. IQ. 0 

TL . SO. 20. i . «5. 44. 15 

. 30.19.16 . 25.42.55 

Adfou.,., . 30.33. * 25. 0. 0 

Ombo! .. so. 38 . $0 .. 21.23. 0 

)ile of Fi!f.y|ot....:...30.,33. 46 ..*...'24. 3.45 














Deicriplloi Kotseit mi Rtult to Quims lutof.-^ 

■ DeKi^ipttok.<ifSti»i and Hmte W'C'Oif6. '■■-'■• .' 

Kossiec,'a'»)ias beeif alreiuijr rtid'lM th^ dtKWrlptim'Of QieoMt 
in a pltc«'«n'vini^ ot a port'to aad'-ftHFoikhM pi-poMitm 

to Agata becrteea batik which'{>tii£Ct' B bveij' traffic is tttraied 
on. • ■ *' ■■■ 

The- country i» poor and bsti*9' oat Ho 'toriiptotpn tit tbefe" 
traveller to make any stay ill it; Blthoti|h-Ut is; dot dcslMtlte'^ 
of provisions, yet thetons distances from Which'theyare. brtrtglit ' 
and the doaseqaent expenee «f carriage, render' titem father ^ 
deist. Camels are alwars to be prdciifddj vrhicbj being o» their*' 
return and without loaai, are to be hired at' atnodbrate ptHto,' 
as they seldom ask mote tbsil a dollar eSeh, forthe wfetdcjubr. ' 
ney. Water should be the first and pantmouiit care of ttareli 
lers; for allhongh it Is found in font distent plaees, art the tedH 
to Quenna, yet, H is so disgusting both in taste and ardeti; 
that it requires a very great effort to hring nneiC^lf tO-drink'ill 
'I'he water, at Kosseir is very little better, bat theH^ are-Several' 
sorts; even stagnant water is resorted to by those 'Wlioid. HiOHirl ’ 
will not allow a greater expence. They also briUg. it to thls'pWe 
from the interior and Us cheapiie* or- dearness^ is regulatw'by" ■ 
the distance from wlilch itis brought. The best of wiiicfe isfoaSM,' 
is at the distance of a 12 hours’journey, and blear and bright^ but' 
soon aftec its arrival, it acquires gradually such a dka-rreetblet 
smell, as completelv to disgust aery one OnnccuStdiped to it. 
After such ,i deprivation, atida mournful and (uileome journey, 
uf lour days over the burning swidy desert, wbai drlight to'S^- 
proach the' verdant banks of tire beaotiiittl Nile!.! 1 .Allifci 
Waves skinsisearce sufficient to quench''the'ragiitg-tliirst'thstf 
burns jvithiu. 

The best plan fur trarellers; would bo to apply onboard ihis 
ships in which they atrive, at Kosseir, ftM* water, and kssp'iti 
bottles for use; not forgeitiBg also to.brin'g with them, sotoe of 
those earthen puts cattedgogfefs so fsmo'os for kee|H(ig WAter 
always cool. , ■ ' 

A ten*, is indispensable, as even in winter the 9tin always bnrfw 
fieflelyon-these sands. ‘It'wouldbealso us well. forein^ber, 

.tn have some apparatus for iiiending tlietn, placed on tbe camels, 
«s.ai% hr mr^ cqnrenirut to the tndiridnnl. 



^oesdr is goversedby an Aga, who very Uind aiwftibll?* 
ing. ' , 

■At Quennais the son of ihe EogUstv^^nt. who, An m ell .ih ills 
falhcr,’doeB slim bis por^A fb^niVet^s, nod takes^up n limi- 
srU to arrange dll that be needini for them. Tkere.w be* 
sides a Signor Strati Zam%e(iqiii;’a trieek Mervliubt, ■nho is 
alsirxery sefVteeabieiAid disiirtmested. v.. ».Hr “* • * 

One cannot exactly fix <liiv».it jvjdl take to crbss 

the desertas itdsphmie nti' the woH oi ttie traveUci; and ac- 
'Cording to the rate he traVelsM igke'itses caaiel^ or.droitieiUi i«»| 
Mid ilw nuibber of halts he isay find it ne<l»sS>itry to inoike; 

Jievertheless, asihesenre particular instances, they will not 
NitMfere with ^leml 4escrltttiiln> of tfae.reutt', ami « sufiir i* 
ently jmt id«^ MiiU bd^veu, by taking into Cdlcnintioii, the luime 
hcrof hoars ocbapied in‘the dilbirent mjirchcs. Prenitdm; rtie 
erdinary rxtc at which a eomel truveh., onomay lackuu ilie j ui • 
ney will oocilpy, from dOto SI hoais, which can 6UfLei«iwly be 
divided, into the foax principal halting stations. 

’ OftleAving iegsseir, which is oidmaniy dOt.e about sun-si (, 
tjie ramel-mci» are aocustomed to halt (list at Bin Englis i. e. 
the.English hi«M> which is at four hours distaiKa. X'lic.r niiicit 
ihnot so much to get rest, as to water their atmuiilH. 'i'he w u 
t|g herd is worse thaii bad. 

■ The mpvetnCDt otthecameliedmarPMWe, ami imeoipfi'i'ti. 
UetDod even exilemely painfnl for theiiist iljyortwo| it how* 
«ipr aftrrwarda becomes more suppnrtablo. 

The second h.iUing place, is below (joIkI .'tolcm.in, cIiMant 
about 13 hours from the first. It ia ■> m xmlaui, at t)i" smniiiii ot 
which is a spiipg, and the water ol it is not ot the verv uoi t 
qiialUy. During ti*e whole journey thiou:?h the desert, y<m 
pass cootinuaHv through the undst of lalhos, more or Ic-s s i .t, 
ahd some which aie pleasing to the eye, Iiy theit length amt 
aymiuetry, while others, nariow and oterliting hv huge hint k 
aiouhtains, ii|l the traveller with Sidneys and uitlum holt, from 
time to tinie,fyiT and f<ir between, some miseialde stunted siiTuh 
meets the eye, while coveys ot partridges are been witfaiii pistol- 
ahot. They are not however delicate eatiiir. 

from tlie Gcbel Soliinan to kutguetia, is a distance of ahoat 
’3'! bouis, and in this kiteivnl, nieestaidikhod haUilig place t m*!'-, 
iioria any w.iter to meet with, until you reach the litter yiacr 
Ijaguettais an immepse valley, where aie great numbers ena¬ 
mels. •» 

•To the right is the road which leads to Q'ienn.i. a.ut to fl t- 
Iclt that to.Lpxur, of lyhich a t^scriptioa w <11 be given aitet out 
arrival at thefoiiuci. 

Eioja t|^ plh,' to Atnl-a', the last'halting place in the jimy 



Ri'r, !< iinyrs aitd 4lio|'«. js. iio ta,r!cty, ia .tiil' 

»cp;M‘' y ill l;i:s‘rfsjrd.ft’tnii <l»e i 

yMttRWipkwJ with iJat'a\ 

JiBu«r,>a.i|jJ,,c«iiiif.iis(jtnl« sipBrvi' \<J 
ouee jn^jv Vtun C.t« * 

nifl, ami ofUM'uthwrtt»a!(«:l».^»Mlvt>Ju>u)^,<tri;ivc.«A* t*io ' 

Uwpmw.-r ;■••■•, . r - '■ •: ■• . >'* 

, . , I . ; :' ,. " ^ 

Ju ttii>,|)re(%i;lii(i^.4a.<cMptii>ii, it hHf' Im.Kn ^already ssldi tktl 
tItP ton'd .t» Laxflfy Jje^MiS on lljc lafi liaiiU ol tho gru il valniy 
Lii-siietla. ■ ■ . • . 

I'rotn iijBiiCfejto Luxor, one may wiicnIaU' nptni J,t?i Ijriiisr' neir* 
I\ ft'.'-sanie distance.ii's to Quuntn'i.., Avoutjiiiit'^eay, widc/i na* 
til liicuisidl desert, you'aniv; at a viliti^e iiaini‘\l,’|Iatfiai, 

Viii. (i.'id tkera, as nf-Amltat, picaiy of provisions and "Oiid'ivo- 
ter : and niorociver liorsfvs arc to b- pro.ourc: 1, siioiibl tbo in >y*'- 
n.'io'fc of the eanje! tlav^r, becamo annoying. 'J'll'e tif tli4 
journey is tliftmcb a. |iopHl(ins :utd cnltivaied eoautry, and in 
\\iiieb.B,traveller innv liitd every, i)ct;i;4S.irv, till Itiis 'airival at. 
.nxor^. I 

i\otv that til" Iiinnrary of tile Dearrt ja lin-sKed. w" ittiti I'i 
observe piirtitiUiarlv, that gre.it iiicon.vind/'r.e-! rusaits from pc'... 
ceediug direct to Lnxitr, i'lHipad of U n’un.v., In llip f.jrmoi* ..i.nV 
yiii) can rarely oinain bouts, or if yon are «bk to <jet. .it .y, tli.'- ■, 
are genuriilly miseraide. vile, and not ovcx^safe. 'I .ns l.'ie ia- 
convenicnee cause 1 by this cirenmstanae, i.s pnvlni 'erv jlVjii;'' 
for the saviiiij so sini.l! a. di'rtaiice as-' ri' Intgiieiu. .U'v i ■.•'nii.i'iJi 
the-traveller aij.lliisy i.i tUe bypetiir.ais of it si4le.r»tiii>V''’ •.•ii'eei.’t. ' 
to ,^ssauan; ■ ■ . . . 

Sm-:: (Jiiif tke rmlfo in , ' ' 

Stiea pi.ay be compareil tt» Kosscir, a.s well on in'roiim of iriT 
poaitir'n alid the i.in.ii!itje.tS (ii nn si/c, as 'ftur the pier niai imtii-i 
ineice of its purr. in iisolt it i.i tnisei.aiiv (aii.ii.'.ii, 

being slir’f.)«»(led bv tlw; pea. «!i<l tlie vast des'fi, vtilU cn 
of IIS freqne.ot coiiiiii.i!iif.:.iiioirnitii Cairo, it is altv.ivs [.MViffe*!. 
wiih every tiling neves.sury for .a Icavcllert wirnso ifrim'jh.-s <ih,i 
Hlteiition, sliould always be ptirtieulailv iltreeted t,o* i!'" inijrV 
-'f f .ieilitatiiiir. tbfi carrbige, and presotviitioii or' .tvatcf, hnr iph' 
the jOurnnY^tbron^ijh the IX'Si'rt—1>« tilia suliicei,,'ivV r'i'er thirt 
reader to . I he de^tripltoii- of Kosaeir,. The traler of .‘ine?. iy'iih 
b.id us that ot the lust iiuincd town ; wid is also'Irroiigot'fvotn 
tbe interior. ..:... j . 

riie hire of camels i.s here always moderate, add' nan pats 
genof.-illy from iS to ia piuMrt's, liH-tIte whole loiiijtey tb'Ciiii-'n. 
.Triiyi.Ju't.s generally lotigc with the Lnj:liBh'ageife, who ,f«« 




c<-nps them wUU ki.mlnfss und polite attention, in one ofliis 
Okc/*, which he keeps for the purjHJse. 

The desert from Kobseir to Quenna (vide Chap. I) firei a 
pretty..ejH(iet:MJ^ of'this jtBe only difference is,' that the inobn- 
tainaare fewerin nnttiber, tftid ofless heifiln, than thh'fornier* 
iWaJer isuiot'found iir nny pain of ihejoiirney, wivich is the 
tpa.soii that^no regular hiritiiig pUces have been establislied; buti 
it wHlsutiice to say, that iitti teugtli'Of this puirt of the Desert^ 
may be very nearly, if not quite accurately; calcnlatoJ aT two 
thirds uf the distance of the joftmey frwni Koktsic t>» yueiina. 


Ct?Jit*TEU V. 


Ohtmntrnni nn the Cemmcrieof Esj/j't. OencruJ View if the 
and defJarluni! <ij Ships'frnm Atfhtnd'ia diniix ode 
ijeaT, Cenmiltiigtb of aV ike goodi pr;mle<l frmi AUxuiuhia 
during II year, with rrspflwe tlincliolu. 

¥f>T a iewatii of lime, the establishitrent of .^tram Ve^sefcl 
between liombay and Stiea Ii.is been a topie of Cunveisatiim 
ill Egypt, but ail uncertainty prevailed as to vriiat period siieh 
an ariangement wool i take place. Xow however the epooh 
hasariivcd,! It is what lias been hrtig been desireil, as the 
fiequoiit communication between thif two coiintiies mil no 
doubt be tlie .means of leadiiu; to tlie inundation of a brisk 
trade niutintUy Uhefol and adiantageoas. Tins rc-ult is the 
more to be hoped for, as the plague, nhich riiighl in a gieiit 
measure peiliiqw have dimmed these bright prospects, appears 
for the list ftve years to have left Egypt entiicli. 

'I he (-irea* Moliamed Ally. Viceiov of Eu> pt, has taken every* 
possible precantioii u,g:ainst this awful visii.Uioii by iustiintiuit 
most vigoroas .wtul ciFectnat Qqt||rattiiiic over ell Ships ainving 
at the difFeiieiit pons which nuSDetslfd of conveying the uitec« 
tion. DafortiwaUly however thcf«*stio Lazureile, nnd con- 
aeqiieiitly regular scientilk reports and observntioos aieiiot pfo- 
cur.tble at in Europe^ still, ii is a well known fact, that iiianye 
vessels were gitaeked with the direasi*, .it a tune when the eon-’ 
tagioo never-comuinnicaied ii°eif tu tlie coiintrv. tdis liighs 
ness'soitiers OD dhts suhjest, ire e»e«edniply severe. 

Alexandvifttif not ih- piiinqml cjiy is,tl.e.£\ui-f sea poit of 
Egypt. '1 belyreatestrOlder piev.iiN; nnd as enustils fioiw all 
natmos reside ihi re, tliey pioUu ccaiaitn.e, ami pitvate prsi- 
perty tinite secure,, 

i '' ■ 



ThcK is onff.cireumstiiiice which rcrf ..mucli shackles, tfee 
market of Alexaudria, »inl that is that itis. not. a toWii • with ' 
.any settled rates of exchange. Sonje U 2 ;lit' ondertakiugs ia btftik. 

6 iraetimes take piuce but not often. They are eiao-not of.auv ' 
jfre.at consequeoce on account of the dilTicultf of meeting draw-' 
prs to a large .aiuoiint, a>nj good remittances at tlie same ti me • 
from I to t! per cent, are consequently ordinarily laid mnqMfwr.'i' 
amj lor (he acceptance of a good house even from 3 to 4 per 
cent, is fre^neptiy given. , , 

Tlte interest for the use of the money f.s from 1 -J to 2 per 
cent, per month. 

Bills of exphange arc paid in Colonnaircs or Doll.irs, donbl ions 
and gnineaa. There arc al.-so besides, the Turkish coins in 
gold, viz. Mahinnudies, Adiies, and I^airies, all ot an irreaular 
currency, and the Fonduclis and the Bargiitie>', among whicli a 
great many counterfeit are in circulation, and require a very 
minute inspection to detect the cheat. 

The c arav'ana from Darfour bHving ceased to arrive in Egypt, 
for reasons which have been detailed in « foumer page, the 
prices of the articles they were accustomed to bring down iiavo 
naturally augnmetiM considerably, and that trade has been 
sensibly aflected. The last caravan which arrived ^6 years 
ago consisted of S500 camels and 3000 slaves. 

Besides tohaepo, which pays a tax (at ijxst 'in growth) 
pf eleven per cent, without calculating many others, the attwle 
of importatioo .are. subjected to a custom of 3 pericent. 'Jim 
cost of carriage is sq trivial gs tb begr scarcely nHy charge 
upon (bemerchanilizo. 

.The hist crop of indigo amounted to about %Q npllioo. oque$ 
jor 56,300 Engl isl) pounds Weight, ft iacreuses every year. 
This ouitiur is divided into three quaiitirs, ist, ltd hnd 3d, with 
A gradual Unctuatiqn of 30 per cent in the price of the pur- 
cliass. .'However it is to be regretted- that the difierent sorta 
are not well separated. If tips iiivunvenience did 1lot exist it.., 
)s tile general opinion in Europe iliut tbe first quality night be 
brought to rival the iqdjgo of'Bengal. In one or (wo. years 
this degree of excellence will certainly be acquired. Tbe wt- 
ton called Mako’’ is in exactly a similar state. It.s wooT is ' 
Ilf the finest quality and it would oartaiiily sell for much high. 
er prices than are at present.paid, if greater utteiuiofl was paid 
to the. cleaning of it. His Highness btis by" his'brdots given 
all possible cncoutagement to the improvement of this gru|de: 
He has also made some expeiintents in liiu plantation and cui* 
livatioii of Mocha coffee and the propagaiiun of coi-bineal, but 
nolwitlistuiidiog all the care and aiiini(i‘>ii and large slkiii of 
piouey lavished ou these fpecaktinns the} have auifoi-udy L.leO 



j)r«««ei 3 that (lij-climalp is iiiifavorabls fo svcb prtxlii.riioMii 
aifii-le pfTSsyittian ■ )>n»rfnfe which woiild ccr- 
♦amly-" fiiid'(in rxi.-cU'cni inaihft- in liiciia, ami that is rlic rum, 
wltjfh‘IS of hntsl'pxccllwil-, TTt^'re are iliree' insu 
ir»NI^ crtnifiiliiipa in thi$i cinintiy of the hiffhest respertabilitv- 
peenilnriiK are so liglif, iiml their iiietlidds of (lomij'ljiisi- 
iiolts fo' |'i*rs|)icu(>iir> .uid eSii-elleoi 'thdt they tne frtHjUenUy 
111 thope of'IPS'iibpe. 

Tn'.short,''(“I’drii a (-odjhjna.ioh of choum'sliinces, itiiift 
become lii^ltjy intercsUim to Iik’ji, an.) nifiro jia.-ticularly <>.1 
the #CrcantiI’f pjirt of f';u''r_r loiii'iriiiy. l*ro(!,iui' h-- this chan- 
cpiiiiiioiTiul coinmiiaicalioa may !»« n-.m ' into with 
»lk# islarid.s of'the A,rehi];('tiiy;o, fiom 'Whenro'ft ii 'S of diffi-rciit 
kiftds'and tfM'elfent tja.ility npiy Li» prOearwl dt piices wliicli 
inViMtit '/jiH o'f ■‘Indueillj .‘ipcc'iilitfioiis. ht.so dihVd fruits and va* 
*hAis ot'Wr iiftiet(*S of "i- al e.-i'.isii’mptibii 'here may be Iratl d/Veet, 
atVafes- which tviH appear 'liiy^hly ad'vfttuaj't ms when tain* 
trusted v'ii|i the imniqnsc cost of frtijht in mtikin^ the toiir 
«>f*'(|fe‘'vast edallrietit 'tff'Atiie'li. 

Tii?, «l)ense of I'arul fariiate frd'm AWxitb{l|-;a‘f j Suez is 
t!H> "tri'Oini; as to he scarcely worth iialice, 

U' is'^thyveYer recomn-fiidetl .as a measute 'of tihsolnle 
pt'tC'sVHy hha't a fricstivortliY and active a!;eat sljotiid be csia- 
Vlisheti at Silt z, In inspeel' the'state tif ide coitsi.'tiincnts on 
tlieir aufT((Pjiiid'''o take proj sr'oare df di’ficren''packages :in,d, 
any 'necessary repairs wliich may he wanting to lie 
WskiMs, 'Which, after the jonrhey O'verthe Uesert, are not 
¥,l*iiys th (he best ptissihle coifitlition. To famish some itien 
wif the extent and. character pf tire, trade carried on 'hctwcon 
5'h?ypt iiml other *cmtliitri('s,'w'c have !itin<*\ed a *^(itneral 'f'VVio 
ftvm Mfxnndtld'^ ih thte’ycwrjTt'eputsd 'ftotit 
WH livtVtigc 0’.' t^ie' (hice'jiUJl 'yeai^, 

'tender (hii persn.i.sin’H,-tltht 'a small Vimyslnildry ttf Arabic 
levin^'aisd'jiliianes in common use might be *(iVvlcdalMe*'t(i the 
(rwrjjhtV, (I.ie foiiiiw iug Iras Keen prepared, 'irlpeh insy lify 
vfaini at'lcsit'to the merit ,wf iii(lU'aiing'‘the words a's'they are 
{wd'fttnihvcil, with the greatest'tidelitT. 
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ARABIC GRAMMER 


COMPILED 


Jor the US9 of 


TRAVIS I. XiEXtS 


1834. 




To 

TbE RlOHt HoNOBABU TBB EiBb 01 CUBIf 

Governor of Bombay, 
he, &(t, &er 

This attempt to facilitate tiie intercourse between Gendemoi 

proceeding overland to Europe, and the Natives of the eoantriel 

r - 

through which they pass, is respectfallyiinscribed by. 

Your Lordship’s obedient Servants 

THE COMPILER. 



This Grammar adapted tn the dialects of Esiypt and 
Syria has been compiled for the use of Travellers proceeding 
overland troni India by the way <f the HedSea &’C. It is 
ptO|ier t<* mention that il has no pretensions whatever to be 
a Grammar of th" scientific Arabic, but merely of ihe vulgar 
tongue which differs in so many respects from tlic former, 
that a Moollu or learned person of Bagdad or Knssora, would 
be scarcely able to make hiuiself understood by the inhabi¬ 
tants of those countries, 

A vocabulary and collection of Egyptian phrases have also 
been added which will be found useful. 

In writing Arabic words in English characters a system 
founded on that of Dccior Uilkrist has been adopted. 

a prpnnunced as/j-in call. 
u as A in America and as u in cull. 

00 as in cool, 
te as in meet, 
i as in kill, 
y liquid as in yes. 

0 us in open, 
ei as in heigiU, 
on as in out. 



ARABIC GRAMM ER. 


The'following is a Table of the Arabic written characters with 
corresponding; English letters (as pronuniiced in Egypt), 


3. and u. 
h. 

t. 

th. pronounce t. 

r 

hk harsh. 
kk guttural. 
d. 

d. harsh. 


dh. hnisb, 

t harsh. 
dh. 


/■ 

k 

k 

1 . 

m. 


&c. 

guttural. 

harsh. 

soft and g harsh. 


9- 

s. soft. 
ih. 

s. har.sh. 

These letters are pronounced 


t', o, & 00. 

A .soft. 

Si y liquid. 


nearly the same as in English, 
nnd jeein is in Egypt accented as harsh g as gibbiin for jibbun, 
cheese. 

The Consonants are divided into Solar nnd Lunar, the 
former of these merely requires to be noticed here because I 
of the Article ul preceding any of them takes ilie pioiiounoi- 
atioii of the letter it precethN, following are the Solar Conso. 
naiits, all the rest are called Luiiars. 

R<t.tMPi.c. — Of the effect of a Solar follotving the Article 
ul nkaheeni pronounce urruheem, the merciful— ulmhbee pro¬ 
nounce viinubhee the prophet. 

The Vowels are for the most part expressed by fullah a 
mark above the Consiinaiit as a (lu, kussuT below tis dee 
and dkoom as doo, these marks arc generally omitted in 
letters. 

The parts of speech are condensed into three by the Arabic 
Gramarians, we shall however follow the European plan hj 
treating of them separately under the head of Noun Subs¬ 
tantive, Adjective. Ac- 

OF THE NOUN SUBSTANTIVE. 


The Substantive is either a proper name as moohummud or 
appellative as nuAAee prophet, the first being definite in its na¬ 
ture does not require the* .Article «{ the. The second takes it 
wh' II it is required to give it a definite signification as Unaubee 
the prophet. 

The Noun Substantive may be Masculine or Feminine,as 
it signifies male or female, and it may also be so arbitrarily, 
by reason of it’s terniitialiou. 



s 

OF GENDER 

Feminine Nouns are, 

1. By their signification as oomm mother, ookht sister, ke. 

9. I'he names of places, towns,, villages, &c. are feminine. 

Example.— Mtsr Egypt —Vdeen Aden, &c‘ 

3. The names of the double parts of the body as j/udd 
hand— kuff shoulders. &c. 

4. By termination asjinnut a garden— dhoolmnt darkness—' 
moohubbut friendship. 

5. Terminations in uRf servile, as kihreea pride, mu$heiklw 
senate, &c. 

6 Nouns ending in i servile, as dikra remembrance. 

With the exception of urdh land—ilAumr wine—6iV well 
—nor fire - - reehli wind— nufa soul —and shuma sun, all 
other terminations are masculine. 

OF CASE 

Cases in the vulgar Arabic are formed by profixing Pre- 
positinns, to the Noun, as will be shewn ' when these last are 
treated of. In scientific Arabic they are made by Gen. in 
Abl. t, Acc. tin. 

OF NUMBER. 

There are three Numbers, the Singular, Dual and FluraL 

Example. —Of Noun masculine. 

Sing. Hujjul a man | Sing Nuhbee a Prophet. 

Dual. Rujjulan two men. | PI. Nubbeeoon Prophets. 

PI. Rujjal or Bujuloon men. | 

Example. —Of a teminioe Noun. 

Sing. Nubbee uh a Prophetess. | Sing. Bdt House 
PI. Hubbeeat Prophetesses. | PI. Beiyoot Houses. 

The following Plural forms are also much used. 

1. Sing Suhul, shore, coast, plain.... ) PI. Suwahil.* 

2. Bunder, a port, a market town 1 Bunadir 

3. Buld, a village, a country.... 1 Billad. 


4. Sheik, an elder. | Shtiyookh. 

5. Kilab, a book. I Kooioob. 

6. Rutul, a pound.. | Urlal. 


OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

The Adjective generally follows the Substantive with which 
it usually agrees in Gender, Case and Number, as rujyul 
ieiyub a good man —beit kubbeer large house. 

Adjectives in Arabic have three degrees of comparison. 
£xahpi<e _Pos. Vllah kurreeem God is great— Comp.Vttah 

* This word is also used by the Arabs to designate the East Coast of 
-Afrira—and ^tiw.theKr, for siwlire of that country and its lanenage. 







mkrum God b more tKcellent fthan is expressed bjr the 
Prep. min. 

ExanpIiE— V^eel ukbur min Vsmbuh the] Elephant is 
greater than the Lion. 

The Superlative is formed bj prefixing the Article ul to 
the Comparative. 

Example. — Kitab ulufdhul the most excellent book. 

If the Superlative is foUoned by'the object of comparieon then the 
latter is thrown into the Genetive Case by the Article al being 
prefixed at ufdhul unnas the most excellent of men. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 


The Arabs have but one Article, namely, vt which is 
indeclinable and has the value of the M. F. and F. S. as it may, 
happen to be prefixed to a masculine or feminine Substantive, 
Si^. or Plural. 

Example. — VIreeh the wind (pronounced utreeh) — %Usuma~ 
wot (pronounced usumauiat) the heavens— ulssumuh (pfononn- 
•cd utiunnuh) the year, S[C. 

OF NOUNS OF NUMBER. 


CARDINALS. 


One 

Uhud loahud 

Two 

Vtneen atnon 

Three 

Tutatuh 

Four 

Vrba 

Five 

Khumsuh 

Six 

Sittuh 

Seven 

Suba 

Eight 

Tumanteuh 

Nine 

Tistah 

Ten 

Vshuruh 

N, B. —The feminine is 
from uihtuhf mhrut. 

formed by adding t to tl 

Eleven 

Uhud ushur 

Twelve 

Utna ushur 

Thirteen 

TiUat ushur 

Fonrteen 

Urbat ushur 

Fifteen 

Khurasutuskur 

Sixteen , 

Situtushur 

Seventeen 

Subciatushur 

Eighteen 

^umaneetushu 

Nineteen 

Tissatushur 

Twenty 

Vshreen 

Thirty 

Tulafeen 

Forty 

Uaetn 

Fifty 

Khumsttn 

Sixty 

SUtstn 
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Seventy 

Subaem 

Eighty 

Tumaneen 

Ninety 

jR*s«ee» 

One hundred 

Meeyiih 

One thousand 

Ulf 

Twenty one &c. 

WahuJ wu uskreen 

Two hundred 

Miieyufe‘'n 

i'hree hundred &c. 

Tatal inteyuh 

Two thousand 

Ulfcin 

Three thousand &c. 

Tulatuiulaf &r. 

ORDINALS. 

First 

Vvvul 

Second 

Tanee 

Third 

Talat 

Fourth 

Rabtt 

Fifth 

Khamres 

Sixth 

Sadut 

Seventh 

Sabii 

Eiirlith 

Tamun 

Ninth 

Tam 

Tenth 

Asliur &c. 


ILIST OF PROPOSITIONS AND ADVERBS- 

PROl*0SlT10NS. 


Befi 

By, near, with 

&c. Lee 

For, to &c. 

Ku 

As, like, &c. 

Fu 

And, therefore, &c 

Min 

From, of, &c. 

Und 

With, at, &c. 

Un 

Out, of, &c. 

Ilia 

To. 



ADVERBS. 


Bin 

Where 

Gkude 

To-morrow 

Jiuna 

Here 

Kum 

C Mow much 
jHow many 

Lidoon 

Junb 

^ Near 

Kupa 

So thus 

Kubl 

Before 

Toom 

Then 

Bdd 

After 

Vnn 

If 

Khulf 

Behind 

Lumma 

When 

Fok 

A hove 

Huttn 

In order 

Tuhht 

Below 

Kumma 

As 

Yumuti 

Right 

Badma 

Afterwards 

Shumal 

Left 

Umma 

*1 But 
]0e 

Bein 

Between 

o. 

Ubudun Never 

Vmm 

Kudd 

Already 

J-akuH 

^ But 

MuHa 

When 

Bui 




Hein 

Then 

Loa, 

llUm 

Now 

La 

Um 

Yesterday 

To-day 

Ma 

Vlym 

Haum 

Leemih 

Why 

LU 

teif 

How 

Fukut 

LSI 

Only 

Perhaps 

Lam 


OF PRONOUNS. 


W 

> No) not 

^Yu 
r Whethtr 
C Interrogative? 
«Not? 

|Interrogatire ) 


They are of two kindi, thoM which are aeparate, and then 
affixed to other wordi. 


THE separate. 


Sing. 

1. I Vnna («. and v.) 

2. Thou Vnt ee- t. 

3. He Hoo ha f. 


nnr. (m. and e.) 
I We Nuku 

? Yon VfUoom 

3 They Hoorn 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

That(m;) Dahkk iThis m. Hidi 

That (f) Tilk Thie (f.) HSduh 

Those Olaeek (m. and f.) Those H81S (m. and f.) 
Du, dee, dak, ue oho need. 


PRONOUN RELATIVE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Who or which (m.) Ubtdeel Who (m.) plnr. Uludem 
Who or which (f.) Ululet Who (f) plur. VlStee 
Whoever (m. and f.) Afan Whatsover Ma (m. and f.) 

INTERROGATIVE. 

Which, who? £i (a. and I.) 

POSSESSIVE. 

Joined to Nouns they denote PossMsion and reproMnt, mo, 
nine, Itc. united to Verbs tiiey ^nify, nw, the^ dtc. Hey 

Plur. 

jWe Nd (m. and f. 

You Koom (m. and f.) 
IlheirHeon 


me WIW *Via»ar*taiag, 

Sing. 

My Ee (m. and f.) 
Thy JkSfuk 



P0S$E9Siy£ PRONOUNS APflXBO TO A 
SUBSTANTIVE. 

Kiiab a book Kootoob booka 

Sing. Mj book Xii/a&co Plur. Our book Kootoobna 

Tbj book KUabuk Your book Kootoobkoom 

Hii bcwk Kiiabhoo Tbeir book Kootoobkoom 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS AFFIXED TO A VERB. 

K^tuVLK.—Dhurub He atruck 

He struck roe Dhurvbee 

He struck thee Dkwvtiuk 

He atruck him Dkunbhoo 

Ha struck her Dhurubha 

He struck vs Dhurubna 

He struck you Dhuntlkoom 

He struck them Dhurubhoom 

Some tiroes n prefixed to the pronoun as D hurubntt instead 
of Dhwubte he beat roe. 

OF THE RECIPROCAL PRONOUN. 

This is rendered in Arabic by the word Nuf$ (self) to which 
the pronoun possessive is affixed. 

Exshplb.— I love myself Uhubb Nufsee 
Thou lovest thyself Tuhubb Nufmk and so forth. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS ARE ALSO JOINED TO 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

ExAMrLV.— With Vnn because, Inn sincci because I, Vnnu- 

OM. A* 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS ARE ALSO AFFIXED TO 
PREPOSITIONS. 

Bzahplb.—W ith minn of, or, from. 

Sing. Of or from roe Minna 
Of or from thee Mmk 
Of or from him Minhoo 
Of or from her Minha 
Plur. Of or from us Minkoom 
They are abb affixed to Prepositions denoting locality Ac* 
ExiHrLB.—Uiuf at or with. 

WHA me (used for 1 have Ac. Sing. Unite dtk hoo Ac. 

Undna 

. P«tr. Vndkoom Ac. 

The Possaasive pronoona added to the Preposition/ee (ioj 
^afc a' nearly the same signification as with und for instance— 



Hut tbdtt, money} ia espreued by unduk fuho$> the reply ie 
thu^; 1 have (lit: in me). In Arabic the Verb, to be, is not 
employed to express, 1 am, tb<>u art &c. but the persoad Pro* 
nouns unao, unt, kc. 

BxAHri>B-*-l am uma te^ub lit« 1 good, they are good 
boom Uiyuban lit: they good —In like manner these Possessive 
Pronouns joined to the Prepositions und nith, and/ee in, are 
used to express the Verb to have. 

Example_ In me (meaning I have) fee 

In thee (meaning thou bast) Feeuk 

In him (meaning he has) Feeh 

In you (meaning you have) Feekoom kc. Ac. 

Example. —In composition:—Is there meat in the market 
/eehee luhmjees~t6k lit: (In it, meat, in the market) and the ror 
ply is, feehee or feeh there is. (lit: iu it.) 

Possessives are also joined to the Preposition I signifying to. 

Example. —^Xu me lee, to thee luk, to him leehoo. 

OF THE VERB. 

The roof of the Verb in the .Arabic languaee is the Srd per* 
un Singular masculine of the Preterite or Past Tense, 

Example.—* ifu/ui he wrote, nurur he conquered, kc. 

In this place it is p<oper to give the conjugation of the Amuli* 
ary Verb kan be has been. 

PRETERITE. 

Sing. I have been Koont We have been Koonnd 
Thou bast been Koont (f.){ Ye have been Koontoo 
koontee 

Be has been Kin (f)! They have been Ednoo 
kanut 

PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

I am or shall be Ukoon fWe are or shall be Nukoon 
Thou art or shall hoTukoon jYou are or shall be Tukoimoe 
He is or shall be Fukoois j They are or shall be Yukooaoo 

IMPERATIVE. 

Be thou Koon Let us be NuAoon 

Let him be Yukoon Be ye Koonoo 

Let them be Yukooneo 


* la vulgar Arabic the inal» St omitted, in the grsmmttieaf lsefnt|b, 
it would hr 
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REMARKS. 

The Preterit* •{'the AusQuij Verb prefixed to th* Preient 
of Verb*, form* the Imperfect; 

BxAMrLc.—Eoont t,ktub I wet writing. 

The Preterite of tlie Auxiliary prefixed to the Preterite ' of 
mother Verb, forma the Pluperfect. 

£ xamm . e .—Jfoonl kutubt 1 had nritten. 

The preaent or future of the Verb kdn prefixed to the Prete¬ 
rite of another Verb, forms a 2nd future. 

SxaiitLa— Ukooa kulubt 1 shall have written, 

EXAMPLE OF A VERB CONJUGATED. 

Jfumir Re aided. 

PRETERITE. 

rharie “aided NiMurt We hare aided Nuntnia 

Thou hast aided Tuiurt You hare aided Nunrtoo 

He has aided Nunir iThey have aided JVimre* 

PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

Sing. 1 asust Uiuoor Plur. WeNuiuoor 

Thou anisteth Tuntoor Yon Tumooroo 

Be assists YoMoor They Yunadoroo 

IMPERATIVE. 


% Aid thou Utuoor 1, Lununtoor 

a. Let him aid Lt$gumoor 2. Vntooroo 

3 . Letyvntto'oo 

PARTICIPLES* 

Sing. Aiding (m.) Natur (f)rut 
Pill. Aiding (m.) Ntuterem (f ) rat 

IMPERFECT. 

1 did aid Xomf unnar Koant tmteor tee. vid*. 


PLUPERFECT. 

!• I had aided Koonl nuturf. 
a, Keont nuturt 

3* Kan pxuurt, Ac. 

.1 P*i.*^*.'*^*5** ^ frequently formed by prefixing the par- 
Uelaa kadd already, before the Preterite. 

Eiaicru.—-Xwdd mtwrt 



IIEMOTE FUTURE. 

I ihall have aided Ukoon nu$uri Scca. 

OF THE CONJUNCTIVE. 

Thia ia formed by placing the Particle unn that, if,.in order 
that, before the Preaent Tense, the Particle I is alto used for tlie 
same purpose. 

EzAHn. 1 .— Vm umoor Iteyuntur that, or, if, I aid, &c. The 
other Tenses are in like manner formed by prefixing different 
Particles. 

It wiil be evident from the above, that the Arabic Verbs have 
only the Pertect, Present, and Imperative of the Indicative, and 
the Participles, all the others are formed of them by placing be¬ 
fore them the Auxiliary Verb or Conjunctions. 

There is also no form answering exactly to our Infinitive. 

1 have omitted the feminine terminations, as tbey are easily 
gained by practice as far as used in colloquial language. 

The Passive is made by changing the futhuh of the initial let¬ 
ters into dhoom, and the dhoom of the second radical into Juthuh, 
and also by other forms of the root. 

PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 

Sing. Aided Mmsoor 

Plur. Aided Muntooreen 

In a work like this, which is compiled merely for the use of 
the traveller, I of course avoid entering iatu the Labyrinth of 
the various Arabic Verbs, and also, of Plural forms of Noons, 
as what is given here will be sufficient for ail practical purposes, 
and any one desirous of studying the Gramatical Language, can 
have recourse to the Baron de Saey's Grammar &c. >&c. 

SYNTAX. 

The Adjective generally agrees with the Substantive in Gen«i 
der, Number and Case. 

Exaupls.— A learned man Rujjul tdum 

Prudent woman Murrut hukeemuh 
The pretty women Unneetooan uljumtelat 
When the Substantive is not the name of a reasonable crea¬ 
ture the Adjective is put Into the Singular. 

Exshflb.—G reat rivers, Vnhoor urreeduh 
When the Verb precedes the Substantive Plural, it t-lfM the 
Singular Number. ’ 

Examwb.—T he wise say Yukool hookumma 
(Otherwise) Vlfwohmumn yukoolo* 
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'Of«gi"aement of the Relatire with the antecedent. 

'i%e Ptelative agrees in Gender and Number with the Sub* 
btantive,, but is indeclinable. 

.Kxstsms.—The man who is gone out Vrrujul ulludee khurruj 
The woman «ho loves yon V^unuh ultutee tuhobbuk. 

The men wbb come Urrujal uUudeen yujjm 

OF THE Concordance of verbs. 


The Verb precedes the Substantive and generally agrees in 
Number and Person. 

Intransitive Verbs as in English, govern their Nouns by 
means of Prepositition 

Example. —He rose before morn Kam-kulM/u^ur 
He slept all ni^ht Namkoot uUeiluh 
The following Verbs require the particle bi to be prefixed to 
the words following them. 

Example. —She passed by the King’s garden Mmrut bilhoo$- 
itm ustooltan 

He went away with the book Vutuluk hilkUlab 

He has run away with the money Duhub bifuiloot 

Others require the preposition ilia before their subject. 

Example. —He is enraged against his son Ghudhub iUa iinoe 

The following require the Preposition ihfoi 

Examplb,— He feared from thy aeverity Khdf mm-$luidutUluk 

He is saved out of the sea Vnkhulus tnm-uU>uhr 

Some require the Propositions min and ilia. 

Example. —He ran from the town to the river Jurra min Mi« 
huiieenuh ilia unnuhr 

The Preposition unn is also used after some Nouns. 

1 have saved him from death Khulusthoo unnulmaut 


As also the Preposion fee 

He bas struck his sword on the ground Rudh sheehkoo Jlllurd 

Many Verbs also require the Preposition I before the subject. 

Example. —He bas given him a good horse Jdb leekoo huuOn 
teiyub 

The relative who, is expressed as follows: 

. ExAHPLB.—Zeid whose sun has struck me Zeid dhurahnea 
ihnhoo 

The woman by whose house I passed ulmurruh fat hibadha 

On the construction of Verbs of proximity. 

ExAMPLX-The madman '•^’^XKadulmnjnoonyuntnrukmm 
«b6bt to cast himself Irom the 
mountain. J ^ 

Perhaps thy son will go Vtta ibnuk yukhruj 

Other constructions. 

ExAMPLn.-Whoever loves me) ukoobhae 

twill Ibve him. > 



All tliat jou wiab I will Ma-lurried ,urre^ 

BNDOFTHEGRAMMAR^ 

DIALOGUES IN THE DIALECT KIF ARABTC 
SPOKEN IN EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

I Good daj to you Sir nuhar koom vffundee 

9 (The reply) mharkoom mooharvk 

S Good evenini; muuakomn bil kheir 
4 Good night Sir lalutukoom nuedj/a kkUi ajuh 
i (The reply) leilutuk khudh ga khimajvh 
• How are you to>day dik ul yom teiyuboan 

7 Thank we are well uUtumd tuUah nuhtt ieafuhotm 

8 Whence do you come tnin einjeetoom 

9 And where are you travelling ton Ula ein moosafureen 

10 What do you want (or require) «A turmidoom {or} iaaootoon 

II We want to go to Kenneh thro’ the desert; and we want 
your assistance BSendy mhn mooradna nusqfir i!la gunnuh 
bilttreek ulbuir funuijoo nluyanut mnjunabkoom ya ugundtm 

IS Let me have your cnniinands about any thing you want 
koolina turreed for, yulum likoom) min ulkkudamuh vmroo 
IS Is the road through these parts safe? is there no fear of rob. 
bersT us'aufur bahadmh ufluruff umman, laa fee Khdf min 
ulhurram tudhum 

14 Do you know what has become of EIG Bey and the other 
Marnluks? are they dead! Eih junaiUa ulfet Beg teuba, 

kteH'mimluk ibnhoom-matoe 

15 What countryman are you, and whence are you coming? 

JUin <ri» untoom, min tin jeetoom duheukt 

16 I am Englishman, 1 come from (be town of Bombay in In* 

dia wim ungka, jeel-min bullad ulhind min muddeenai 
Boombade 

17 Boy, take this money and go buy for us some Cheese and 

fresh bread* ga wad khid kodak ulfuhot wu rook iikturreit 
Unna ihomeri/utuh gibbon wu tith, j/ukoom turret 

18 Ries, I want a kanjeh ya rets anna urreed kunjah 

10 >ir, I have a Dehabia with Cabinsya khiwamh undee dkuhu- 
beeyu bikkutanuh wu mukkad 

fO Very good, what hire do you want? feiyuA hum turreed ultdrof 
n Three hundred Piastres from hence to A lexandriafuKotmia^vA 
koorookh min kunna Ula tikundreeyuh 
10 No, 3(iO Piastres is too much, I will give you 200 tiiat ia , 
enouirh la tullai mayuh koorootk kuUter unna urreeluh mo* 
teen wu dee bus 


* Wail rued forwulua by the Egyptians, 
t A Dh«ktbeeynk islsifer than a bmd«h. 
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Sit Very well Sir, give toe earneit Uiyub ya. hhmcfjuh mtetnu Mr- 
boon for, raboon) 

S4 It is not necessary eui hoo latm 

%& To-morrow at nnnn we will set out pleaee God bokuruk 
wukt ooddhohur nusafttr ituha ullah 

M Get all your business dune and every thing ready hudhur kool 
ihooghuluk uu ugraduk 

87 1 am ready, \ have nothing to hinder me from setting out at 
the time (fixed I unna hodAur, me lu, wu, ta thooghulut 
tumnanee mn us-iuffur diluiukt 
88 What is your namel Edi iamuk 

Reis Ahmed of Kesbid (Uosetta) ur-reft uhnmd urnuha- 
dee 

89 O Reis, shall we be able to buy any thing we may want in 
the Town opposite rets ftebillad kudhtmaMeda. laximum 
thei nishturee minha 

50 There are many Towns and Markets before ns, where every 

thing can be procured billad kutteeruh teu butmadeer kut- 
teeruh, kuddumna wu'l kheirmoojood kuUeer hunnak 

51 Hillna Fisherman, have you any fish? ya rujjul ya etoyad 
unduk ewmmk 

S3 Why are you ({uarrelling, men? Ueih tularukoo ya rijjal 

3S Boy, would you like to be my servant? ya auUud (or wadj 
turreed tukkdum undee 

34 I must consult about it Sir, tomorow I will tell yon ulkiyee 
mushnuTUt ya k/dwajuh bokruh urreed bik khubbur 

$S Reis, (let the boat) approach the shore, that we may buy 
some eggs and milk at this Town ya reis kudumna il ulburr 
huitanuihturee hnna shooweiyuh beidh tou lubbun min du'l 
buUud 

S6 Reis, push off, let ns proceed on our voyage ya reis hull khul- 
leena nussajir 

ST Wait a little Sir osbur shooweiyuh ya khimqjuh 

*8 When we reach the next Town you can buy there all you 
want, for it is a market town and every thing is better 
there than here, lumma nusttU ulbuid utlantenb hunuak tush- 
turee kool ma taoox lee unn desk tdbuUud buudur wu koolshei 
ukheir tain honna 

S9 O man, have you any milk, fowls, &c. to sell? ya rtfjjul tm- 
duk lubbun tcu furrakh f il been 

40 Yes, I have Sir muBuhJee ya khaiyuh 

41 1 haVe fowls, eggs, milk, cream, bread, onions, lentiies, and 
rice, ghee and dates uncAie/MrraAAuiM AeidA wu lubbun wu 
doobduk waeish wu hussul uu uddus wu ris wu summun wu Ml 

43 What do yon ask for fowls, per pair? beehm tubbeea zoj ul 
furrakh ul soj 



45 Two knorah (piiaton) the pait'^ir het koonhttn vo tch»<ij»h 

44 Anti a ruttui (pounil) of ghw 5 kro<«!i, and lentil .4 4U* 

daa (vi'f) per c'lp UH mil «*’ uttmmut beefklimH>uh kromh 
ttu kvdduh ul uiidus bee arhem fudihih 

45 ThU i» too dear kndee fur, dee i,gh«lee kuHeer 

44 " hat do von -want Sir ? tih yuhimuk ya khaajuh 

47 Notlii<i|( wu»k hajuh 

48 Till* <t i lie I r nee bet u rent he two, is as heaven and earth Hlfui'k 

beiifeed heia )lee wu det mill u>’xummn we ul urdh .i 

49 1 f<’el cold S.r uiitia burda r yq khwiijuh 

50 Win, have you no riotlies ? lee eih ma uuduk hudiom 

51 Itriiit! a little wine in a glues knl (Si jnb) thouweiyuh nubttd 
f'il kuhaee 

bi 'l ake and drink khood ushruh unt 

is Shaik. will you hire me hvecuineU? ya eheikk lukuieenee 
khumsut jimmal 
o4 Y -s Sir naam ya khiwnjuh 

55 1 want two riditu ranirla and three for bagKS^ ivviih all 
their apiiariiiiia) coiiioh te urrfed jumleit tuumhan, arm- 
kotib^ wu lullttluh lee humoolul lee'hudaom 

58 Hilloa, eainelmi'i, where are we to stay to»nii>ht ? shenf 

hunna yn jummul f'ein moraduk lubeiliia ul teilul dee 
57 Hiease God, we will not atop any where until we reach 
(.'airo iitka utloh mn ubeituk ilia fee mmr ya kku/njuk 
68 D I you know the English Cuiisurs hansel ttnf luam/.bai 
koMswil nl unkteet i ■ 

59 Ve"< Si, and I know the houses of all the Consnla in Cairo 

ie« anruf kaol heiyoai ul ko meool bee mmr 

60 I wish yon to take me to the Eiulisli Cousnl’s honse urreed 

ukf lothleenee iU.t htit ko,mrml al liiglix 

61 Very g od ‘ir, teiyuh ya khuw ijuh 

6a t om-- here hoy uss-ilriver, mount the centleman on your 
donkey, lake him to the C 'iisiilN houao and lie will pay 
yon the In'e in full inil ya etad y\ hummar. rukkuh'u*khi~ 
wtjuh dee, ma khood hoo illti belt kmitsoul ul iukleez.'ma koo 
ymbeluk ul kira beetreaJuh 

fit It IS tale boy, make haste ma iukka budduree, ujjura, ya 
wadi 

fS4 Nioer f.-ar ‘*ir. we shall be in good time budduree ya khuuia* 
juh la tukhaf 

65 Wiiiii place is this btyt ? eik dee, ya wad 

68 This is the arsenal dee-wukalul iw'sulluhdar 

67 I.et ns o as bv the custom-li use that we may look ont for 

Sir rvdilas are equal to kruosh laisasised by fracks P'lastra, asd ? kefnk 
. are equal to 1 rupea< . 



txwli udenm i/a vad it ud^ devuian Jka/ta utithoo/tlla mur^ 

takiib 

look for 8 kanjph for mr to take me to Alexiuiiiria 
vtt j ijuosh. siwof ter kuiguh looiternrr ./ m ilia iikundr’jfeh 
6S V'erv yoid Sip, to.m'>rrow iiiomin.'''etiily c me to me lien 
trivulf ktiu'Piijrh b'tkruh tmiUktrer l^iijeenre hunaa 
00 AVhnt newD hive you? thh unduk khwhur judderd 
7<t I tiaok y ii unqti mumnitunluk 

71 We nr** tree ^uple, ii ■ mie oan I ril ii ovir us tiuhntnii 
nhrnr, I'n.ukdar uhhud puiikum ulU'inti 
7i Whoiaii |iiirr'*a'«* an iiitii-le t r me hciter thin ihU taun 
U'rd-" yu'cdur j/inh r.‘r u'lhtun min hada- 
7S It t ok me.ihice hours to do this kad tultal eaut hulla ummul 
dee 

74 Th’s is not iniiiey this not your’a haita ma hoo lee, dee mahoo 
tide 

■7i Bv tiirht half helungs to ii.e heehvk U'h' thura pukksuriet 
minliounisf 

'70' V%'tioie *iiiire is this! tubha mun haduh uljurUt 
77 Mine tuhhuer 

7iJ Bitug the Uorre jeth III hhussan 

79 If* eifve h m 1) imi.iiila •*t' uieal atahoo nshrul iirtal dikeek 
00, Ii is Hot niy fauh mo Ire d >nub 

Ol Thit is a hoi |iersiu hida ufrttjjul ibn hhurram 
Hi We a't kiii lly tiwanls Imn it.ba wamu'na mrikon Irijfub 

83 I have ciiij!hi c M hi ""i at iiialit niid I h i'e a iiead* 

arbe umti buedan wu ’•uhtjub hurdee huo khuroojee ilia bifrr 
fi'i leilnb wu siir lee vujjtt rue 

84 I want to go out to try aiut do it buddee Ula lihurr hultm 

mboiif krif udhur hada 

65 l.itok hot it there is unv one within ^loof ya wad red kttn fee 
khudu, uhutke (juwwuJ 

80 Why d'ln’t you make baste Ite eiih ma luetajul jee thug. 

huluk 

HI What keut you from cmiiinsr to me vesterduy! eiA kflduh 
ud’ dnwuh ullutre nimnaluk vnnul hhudhuor und/ia nukar 
nlmuAttrukh 

88 1 think this feilow is a fool, he does not iindersian<l. what I 
. say udhun hiidu'l rujjitl mujnmin, ma uufhu’ii ul kyllamtia 

89 Ksi'iise me, i could n >' romti to you oil ucc iiiit nt Bn attack 
* • of sick-iess la iuwukhudnee t unnee mu kudurt . ujjee ilia 

undak min nf murdh aider hassul ter . ... 

Wh'it- is the matter mitli you ? tiek luk S( eish tnvf'eek. ,■ 
St#Why are to i silent ? speak that we in-jy hear you m|ii bdluk 
*iikuf,lukulium.liutiaim$muk 

■■ 4 1 at* tWwty ami eold unna jooan, uu ulashanf. wu 

'■■■ hnrian 



M How old oro yon, ind liow old U jnnr father) htm tunnuli 
oomriik teu kum omi.ur ubm,k > 

9t I vvHiii to siwiik a word t<i you, I h .ve sonietliitig tu tell yntt 
fee tiKtttk kuUumuh litk umUe »ittS‘»hut 

9i I iiinal tli ink y<>u fo yum kiiiitneg.-> uiijub ullei tthhkoor bte 
khen-kttoin 

9d lie). yreatHr than 1 lliouglii liiiii huv ukbiir miuma koOHt 
ttdhun uahm 

TliiS H mil e iiijaniii.B in tli<< Bonmirr ihan in the whiter 
hdd'i h'lhurr Jin'mf. min f'ixh 'tbil'a 

98 Ho.« iR he we ahrr a>id Imw eues ii with you ? htif at' lakUt, 

wn kdtul luUkoom Atei' »aut 

99 Wiiicli hook do V III w.iiit, the red or the black I eina -kitok 

tur red, at uhiniir, o uc'hnutl 

100 Ther- i-* ii me 'here exce)it xii h a One and aiich a otib 
muff h hliu la gUeii' tuHm wa tWan 

101 I nave heird ilril llierc is a siiin atii) it to sail for Kiey^t 
and dial a ini ii ier of ni -ri lu its .i e ; i on her tarnmat 
Uduboo Mmijoof murku'i ui'cnreib mauifir iUa mitetf ttu 
juou ub lu'iji tr maosri/ir ill biber 

102 *oiiie til Ilk thill sb ■ wili -ro lo Svria baJh min m'na* gui- 
hun Hou uahoo y'Uruuhh ash sham 

103 U hi'iice do you come ? min eta jtet 

104 Prom 'Vrs a min bi I'ld ut njum 

1U5 Mow loiiiT have you left that place 1 kam yom tar luk ftAar* 
rujl min haimii; > ? 

tOS tiioui iW 'iiiy d Its, hut We staid ahniit five davs on thw 
iiiointa'ii .III I s oil le I two inghts iu the plain -iratAno 
ushrec'i giiiut likiii kU'TUl khamsul tiya it fi'l jubbulf tea 'bat 
le lutein fitsuhul 

lOT We ills I li.id ma h rain rra bvlh'io, tar nlleinn tha'la kuitier 

1U8 The |i>o|ile of ihe eieintrv aie very bad, they rob ahd kill, 
they are witiioiit tear uhul tUk uthiUttd hurameguh jtaoftitioo’ 
KM yukluloo vm koolshri aiidhoom huUal 

109 'I'liey have no reiiitioii, they don’t d.'Rti.ignish between goo^ 
and evil, nonio they know (■ -d, and thev are all idolafei* 
wu ma lerho'im mudhub yaklui vu la yukhrum wa la'gnaru^ 
fiio a uUuh ko'dhuom ahuMeen ul'otan wa assanam 

110 Your hi'ot lei left u| five years ai;o ukkouk Ukua Ihumtui 

snnnertt sajur min iindna '' 

111 This has II ver been meiitioned hv tne historiant feida md" 
d'karru , tt’iHoo ul m'lOivaukhein abbudua ■ 

112 llo yo.i k lOW any one ibat cun iio ihia) tarobf khadgnkdur 

guamalhadaf i 

tlS He aUtd with us some days kitd mina timddut' lmm yon 
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114 Nfv»r mindt or what will happen will happen mh mn tat, 
gurnet 

115 1 aiu nnt afraid unnnma nMtnf 

llS fin; it at any me mi I take i'« price hfe kudttr im kamt 
uihtureeha xu kubudh tummunka 

117 We have not aerii you a laiij; time tar li/taa maodut min ul- 
tUfiian ma th itfnuk 

IlH Yii<i have lieen ineotloiiied to lioniir iia (by a call; matud 
Mk titokw iHtliutlm 

IIP I have lint iie< n any "f Iheni f-r a lung time win mondut 
m tderdnh ma thoo/t uhkad mii.himm 

190 Fenph* •mi (on ditj kao‘- u-i'ua* 

191 try»)i beat me aimik Hiy ib nir t»ll them uf it trda lUmat 
< mill f omte ku omuii khiibur boom b bee 

192 T<r«caie ofil lukkugud freh iMuk ulleiab) {turdud ulleih) 
l.il Take areal I are •fit luumknh o 

194 riiia nffnr retjiiireaaiieiiiitiii hadt utV thoogul btbtt tuwuk- 
ka 

125 Kvery ihinif wi'l turn nnt wel' Ity ymir S'* istance bet him- 
tuHluk uC ah-ti/ah ma guterr ilia koil kh >ir 
J96 Thi-rc H iioiiifftfren t between llieni iiia fre, fu'k-beuthoum 
197 J tievei lhoui>ht aboiii it inuo/lukrl Jiih, ubbuduii 
12K tVInch du you think tlie liegt |•lull l»r me eith huo ai 
moohtua uadmk, unn ta tudhnn. 

199 I tiiink It ia heat in du •ut and nn ulmooiUihutiun undee hoa 
unn aamul kuiUa mu kuddo. 

I3U lie h-*cbiiiue-i hiv mi 'it ikhlulfriiee hoo ummakan uvuHun 
liil He enli ceil b'8 g xnls, pa ke i ih'-iii up in * wen' in |>pu< e 
. tuhbush lulahiihon, icu hummul uiathoo oe tujb b » iuloiuuk 
119 liite me h dd the rape tmi’ I imiy run die buai tiaolee- 
nru lurut ulbubbul, hut a uhmtdre'l mu kub 
199 IFeelinll aia bow the affair will tmn out nuthuoj keif tuh- 
vul uf'itmr 

ia« I Ilia t-anniii be p eaible ma gukUi ukuUrt hada 

195 He hi> iilif ni but will soon retiiifi boo gkueeb, mu unma 
uuhakur uuku'erh 

IM He reai'betl ilia hon<e after Ibree days journey dplAui ii/a 
bed bad tuUolul eSgdm min u/' Ufffar 
197 18 delitrb'ed «lib yiiiiri'liaia. let, anil love yon ab ve all 
1 , tmnu mubioot miutulo kuk u-it mnhluiub mm hI kmd 
199 Fniiii t aim lo Aies-iininH i* fi>ed lya jnuiiiey min.mitti Ula 
teekuudnejiuk tuffw khumtu' eiuam 
139 I saw him as I wai coining lud m- spoke to me ehooft hoo, 

, ^ mu unna jaee, vu tutkuUum mo, e 
iM Ho you want mn to i«U you about him (or it) I Iwreed 
9iMu«M(AlM4wdli 



I4i DoiiH put me in mind la tudikumee 

l4/i lie has forgotieii it, excuse me rah ush’ slmi, min halhoo la 
tu a(ub uUeidee 

143 A stranger should be polite lazim ilia I ghurreeb yuhoon 
iiddeeb 

]44 A stranger should be honored uV ghureeb mukroom 

145 Where are you ? Jainuk 

146 What are you about? unt, let' eish 

147 Why did you not answer when I called t tm tujahnee 
lumma nuduhutuk 

148 He dog ten fathoms where he found water hkitfur fi'l urdh 
ushrut kammat hulta wtyjud ulma (& ulmoyuh) 

149 Strangers are not prohibited from going there'ma/ec mmu 
ilia ul moosafureen ubbuduw, la beekhurooj.uiuda li'ldukhool 

150 Such is the order of His Kxcellency the' Pasl&a ter, mm, 
hakudda umrjaadut ul Baslut 

161 Will you go*ut with us to take the air, eat pork and drinfc 
wine ’ turroohh bima fi’l khuta hunnak kutla nmhm' ul 
huwiva wu nukkul luhm khunzeer tou nushrub nabeed 

163 We must ask after our friends lazim nustukhbur unnuhhuial 
sakJibna keif hei 

15it I must go uUuxumt urrookh (mooradee unoohh) 6uddeo 
urroobh 

164 This is new year’s day hada ulymn ras «*’ sumut 

155 The first x>f the month ufyom uwul ush’ shuhur 

156 And the day after lo-raorrow is the first of the moon vm 
bad bokuruh uvvul ul hillal 

167 i have not seen him for a good year lee, sunnut kumilut, ma 
shoofl Iioo 

158 He left me last year hoo rah min undee, aam uluvml 

159 This is according to our arrangement hada hiissidi lah' shnr 
oot ullnUt bein'na 

160 Tell me liow I can serve you? koolma yulam-tioom min 
vlkhudum urfoona 

161 I want nothing ma hoo laziin net shei ubhudun Icaolhtn 

163 Next year I will grant his object sunnut uljayuh ateehoo 
murghoobhoo 

163 He is a poor man hoo rujjul moojlis 

164 He is a rich man hoo rujjul ghutmee 

165 This man's name is Busson of Cairo hada rujjul yukkal 
leehoo hussun ul missree 

166 This speech is not befitting you hada ul kullam, ma hoo min 
shumeetuk 

167 This man is a cheat you (mnnot trust his wold dee rwjjul 
nussab, ma yuwutuk hullumhoo 



]08 Brlnjf the water jng that is on the window uhhurbce 
vhei fish 'shubbak 

)6’9 Take this letter and read it kkood ukra hada ’’I muktoob 

170 How shall we commence, the conversation fceiftKifcwn fa- 
thuh utkidlmn 

171 Speak the dialect of the country that we may understand 
you kulhnma bikullam vd’darnj, hutta nvjhum kullanttik 

I7'2 This conduct of yonr’s will not do for me hada vlhhaluk 
ma yukhlus'unecmak 

173 If this suits you take it, it is too dear for me unnkim hada 
khiirjuk, khnod two, hada ghalet kut'^-er ma hoo khurjte 

174 You ought to act so .! so p(nh ighei. Ink ana la, amriatl 
kudda xcu kudda 

175 fnt this in the plate on ti.c table kbiiL hailn fi's' sahun ilUt 

'sujfatuh 

176' So, that is well-done teijiub knilda (Sf) hada leiytib 

177 Read tins book and tliis paper ukra haJa^kitab, wii hada 
7 witrkvh 

178 Write yoUT name on this in Arabic ukiab httnna, ismuk hi 
'I urrubbee 

179 Where d-j you travel from this coontiy/cin ra, eeh {assafecr 
tim hada 7 bit/ud 

ISO flow is )t)iir sickness this morning iri/ usbnhh muriidkomn 
uli/om 

181 Is the plague ia these parts «/, taoon (k til kibbee) fee 
kada'l uUraf 

182 -Vo'Sir h, ubhadmi khuwujtih 

183 What you say is no doubt true svhvehh koluk, nut fee reeb 

184 He Rxetl the price with' him at ten Piastres the hundred 
fttssut iitahoo ut ’tummun uimayut^ bee ushrut kooroosh 

185 According to our agreeibent kumma sar mh 'shurt heinna 

18S Has he not yet risen from his heavy sleep luesa ma kam min 

nomhoo ut ’lukkeet 

187 Are yon still sleeping? hand, unt na, tern? 

188 He owes ranch money ulkihoo tnvblugh fulloos 

189 These dates are bad and this boy also hada ’I bviukh butlal^ 
tea dee. wad ruddee 

190 Your sei vants ask Sir, whether the may come or not khnda- 
muk yukoolya seiijudee ujlja ulrujjul, nmmlu- 

191 riease to come here Sir that I miyr speak with you ItifadAftl, 
ya khuuajuh ilia hunna hutta nulukultum wu, uk 

192 Can you boil water? ta, aruf, tugkuUa ulma (Ssvlmoyuhj 

193 Can you cook well ? iukkudur tubhukh tiiuUeih? 

194 Clean my shoes tadhuf murhoobee 

195 it is quite safe whether you go by land or sea ul bttlmn 
ummart) wu ul burr imman, la yidcoon luk fikurrvb 



1% Excuse me fioui this my Loid khuUnsnee min had<i-^a ni- 
yuddee 

19“ Do not fear ma tjitkhocm Ivkjikr 

198 We ft'ai the <latitrer we iniiiit tlirougl) 7iuhn Idiifna min 
nl hit/iiil idhiUe lazim vitlntr bifne 

199 We expevieuced gieat difiic’j’tics by sea and land kasecita 
shuil daiti hutker Ji■'i' autumn,, bfl huhhu', icu'l burr 

200 I’ay him bis hire and let hitn go, lay the table boy and 
bring dinner uiahou vlkiru tva j,llul;!-oi.i bci us' sujfuruh, y>ii 
u-adivu hhul lit tunvi uUdha 

201 Up, is gone li> the n.-hh/'^'ink 

202 They all Wfi! ho,' mb/ioo koul vn! ud ilia hcii lioviti 

203 How are yo'i knf hkaltd- 
201 Very well 

20'> ’Veil hoo teiyiib 
20fi }5i-; if. rui* wcM ■>tn itoo teiiiuh 
20" Iline are you getiir.jr on keij shooghuliik 
VO'S Does this roa« lead to the town : lutda 'I ruddub yakhud 
il nt iuld 

'’09 This (colotii) kr.. suits you hada j/u'lik Ink 
210 This docs nut suit me /ladn uki finlliii kc 
^,11 1 am guiiig t • vatli; wiil yoii accosi.paoy nr' ' a t 
vnishi^t ", Imrr.m lumsht ni'iri ? 

212 Ts. , ) preiVf ihlin*'on a donkey k. upur n-ru'jkli 

nihi'i. ilia liliinim 

213 llritr; my nnd<' Ji "h liuy^huluh’ft: 

214 Ui; vva.;. so fVigiiteiicd at sea that he (iirucd yellow 
ioukiM mill khnf icl. buhkur 

219 His house is near to the inosquo, ask for him tliero heil lijv, 
fix' suwat uljmmo sal muhou h .inittl 

216 ilow strange ! you do no', luimv wlia4 is for your own good 
hada vjaib, tita tuaru f sahk an 

217 And you do nut know yotr.- .ionds frum your enemies au 
la huiroof sutkekiik min uiiiioo't 

218 Go fetch the horse I liat we may ride ruohli jeeh ul Intssfgn 
hutta nurhib 

21,0 Come here taai hunmt 

220 Go tlifi e roll honnalc 
22) llriug tiiis jii?c6 Affdo 

222 'J'.tke away 'ivudd honak, 

223 Give me some autcaice shocseiyuh 

221 Do not go la iunnohh 

225 Go away loh 

226 Open the door ifliik ooi bah 



227 I Bombay to Judda in the steamer jeei mim Mft 

(leenut Boombaee ilia Jidda f il murkub ood’dookhanee 
22fl I am poor, give lac a present unna nmskeen aaietnee bukk- 

sheesh 

REMARKS. 

1. It will be observed that to save delay, part of the dia¬ 
logues have been written in the English character alone. It 
should 1 also be mentioned that though the letters and 

are represented by dh and d and sneh an approximation be suf¬ 
ficient for a person to make himself understood, the real’sound 
of those letters approaches more to the letter li pronounced 
as in English, keeping the teeth close together, so as to produce 
a sound between th and a this will soon be caught by a good 
ear. 

2. In writing .Arabic words in English all those Consonants 
which are strongly accented are reduplicated to prevent mis¬ 
takes in the pronunciation, for example koollun kudda, &c. 

3. In accenting the letter j it must be borne in mind tliat in 
Egypt, and in some parts of Arabia, this letter is always pro¬ 
nounced as g harsh. 

Example. —Musgid for mu^id, gummul for jummul. 

4. In these dialogue the English you is generally rendered 
by thou in Arabic, as in conversation thou is almost always used 
except a person of superior rank is addressed. 


ADDRESSES. 


To a Pasha Jannabkoom 

— Governorjor Secretary Vffundee 

— Military Ofiicer Aglia 

A superior Military Officer Basha 
Head of a Village or Tribe of Bedo^jins 
Master of a boat, &c. Rein 
Oriental Christian KlmwaJvJt, 


EMU or THE nULCGCBs 



TofaciUtale the Learner's progress w Arabic, and fits acquaint¬ 
ance with its idiom, a literal translation oj part oj the 
Dialogues is here given. 

(1) Nuhar koom seiyeed ya Uffandee. (2) Nuhat 

Day (tf>) you liappy o EITandi. Day 

koom moobaruk. (3) Mussa koom bee ill kheir. 
(to) yon fortunate- Evcninif (to) you vith the good. 

(4) Leiliit koom seiyced yo kbiwajeh, (6) Deek ul 

Night (to) you fortunate o Sir. This Iho 

yoin teiyub. (7) lllbomd' lee Ullah nubn teiyubooii. 

day well. Xhe praise to fiod we well, 

(8) Min ein jeetoom. (!)) AVu ilia ein mosafiirein. 

From where do you come. And to where arc (you) travellinp 
CIO) £ih tureedoon. (11) Nuhii inoorad na nnsafoi-r ilia 

What do you want. We wish our we will go to 

Gunnoh bee tureek iii burr. Wii uurjoo ul eiyanut 

Gcnneb by road fof) the desert (or land.) And we want the belli 

ntin junab koom ya Uffundcc. (12) Kool ina tiireed 

from highness your o Effendi. A!) wli»t you want 

(or) juizim li koom min ulkboodamuh ouhoo. (l3) Ul 
(or) is necessary to you, of service order. The. 

Eufur bee hadiih utraf iimmaa ma f|e lieu kliof min 

journey thro' this parts safe not ft it feur front 

hurram tndbun? (14) Eih jura ilia tiH'co 

unlawful people do you think. What has happened to Elfi 

beg wu bakee ul mumiook eih ilm boom 

licg and remainder of the mamluks what knowledge of them 

matoo. (15) Min eiii untoom iniu ein jeetoom dee 
arc they dead.* From where (are) yon from whence doyoiicoinc this 
Ul wukt. (16) Unna Ingleuz jeet min bdlad *itl 

the time. [ Englishman I come from countries of 

Hind min mudeenut Boonibace. (17) Ya wad (for wulud) 

India from the town Bombay. () boy 

kbud buduh ul fuloos wu rolih ishturce Ice iia showeiyulult 

take this of money and go huy for us little 

gibbnn wu eisb yukoon turce. (18) Ya Iteis unna ureed 

cheese and bread if it be fresh. O Keis 1 want 

kanjiih. (19) Ya Kbuwajuli mid ee dhuhubeeyuh bee*- 
a boat. O Sit by me boat with 

kbuzanuh wu mukkad. (20) Teiyub kum tnrreed 

an after cabin aud a sitting pabio. Well bowmneb do you want 

ul kirra. (21) T’lilat mayuh kooroosb min hnnna ilia 

^r the hire. Three hundred pinstres from hence to 

Sikundreeyuh. (22 ) I..t. tnlat mayuh kooroosh kuteer unoa 
Alexandria. No three hundred piasters a great deal I 

iiree 1 iik matein wu dee bos. (23) Teiyub aatee 

will give to thee two hundred and this enough. Good giro 

• 2 be article ul so placed as to convey the idea of possession governs the 
genetive case and rosv be rcodcreJ by of. 



nca arboan. (24) Ma boo laziir. (26) Bukurrh ^^ukl 

me c.iineit Not it necessary. Tomorrow lime 

ul dWiar niisat'ur iinn sha Uilah. (20) I-iodImr 

fof) the noon we will travel if it please Gotl. Get ready 

tool shuv'liii'l Ilk wu as;rnd uk. (27) I'noa tiadhur 

all husi'ncss tliy find affairs thy. 1 (ainl n'liciy 

ma 1 ec wu ).a shoo$;hiiluh tutnnanf:® iinn ill 
nothing to iiir and not hnsiness that will prerent from the 
safur dec iil wukt. (2f#) Kill iini nk. (29) Feai 

voyage this the (filed) time. What name thine. In 

biiiud kuiliiin na eeda luzini na shei nishtaree min 

towns before ns if neodfnl to ii« .aaytliiiig ran wc buy front 

lia. (30) Kuteenili ininadiir kheir mnojood kuteer 

it. Many market towns every thing to be found plentiful 

liunuak. (31) Ya rujjiil niyyati iind uk sutnmufc. 

there. U man fisherman by then fish. 

(32) Lee cih tutarukonn ya rijjal. (33) Ya wuUid 

Tor what do you quarrel oh men. 0 hgy 

furreed tuklidom und ee. (34) Ullei ee inushwuruti 

wiU’st thou serve with me. Upon mo counsel 

bokriili iirecd Ice tik khubiir. (36) Kudumna ill 
to-raont)w 1 will (give) to thee information. I.n!t us approach to' 
ul burr hutta nushtaree lee na shooweiyuli beidh 

the shore that wc may buy to us a few eggs 

lubun min dee ul buUnd. (36) Ilhiil klmleetia luisafeer. 

milk from this very village. Pushlctusgolctnscoatinuconrvoyage 
(37) Usbur sbooweiyub (38) Lumma nusul uttaniyuh 

M’ait « little. Wltva weicaoh next (second) 

buniuik tushtiireo bool mn ta.ooy. lee,urn deskih 
there llton mayest buy all which may be wanting fur this 
bimdcr koolshet iikhcir miii liiiiina. (39) Furraldi Icc 

market every thing better than here. Fowls for 

ul'beea. (do) Eiwuh fee. (41) Uiid ce duabdub 
sale. Yes in me (fori have.) By mo cream, 

eisb bnaiil tidiis lir, suniinmi biilobli, (42.) Bee 
bread, onions, lentilcs, rice, f'hce, dates. For 

kuiii tiibbcea zoj ul znj. (43) lice koorsbein. 
borr mucb wilt thorn sell a pair the pair. For two piasters. 

(44) Hutl ul, siimmun bee khuinsub. Kiiduiili ul 
' (One) pound of ghee for five. (One) measure cf 
■rudiis bee arlu'in. (46) Iladee gbalce kutteer. (46) Eih 

lentiles for fp!i;y. This dc;r very. YVhat 

yulzim nk. (47) La Hajiih. (4S) VI iurk 

is necessary for thee. Not need (cothilig). The difference 

baiyeed bcin dee wn dec uiilul ul summa wti 

very far (grant) between this ind this (that) like the heaven and 

111 urdb. .(49) Unna buvdan. ( 50 ) Lee eib nia uud 

the earth. * 1 eo'.l. For what not by 

uk Inidooni, (51) Hat fibooweiyuli iiuboed fee ul kubaee. 

thee ciotbes. Bring a liule ' wine in the cup. 



(hV) Rhone! uslirul) unt, (53) Tukuree nee khuaisiih 

'fake drink tboii. irilt tboii hire to mo five 

jumiU. ( 03 ) Ureed jtimleen mnnshaii ni rukuoh tulatuli 

camelj. I want two camels calciilstcil for ridinj three* 

lee bumoolut lee hiidooiu. (56) ShootT huntiu jummul 

for carrying biirdena with saddles, &c< Look here caniel-mau 

fee ei moorad 11 k tubeitaa ulleilnh doe. (57) In 

in wfiero wish thine that we stay the nig^fit this. If 

eha Ulliiii ma ubbeit iik ilia fee iMissr. (58) Diit 

itplerse God not I will l idjre thee except in Cair -. 'I'iion 

»n-aruff heit Knoiisoul ul liigleoz. (oD) Aariif kool 

daiathonknoiv house fonaol the ‘Enj{lisb, 1 know all 

heiyoot ul knnnaeil bee Missr, (60) Uireed uk 

houses of the ronsula iu Cairo. I want thee 

tondee nee ilk belt leijub, (62)- Taal ya wulud 
that thou take me to hoose very well Come o boy 

_a hhiimar rtikknb khin'!i.]iili dee 'w;t khood boo wa 
o ass-driv’r mcuut (teiilleinso t.ds and take him anil 
boo yiiddee iee uk id.kirra bee zee.adtili. (63) Ma 
he will pay to thee tlia hire with (even) more. Not 

buka buditree ujjiira. (64) Hiiduree la tiikhaf. 

remains time make haste. (U ‘a) early not fear thon.- 

( 67 ) Udeena ilia uldeswan liuta nustioof-shoof leu 

Letospass to the custom house that tre may look Look fm 

kunjuh tadee tioe iilee ilia iiu.sheed. 

a canjah boat tb.at tho'i mayest take me o.n it to Koseibi. 

( 68 ) Bokriih buddnree tajjee nee Imnna, (69) Eisli 

To-morrow early come thoo to me here. What 

find uk khubur iuddecd. (70). Onct ninninooti I uk. 

with thee news new grateftil to Ilicc. 

(71) iNuhn nils uhiar It ynkdnr iilihad yuhkuin tllei 
We people tree not has power any one that he order on 

Mil. (72) Miinn oiid yokdnr yiislitur ee iilisun ram 
ns. Who for that is able that he buy iiiu better than 

hada ( 73 ) Kaad tidat aaat liuta unimiil dee. 
tliis. Ilciiit three hours until he did this. 

174) H.adit ma boo I ec doe ma liuo I uk.. 

This not it to me this not it to thee. 

(7.5) Bee Ittik ul shiirra ynklisn nee min boo nisf. 

By right (of) the law belongs to im out of it half. 
(76) 'I'libba miinn liaiiiili furrits. ( 77 ) 'I’nbba 

Belonginy whom this marc. Ecionging to me 

(78) Jeeb nl bussim. (79) Alta boo ushrut urtal 

Bring the bor e. Giee him ten retels 

sukkcck. (SO) Mil I’ ee dunmtb. (82) Nuhn ummulna 

meal. h'ot to me fault. We we act^ 

ma boo tciyiib. (C 8 ) Subbiib hard ee boo khoroo) 

with him well. Occasion (of) cold mi" ' is the going out 

ee fee ul leiluh «ar I' ee wojja rai. 

■nine in flic night happened to me pain of the head 



(84). Build ee eitla li barr • oshoof' 
It U wished tome that 1 go i iit to the countrjr that I may see 
keif tidbur hada. (85) Shi’ut' eeil kan fee hudda. 

how I may order this. bonk if is in inaidv. 

(•S6) Lee eisli ma Instnjiil fee shujtliul uk. (87) Eih 

For what not mnkeliaiUc in basiness thine. What 

hadah til ilatruli ulutee inunnii uk unn ul liunlioor 

this the. cause which prevented thee ftuni the being present 

and oa tiuliw ul muburruli. ( 8 C') Udliun liada rujjul 
with ns day the last. 1 tliink this fellow 

tnujaoon uia ;^fhafn ul kulu»i r.a. ( 8 ^) La towakhood 

mad not iiiideiiStands the tvurd.s nur. Not beangry 

nee li un ee nia kudurt njjee ilia und uk min 

with me that 1 not could rome to uea tuee on account 

•il' niuriih ullntec husul I’ ce. (90) Eish bee uk’ 

of the disease which happened to me. What with thee 

sar fee uk. (9l) Ma bat uk sakut tukullum 

happened in thee. What mind thy silent »eafc 

iiiitta iiusma uk. (92) Joe,an utiishan. (93) Kum 

tlmt wc may hear thee. Hungry thirsty. Row many 

sunnalt oomr uk' ub uk. (94) L ee ma uk kullamab 
year aae thy father thy. To me with thee a word 

1 uk nnil ee nuseehut (pS) 'Wajub ulei ee unn 
to thee by me advice. Lawful on mo that 

itshkoor liee klieir koom. (90) Hoo ukbur min ma 

1 thank for goodness your. He greater from what 

kooDt iidbun un boo. ( 97 ) Udhnrr fee u! seif min 

1 had thought of him. Worse in the summer than 

tee ul shntla. ( 98)1 Keif ul tukkns bat dee sa, ut. 

in the winter. How the weather health this time (now) 

(99) Eina turreed ubmur nsood. ( 100 ) Ma fee bee 

which dost thou want red black. Not in i; 

fahnda (iheir. 

within except. 1 






